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FOREWORD 

Kehva Mifra’s Tarkabhasa is a manual of the 
sycrelic school of Jfyaya-VaUesika, It is based on the 
old Nydya tradition and takes into consideration the 
sixteen categories of the Nyayasutra ofGotama. This 
proves beyond doubt that even in the age of Navya- 
nyaya the study of the old Nydya texts were prevalent. 
The study of Tarkabhasa was very popular in all 
parts of India as is proved by the large number of 
commentaries written on iL Ketava’s style is lucid 
and his arrangement of topics is scientific. Long ago 
Bodas published an edition of TB with exhaustive 
notes. The present edition by Sri S. R. Iyer is highly 
informative and analytical. I am sure it will win the 
admiration of the students and teachers of Nyaya and 
will be considered as a landmark in the tradition oj 
the textual study of JV yaya-Vaifesika, 

Gaurinath. Sastri 


Feb. 14, 1979 
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INTRODUCTION 

The six orthodox systems of Indian Philosophy popularly 
known as are STtan and and ?*tm, 

•tefritaten and ( or kym ). 

The Six Systems Because of some affinity in thought and 
or doctrines these have traditionally been 

’T^FTTfa recognised as three pairs of allied systems 
( ), sometimes designated 

as srtrrjpT, and rOJU€Ti£*T, though each has flourished 

independently and with a distinctive individuality, often 
acquiescing in and attacking the others just like the friendly 
quarrels among brothers in a large joint family. All these ^ 
systems were originally intended to help in the exposition 
and interpretation of Vedic Texts which are believed to be 
the revelations of God and therefore infallible. That is why 
they are all called in contrast to the heretic or 

«Tif?cf3> systems such as those of the Carvakas, the Buddhists 
and the Jainas, who do not believe in, the authority and __ 
omniscience of the Vedas. Amidst all their differences in 
doctrines and methods one thing is common to all the orthodox 
systems, viz, that salvation is the sole end and aim of life 
with knowledge as the only door leading to it. It is natural 
to ask then which are the things worth knowing and which 
are not. The propounders of each system have answered this 
question in the light of their own thinking and speculation- 
These teachings have been codified in cryptic terse aphorisms 
called Sutras modelled on the Sutras of Panini on grammar- 
These Sutras form the basic foundation for each system, op 
which later scholars have built up imposing superstructures 
by their commentaries variously called as 

ztel, etc. The Sutrakaras, i. e. sages who first codified 
the crystallised findings of Jeach system in the form of Sutras, 
are according to tradition ( 1 ) lor for 
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( 3 ) * 0,1 5 for ( 4 ) itW for ( 5 ) for 

*77 and ( 6 } or for I Many a Western 

scholar have questioned the authorship of these sages on the 

ground that it is supported only by tradition and also because 
the same sage is sometimes known under different names; e. g., 
is known as and si*r<T. as ifcnferfa and 
andwvwru «W But so far nothing has been brought 
to light to discredit the belief in the tradition ascribing the 
authorship as above. Except in the case of the the Sutras 
o the other systems have come down to us more or less in 
the original form. The original of is supposed 

o have been lost, as the one extant now under that name 
has been proved to be a very late production of the 14th 
century or so. The original teachings of that system were 
collected together in 72 small verses in what is called *1**. 

or fttoreafe by t, sometime before the second 

century A. D. Since its appearance this work constitutes the 
asic authority for that system just like the Sutras. Various 
scholars have .tried their best to arrive at the periods when 
these Sutras were redacted or codified; but due to lack of 
definite data alt their findings have ended only in tentative 
guesses which may conform to or confirm some subsequent 
event or development of thought. 

__ (J)Gautama Bu ddha, the founder of Buddhism and 
Vardhamana Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, are now 
believed to have lived from 624 to 544 B C 
and from 599 to 527B.C. respectively accord- 
ing to their own traditions. Any date before • 
the rise of these two schisms is almost a blank- 
anybody’s guess depending upon the particular 
evidence or material on which emphasis is stressed. The 
Buddhists and Jainas are believed to have collected together 
the verbal teachings of their founders in the form of Tipitakas 
and Agamas a century or so after their Nirvanas. They might 
have been prompted to do this by seeing the Hindus clinging 
to their Vedic texts with unflinching faith and reverence. 
However that be, the conflict— pretty severe in many cases— 
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that arose among the adherents of the three faiths, and that 
stirred the minds of all intellectuals in the decades following 
the times of these two reformers, must have compelled all the 
parties to systematise their doctrines and to give expression 
to them in a methodical form and also to meet the arguments 
put forth by the opponents. The Buddhist Suttas definitely 
refer to the <ri« and systems and vaguely to the 

and wti*. The canonical scriptures of the Jamas compiled 
about the same time contiin a large number of logical terms 

such as nw*. ww. wta. * ,r?T ’ etc - which on < he face 

of it appear to be borrowings and not their own creations. 

The mere reference to these systems positively proves the 
existence of the Hindu DarSanas in some form or other much 
earlier. No definite evidence is yet available to set aside the 
orthodox belief that all these systems had crystallised by this 
lime into some definite form and were being circulated in 
learned circles from teacher to pupil. We are at present 
concerned with the sstfo* and systems only, which 

together constitute what is called Indian Logic. All the 
internal evidence pointed out by various scholars tend to show 
that the Sutras took shape sometime about 400 B. C. 

and that the Sutras must have followed it not long after- 
wards, at any rate about 300 B. C. 

( 3 ) Some scholars lay undue stress on the fact that apifcr* 

( circa 320 B. C. ) has not mentioned specifically the or 

as such among the important branches 
of learning which a king must learn. These 
is branches of learning as mentioned by him in 

Chapter 2, ftnwgfa section of his araflTC, are 
( i ) anNHW ( = logic and philosophy ); ( ii ) ( = the 

Vedic scriptures); ( ili ) «l«f (- Economics, trade etc. ) and 
( iv ) ( = the science of polity ). In the concluding 

portion of the same chapter he explains the important sub- 
jects which come under these headings as follows : 
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3n*ft%cft 

n " 

consists of niKjT J - 

two are taken to mean the nhiioso h^. *'***' If the first 
wstfe, wha> does connole P , j''' 3 S>Slems of and 

system as tclfe, refers to h . 1 canno ' •* 'he Catvika 
section. The word naiurallv m' T SePara ‘ e ' y ‘ D ,bc same 
the world; i. e, ,he course of ' baS COma dow ” fr °™ 

-eas handed ~ 

man accepts as reasonable on the strength ''f ' C ° mm °” 
practice. This is corroborate hk V ‘ * ,h of c ““™ and 

further *£ “«■» when he explains 

If this ^ «n„,,o g icwha,e.se co„,dT,VrT"r ,eS by Kas °“- 

stating that it is the be-ienn i; u f ^ le verse a t the end 

strengthens this view The s!m ' *** branches of learning, 
his sq ,,: ve : se ^nd quo^ b ; 

asW^.«r am , thereby i^fcar^r.bf* ta ‘ 

Perhaps the word eu»^f,*T was ' “ S °" rte of ,he ve rse. 

logic than sqnr during the time common| y used for 

reason to believe lhat the wort ? There is ever y 

denote the sntem ° rd S ‘ Vm ms originally used to 

use this wo'dr^ote thera a ” d “ a ”y a "cien. Smrttis 

word j„ , he vide ^ '■« uses , th i* 

writers on totAdtiit u<i<1 f t, of . 1 2-122. Many later 

w O!ks >e .g.,^ Iq?gri ^ ofqw c ° f i he tit,eof their 

^I^iof nin W 5 etc T h of 

by *>* Naiy Syik ?; Zr In' ZlZl 

membered syllogism on which depends the' 171 * ^ 

reasoning to convince the opponent in a d^t^-ZT ^ 

M-1 under ****, '«ts* ^ ~ , cf * on 

importance attached to this or fi * ‘ ‘ ° f the great 

‘he system itself came to be dea^ted^ » £1 Syn0gism ’ 
e ‘ c *» thu s supplanting the oritri i r? wfwtn, 
connection the words “of Mr M R BoT lD this 

M ‘ R * Bodas *n his introduction 


introduction 
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# 

to the edition of in the B. S. P. S. deserve close 

consideration “ As a general rule we find that when a new 
school arises it coins its own phraseology to distinguish itself 
from its predecessors. In this case, however, the followers 
of Gotama appropriated an old word and that word stuck to 
them so fast as to become afterwards their exclusive property. 
The explanation, it seems, lies in the fact that the science of 
logic which afterwards developed into a separate system was 

originally the child of ( p- xxxi ). 

( 4 ) The of as extant at present contains 

ten or chapters, each divided into two 

parts called sufe* and in all consists of 370 

Sutras. The first four read as follows 

( i ) HWRWl! = Now we shall explain WU. 

( ii ) « *4: * That by which one attains 

prosperity and salvation is W. 

( iii ) OTW»H = The authority of the Vedas is 

due to the exposition of this v**?. 

( iv ) 3311 , gar, ^>4, ann« 3 r,f«K wwctmI 

?r^g|fafg:w^lfvinH:=The attainment 
of salvation comes about from the correct understanding 
of the (six) categories by discriminating their similarities 
and dissimilarities; (a) Substance, ( b ) Quality, (c) 
Action, (d) Generality, (e) Particularity, and (f) 
Inherence. This correct understanding itself is caused 
by a special kind of w*. 

The rest of the whole work is taken up by the definition, 
exposition and elaboration of these six categories. That tangible 
categories as such are only the first ^three was well known to 

*7113 as he definitely points out— t 8-2 5 

The next three are intellectual conceptions postulated to fulfil 

certain logical needs— iC** 1 ** ( l " 2 " 5 )- 
Though uses the word in its various senses at very 

many places he did not mention it as a separate category. Its 
inclusion as the seventh category was done by later scholars 
though it is not certain who effected it. in his 
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* "■vuuL'I lOJV 

classifies the categories as *»(-„„ ,• 

(-negative) whi | e ' > -Positive ) and »„,* 

*. Short divides dlr . '°" ow 'd within 

sta positive ooes as above and «J, Mven cla ««, the 
ihe Artstotlean categories are i l • ?* the seven,h - “While 
Ca ‘“ toiy, thelSfit* categories f Cl “ siac atio„ ofpredi- 
cation of all knowable obiertc r nieta Physical classifi- 
Kantian categories am " ° f ' *" reals ' T toy are not, 
Nor are the y. as the Hegelian cat” m ° U,ds of unde rstanding. 

'to development o7 *ZThZ7 
Absolute Idealism, a dynamic a 8 15 3 ph 'losophy of 

nnce. The fctf* system is7l ” t C ° DCrete idcntity-in-differ- 
of identity and difference . realism, a philosophy 
reality consists in difference* • CIaphasiMS 'tot the heart of 
knowables, an enumeration or , t * “ ere M,alo e u = of the 

Syn ' hesise 'tom. "(I Cr'acf'?*' Withou, 

1 hilosophy by p ro f c A Lrit,c ^l Survey of Indian 

'to L lu - Mhi -“-ViSS; 

0r * ?,ia as a school of philosoohv r ! S ° I ’ OU! ana (y s is of mmm 
thinking and inductive reasonin/ eraphasis scientific 
over the materialistic specula. " ! marked toprovement 
•ts followers being dub^d as '^ ?! 'I 0 " 5 ' In spite of 
speculations on many a metanh . , its unrestricted 

Profound influence on the dev f l ° P ' C exercised such a 

the eu Iogiun^ Civ" “£ SySteraSthat 

which sticks to it to this dajT ^ * «*"*»*** ,» f 

V * S - is the 7fIi^^ 5 ”y e °^ y g ^ adabIe at P re sent on the j 

independent treat* J 0Uglj this is more an 
aod dered as t,se than a i t is consi . 

commentators. Sutras in rn ^ ^ SUpplements the original 

ent* ^aZL” SPeCtS - There i S arefer- 

^ on the v - S, in the ttifaLl 0mme T Ty Cal ' ed 

supposed to be writt ’ a , gIoss on Sankara's 
century. But for this reference r ^ than the 13th 
available about this work nsr** ° 0 urt ^ er information is 

*' is all the more impor. 
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tant in that it gave the V. S. a theistic interpretation, thus 
redeeming the system from atheistic proclivities. Nothing 
is however known about the date or place of the author. Mr. 
Bodas in his introduction to the <*© has tried to prove 
that he is earlier to wntTOff the author of The 

authority and popularity of st. *1 can be gauged by the large 
number of commentaries and sub-commentaries written on it 
by eminent scholars. Three of them deserve special mention 
and though they were printed some years back all of them 
are out of print at present. They are (i) wftirqfft by 
written before the 9th century; ( ii ) by sftwuiq 

who fortunately gives the date of its composition as 991 A. D. 
He quotes and criticises the at, several places; ( iii ) 

by ( circa 1050 ). Though he does not 

mention wivqf by name he quotes from the ( as also 

from No. i ) at a number of places mostly for refutation. The 
printed portion of the fcwiq&l extends only up to the end 
of 3 <n section and it is believed by many that the author did 
not live long enough to complete it. Besides sub-commentaries 
on these three, several reputed scholars like q*JHTO- 

faw, tsmqlsi etc. have also commented on the V. S. 

has also written a very useful and independent gloss 
on the V. S., called 3q*?jnf which is very popular among N. V. 
students. It is really heartening to note that, even at the 
present time when the study of Sanskrit as a whole — not to 
speak of these classics — is at a low ebb, there are scholars 
trying to rekindle the interest in the V. S., vide the ?«nqq 
commentary on the V. S. by printed from Madras 

in 1941. 

( 6 ) The N. S. of ntaq is spread over five wqiq’s each 
sub divided into two 3n%$’s. The total number of Sutras 
varies from 523 to 532 with different authorities. 
;qqq^3T The fact that some of these authorities have tried 
of t0 fix the total number of Sutras in different ages 

proves that these Sutras have been modified, 
enlarged or otherwise tampered with from time to time. ( i ) 
has written a wnqqqlfaqrq giving the text of 
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the Sutras and stating the number of Sutras under each topic 
( srasTor ). This might have been written by him as a guide or 
sequel to his classic commentary At the 

end of this we read as follows ; 

tfqTOPTtaTfa I STSqrqr: 5 I 1 0 l 

84 I ^foT 530* | q^Tfa 206 | 8411 | 

*T^fnr f^rrfq- 3^ 3^TffasT*f<rf TORTq I 

n Mi 

SPf>5Tj:^TJT|rft I 

q^r sftacTT*far: 11 3 u 

giw 3 ^ 1 

11 ^ II 

( Vide *2iT-¥iT published in the A S-S ) 

The word at the end of the first verse is signifi- 

cant in that during his time ( 10th Century ) the text of the 
Sutras was in a state of confusion. He has also taken pains 
to count even the total number of words and letters. The date 
of composition is given as 898 but no era is mentioned. Up 
till now scholars have taken it as the Vikrama Samvat corre- 
sponding to 841 A.D. But the late Dr. D.C. Bhattacharya in his 
“ History of Navya Nyaya in Mithila ”, on the strength of new 
evidence brought to light such as the works of gRsft and 
TSHElfir, has proved that it should be the Saka era correspond- 
ing to 976 A. D. 

( ii ) The second attempt at fixing the text of the SUtras is 
seen in the written by II and printed at 

the end of Part I of **11**31# by in the Chowkhamba 

edition. It was probably a sequel to his commentary on N. S. 
called ( not published ). He enumerates 531 Sutras 

and the editor ( or someone else ) has added short notes 

* Actually the number of Stttras is 528. But what is meant by 
q^ifa 206 is not clear as the words run to over two thousands. In the 
Chowkhamba edition of this ( Vide Dr. Ganganath Jha’s 

edition with his own gloss ) the SOtras are mentioned as 528, but the 
other two as 196: STwfa 8385.” 
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under each page showing the authority for the inclusion of 
each one. It ends with the verse : 

far-fcTV THJt I 

^ 1 1 

The date given 1428, if taken as the Vikrama era, corres- 
ponds to 1371 A.D.; but if taken as the Saka era to 1506 A.D. 
The author’s date has been fixed on good grounds between 
1410 to 1490 ( or “a man of the whole century”, vide H. N. 
N. M. p. 158 ) and so the date given appears to he that of 
copying the book and the verse also of the copyist. This 
contains 531 SOtras as also various readings and shows 
how changes have taken place in the text of the Sutras within 
about five centuries after I. 

( iii ) A third attempt is seen in the of fawtw 

the author of vnmqfHfa and its commentary 
This ffa written in 1634 A. D. was composed 
by him not for fixing the text or total number ol the Sutras, 
but only as a concise and useful guide for beginners without 
entering into any discussions. This purpose it serves very well 
even now. He has commented on only 523 Sutras — vide the 
printed along with the in the A. S. S. 

( iv ) As late as 1924 Dr, Ganganath Jha in his edition of 
with his own gloss and another called 

has commented on 532 Sutras. He has however 
mentioned in the introduction that he has followed the text 
of the Sutras as fixed by I except in the 4 cases of 

deviation on the authority of the *li«T or The other 

commentary of unknown date which ends abruptly at 

111-2-1 7 lias 3 more Sutras in the portion commented upon. 

( 7 ) The N. S. begins directly by enumerating 16 q^i«tf’s, 
sjrnaT, sihr, etc. (. the first Sutra quoted and explained by 
KeSava MiSra in the text ), a true knowledge 
The Contents of which, according to Gautama, leads to 
of N. S. salvation. The first chapter gives the general 
definitions of these 16 and the rest of the 
whole work is devoted to the discussion on and exposition 
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of these categories with a fair amount of digression on theo- 
logical, physiological and non-logical topics. A study of the 
N. S. as a whole will not fail to strike the reader that the 
emphasis of the author is more on dialectics and the method 
of argumentation for vanquishing an opponent, which was 
evidently dictated by the rising influence of the Buddhists and 
Jainas and to some extent of the other Hindu systems as well. 
His emphasis on swot before explaining the Nyaya concept 
of knowledge which is equaled to 3% or intelligence, his 
devoting two whole chapters ( IV and V ) to two unimportant 
categories, snfa and fragtttn, and his inclusion of eti*, 
and fornsi among the categories , strengthen the view that the 
practice of argument even for a temporary triumph over the 
opponent was the principal aim of the author. This may per- 
haps account for his scanty and cursory treatment of stifa 
which are only the seven categories of q;on^. His indebtedness 
to is revealed by his incorporating in toto or in part a 
few of the latter’s Sutras in his text as clarified by *RWT*PI. 
The sophistic tendency of the N. S. has led to a loose knitting 
together of a fairly large mass of heterogenous matter, a good 
portion of which can even be considered irrelevant. While 
the N. S. as a whole is more radical, dialectical and realistic, 
the V. S. is more symmetrical, metaphysical and uncompromis- 
ing in outlook. In spite of all these drawbacks, later authors 
have culled together the gems of truth and thought scattered 
here and there and built-up the strong and imposing edifice 
of erasing which has stood the test of time and adorns an 
honoured place in the pantheon of philosophies. 

( 8 ) Dr. S. C. Vidyabhushan is of the opinion that st^qrgj is 
not another name for ntafl but was a different person, that 
both have contributed to the production of the N. S., that gito, 
^13 and a portion of gam were first handled by gtag under 
the name that the other categories and a fuller and 

systematic treatment of ggm came from and that the 

latter was the redactor of the of iftag into the 

present N. S. just as was the redactor of or the 
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sngife of snSl*. Since there is no proof to hold that the two 
were distinct persons except that some commentators have 
referred in their introductory verses that the N. S. came from 
it is difficult to agree to any of these suggestions. OT- 
*qfctfaw, *ta*and others refer to both the 

names without any distinction. The Buddhist and Jaina works 
refer to though the name «n?qiq is also rarely 

found in them. The learned Dr. further mentions that the N. S. 

quotes from the straaiTO* of unknown date and from the 
of (circa 250-320 A. D. according to him), 

and that the N. S. criticised by Hint 4* refers to the 
portion as explained in the Actually it would appear 

to be the other way round. More than 56 years have elapsed 
since Dr. Vidyabhushan first published his History of Ancient 
Indian Logic and enough material has accumulated since then 
which would require a reappraisal of the whole situation. 
With the material available to him at that time, his pioneering 
work no doubt still holds its position. But in such matters 
where collateral and internal evidence is the sole mainstay, 
opinions have to change with the advent of additional material 
or with a fresh interpretation of the old. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
in his Introduction to the edition of <irq>*nqi in the B. S. P. S. 


has assumed as a foregone conclusion that they are one and 
the same person when he says that the N. S. is ascribed to 
rfaro alias s^qi^.’’ He has put forth certain other views such 
as ( 1 ) the N and V systems belong to one and the same 
school, ( 2 ) the former sprang up from the and the 

latter from the 1 3 ) does not include 

?qjq or sNtfqfi under snwftfoft in his scheme of learning for 
kings, as pointed out by Prof. Jacobi, even though the 
qiPC ( ) equates ?qiq with ( 4 ) this JTiqJT 

cannot be regarded as the author of the N. S. as it stands at 
present due to many additions found in it from Buddhist 
sources; ( 5 ) that and one qts were the pupils 

of a teacher ^itqsra^who is supposed to be the llthavatara ot 
Siva as mentioned in the As a l rea( iy pointed out 

earlier all these can be considered only as bold suggestions 
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requiring corroboration by more substantial proofs other than 
Puranic references or benedictory verses. 

( 9 ) The oldest available commentary on the N. S. is the 
of who is also called Nothing is 

known about him except that he must 
have lived before fibrin, the founder of 

and Commentries Buddhist logic. As a pupil of^^^ij 

is supposed to have lived between 450 

and 500 A. D. According to Dr. S. C. Vidyabhushan 
was a native of Conjeevaram and lived about a century before 
f^RHT. The absence of any commentary on the N. S. during 
this long gap of about six centuries is inexplicable. If there had 
been any, none has come to light so far. WWBW is a forcible 
writer and a close reading of his would show that he is 
well conversant with st« *Ti°. These two stint’s on the Sutras of 
the two systems are regarded as supreme authorities by later 
authors to be commented and enlarged upon with due rever- 
ence and rot to be corrected or refuted. This r*nn*ti«n was 
commented upon after a lapse of nearly two centuries by 
fliTf 13V filter** in his if&B. From the initial verse of this 
work it is clear that the interpretations of the were 

highly clouded by adverse criticisms from Buddhists and 
Jainas and that he took upon himself the task of clearing all 
these clouds. Nothing is known about the personal history ot 
except that he is being refuted and criticised by . 
the greatest of all Buddhist logicians, who is supposed 
to have lived about 650 A. D. A host of Buddhist and Jaina 
scholars, all eminent in their own ways, flourished between 
650 and 950 A. D. who criticised the orthodox Hindu systems 
especially the sijiq and *ft*ri*n schools. Hindu scholars also 
were not lacking in their efforts to counter these onslaughts. 
Recent endeavours of scholars have brought to light the names 
and works of many such authors, e. g. ( logician ', 

freraftr, faster, etc. on the cure side and 

similarly on the side as well. But the works of 

this period which were direct commentaries on the 
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or were all driven to oblivion by the outstanding 

compositions of gi^qfafasr I ( circa 950-1000 ) and of 
(circa 1050-1100). 

( 10 ) *TT^*qf?tfrre? I is a name to be .conjured with in Hindu 
Sastraic literature. There are very few scholars who excel 
him in his depth of learning and in the inimit- 
^RIT’TRt and able style in which he presents the subject 
matter. His pen has wielded all the six systems 
of philosophy in a masterly manner, except 
proper. He wrote mrtcft and ( not yet dis- 
covered ) on and cTofa'j on fftatab 

on sriqrt, on and the 

on ?«n*T. We shall refer here only to this work. Its excellence 
and authority were such that it soon eclipsed almost all the 
works written after sshcTCR up to his own times. It earned 
for him the titles atqtlpl. and artqqf^PT. He refuted all the 
Buddhist objections up to his time, especially those ot 
He and his teacher who is the author of a work called 

( not yet discovered ) were the main targets of 
later Buddhists, especially grrcarl and Within less 

than a century the great commented on the ?ntq4- 

in his rfitqqqfrgfa. adoration of verges 

on veneration as is evidenced by the eulogiums he gives to 
the latter such as : 

gaff 

( At the end of tmm section of qftgfe > 

The N. S. together with these four famous commentaries,. 
*tl**l, cUtqqziqh and qf?Slf^ is often collectively spoken 

as the smqq^qysfl or according as the Sutras are in- 
cluded or excluded. has written besides 

already mentioned under and this qffsf%; two inde? 

pendent works and The former 
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was written with the sole purpose of refuting the Buddhists 
and the Jainas and from the incisive nature of his remarks 
in it, this may be his earliest work. The was 

composed with the main idea of establishing the existence of 
God through inference and in the course of his elaboration 
he touches upon almost all the important topics of the 
system. In fact, the along with the qftgfe maybe 

regarded to constitute the nucleus for the evolution of the 
Modern School of Indian Logic. URniKf which was esta- 
blished on a sound footing by The influence and 

authority of among later authors were so profound that 

he is exclusively referred to as stRtqf: in the plural ( and some- 
times also as pqmi'qtq ) in subsequent and other works. 

\ ( it ) The development of Indian Logic is usually divided 
into three periods; ( i ) the ancient period extending from the 
Vedic times to the end of the fourth century 

Division into A. D. or till the appearance of the 
three periods of This has been briefly described 

above. ( ii ) The medieval period spreading 
from 400 to 1200 A. D. or till the end of and ( iii ) The 

modern period from 1200 A. D. onwards. During the medie- 
val period the Buddhist and Jaina Schools of Logic prevailed 
predominantly over Hindu Logic which had to struggle 
strenuously for its self-preservation. On all three sides veteran 
scholars of extraordinary ability, genius and scholarship 
sprang up at different periods just like dazzling comets from 
unknown space dimming the brightness of existing stars for 
a while and again diving into unknown space, many not to 
be heard of again. The Jainas were not so vehement or bitter 
in their attacks on their opponents and their missionary and 
propagandist zeal was not so pronounced as that of the 
Buddhists. It was a three-cornered fight in which the Hindus in 
the end emerged victorious, aided among other things by the 
destruction of Buddhist monasteries and universities like Vikrama* 
sila by the Muslims. By 1200 A. D. Buddhism was practically 
driven out of India. Many Buddhist scholars fled to Tibet and 
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China carrying with them the originals of many Buddhist works 
which they were able to salvage out of the vandalism. Many 
of these were translated into Tibetan and Chinese languages 
with the help of local interpreters. Some of the originals have 
been irretrievably lost and some have been unearthed recently 
by the endeavours of a number of scholars; e. g. the works of 

I^wm, 'wtffa, 

etc. These works throw a flood of light on the development of 
philosophical and logical thought in India during this period; 
bring to light at least the names of many unknown and for- 
gotten authors and their works; and help in fixing the 
chronology of many writers not only in N. V. but also in 
other systems. 

( 12 ) There are frequent references to logical themes in 
the Buddhist scriptures, the Tipitakas and Suttas. The atgrt*- 

in III— 61— 8 divides knowledge into 
Buddhist logic six heads, those that arise from the six 

senses including the mind. In the 
under flfcmflnmv of inference as prevailing at 

that time is described in some detail. The qffai? of 
describes logical procedures for settlement of cases among 
the monks. Examples of debate ( ) are given in the 

of wfirawrfqzq;. The written in the first 

century A. D. which is considered equal in importance to 
their scriptures, mentions that ( the Bactrian King 

Menander) “was well-versed in holy tradition and secular law; 
the and systems of philosophy; arith- 

metic, music, medicine; the four Vedas, the Puranas and the 
Itihasas; astronomy, magic, causation and spells; the arts of 
war; poetry; conveyancing — in a word the whole nineteen.’.’* 
About 78 A. D. the Kushana King Kaniska established a new 
system of Buddhism called the great path or vehicle. 

The followers of this system began to designate the old one 
as promulgated in the Tipitakas as — the lower or 

small path. The former spread rapidly in Tibet, Mongolia, 


* Translation by Rhys David in S. B. E. Series, Vol, 36. 
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China, Japan etc. and the latter continued to flourish in 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam etc., while both systems grew side by side 
in India. Kaniska held a council of Buddhist monks, intro- 
duced the usesOf Sanskrit for Buddhist works in place of 
Pali which was in vogue and encouraged the writing of 
independent works on various aspects of the teachings of the 
Tipitakas. Thus arose a large number of Suttas which in 
general constitute the Scripture of the Mahayanists and 
contain their philosophical, metaphysical, theistic and logical 
speculations. Based on these Suttas scholars like wwta. 

etc. composed all their 

philosophical treatises on Buddhism. But prior to no 

one appears to have written any systematic work on logic 
proper, though his predecessors-' have used logical me hods 
and principles in their works. wrote the 

commentaries on these and some other smaller 
tracts. The originals of these are not available at present, but 
some of them have been restored in part into Sanskrit from 
their Tibetan translations. Buddhist tradition says that logic 
was handed down by through a succession of ten 

pupils from to site*!? ( circa 635 A. D. ) who was 

the teacher of Houen Tsang at Nalanda University. Before 
bad refuted the N. S., especially Gautama s 
division of things into 16 categories and also adopted a threc- 
membered syllogism. STOW** answered these objections in 

his surow** and ftOTUI in turn criticised TOWR* By about 
600 A. D. in his defended the Hindu posi- 
tion. But within half a century raised his cudgels 

against Hindu logic as a whole. He wrote about a dozen 
works the most important of which are the and the 

Except the first one none of his works were avail- 
able in original for a long time. Recently, due to the efforts 
of Mahapandita Rahul Sankirtyayana most of the originals were 
recovered from Tibet and have now been published, 
is considered the greatest Buddhist logician. His criticism of 
Hindu logic was so ruthless that for nearly three centuries 
the latter had to struggle hard for its self-preservation. 
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Scholars like *rraerg, 3|3 !tI*T 5, fagsH* etc. had tried 

their best through the ages to defend the Hindu position. 
But, as pointed out earlier, it was 3T3*qfmfl«r and 3333 who 

successfully resisted the onslaughts of the Buddhists, with 

> * 

the result that the efforts of their predecessors were eclipsed 
by their monumental commentaries not only in logic but in 
other systems as well. and his immediate prede- 

cessors mentioned above were within a short period attacked 
by of the Vikramasila University, the last great star 

of appreciable lustre in the vast galaxy of Buddhist logicians. 
gjRsft’s works were recently discovered from Tibet and have 
now been published from Patna. He claims to have broken 
down the pillars of Hindu logic as he himself proudly 
proclaims : — 

faf^cP ” 

( Vide from Patna, p, 159 ) 

The great 33331^13 who followed within a short 

period answered all his objections ( as well as of others ) in 
his and other works mentioned earlier. Some 

of his rejoinders to 3jt3«ft with a slight twist in the latter’s 
verse e. g. ?F*3fa33*gf3 etc. have become classical 

literature. With 3333 came to an end the long drawn-out 
fray between the Hindus and Buddhists, mainly due to the 
extinction of Buddhist activities in India. This healthy con- 
flict between the two systems gave a great impetus to the 
growth of Indian logic and epistemology. 

( 13 ) The Jainas, like the Buddhists, seem to have follow- 
ed the Hindu ?3I3 for their logical needs in the early stages, 
with suitable modifications to suit their theistic 
Jaiua logic beliefs. In their canonical literature like the 
53PTTJF3?!, etc. JWT<3 is classified as 

of four kinds as in Gautama’s N. S. The word besides 
denoting reason, is sometimes used as a synonym for swm. 
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is mentioned in the sense of debate; and points of defeat— 
— are also described. ( circa 433-357 B. C. ) 

appears to be the earliest writer to discuss certain logical 

principles in his commentary on own 

work. His main object in this commentary was to establish 
certain principles of Jaina theism and for this he adopted a 
syllogism of ten members. These ten members are referred 
to and refuted by *T?**n*re in his mentioned 

for the first time the or (or only w in 

short ), the seven-fold method of asserting the possible exis- 
tence of a thing. These seven steps are : 

( 1 ) = relatively, a thing is ( real ). 

( 2 ) = relatively, a thing is not ( real ). 

( 3 ) ^ = relatively, a thing is and is not (real). 

( 4 ) *m5^«l*S = r e l at i ve ly> a thing is indescribable. 

( 5 ) WEWCT[ = relatively, a thing is ( real ) and 

indescribable. 

% 

( 6 ) = relatively, a thing is not ( real ) 

and also indescribable. 

( 7 ) ^ Alltel = relatively, a thing is and is 

not ( real ) and also indescribable. 

All these assertions are judgements from different stand- 
points. The word here does not mean ‘may be’ or ‘probab- 
ly’, but means ‘relatively’. What the Jainas want to convey 
is that reality has infinite aspects, that all judgements are 
conditional or relative, that absolute affirmation or absolute 
negation is erroneous, and that the infinitely complex nature 
of things admits of all kinds of opposite or contradictory 
predications from different stand-points. A host of best scholars 
among the Jainas have spent their energies in the elaboration 
and defence of this with the result that their whole logic 
and epistemology may be supposed to centre round this 
theme. The next important and original writer we hear of is 
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swsqtfq ( circa 1-85 A. D. )• In his rttqraifow?^ and in 
its *n«q he divides qrrm as shown below. The word stfliai 
is used by him to denote both valid knowledge and its 
instrument. ; 


nnjoi 




%jf?r ^rVfrr^ 

( Knowledge ( Includes ( Perta ning ( Pertaining 
gained through stgrrm, sqwm, to ordinary to yogins. ) 
the senses. ) annsr, smfqfa, men. ) 

SPtq, and 
swtq ) 

It will be noticed that the words qftqj and srcq^ are used 
by in senses quite opposite to what they bear in 

Hindu logic as also in the works of later Jainas. He also 
describes qq, the various methods of comprehending things 
from particular standpoints. Still logic was subservient to 
theism and religion. It was with ( circa 48Q-530 

A. D. ) that systematic logic is believed to have evolved 
among the Jainas. He wrote the pqmiqqt?, a short treatise 
in 32 small verses, which itself forms a part of his greater 
work This ^qmiqarc explains qw*i and qq 

and divides the former as sr?q^ and q?t^r, direct and indirect in 
the ordinary sense, stmqj is again divided into sqm^tfas or 
that arising through the senses, and qiqqifqqs or that arising 
through perfect enlightenment of the Soul, qqm is divided 
into two, ssgqiq and The former is sqm and q*m which 
has only five members as in the N. S. Fallacies are described 
as those of stfsq, jjfg and and include both gmmiH and 

though the method of their treatment differs con- 
siderably from Gautama’s, sqtfi^ is treated under qq which 
is of seven kinds. Later authors have elaborated on these 
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topics in their commentaries, sub-commentaries and indepen- 
dent treatises, swaw?, 

to name only a few, are some of the most outstanding authors 
who have enriched Jaina logic through the ages. This line 
of brilliant scholars extends up to a native of 

Dabhoi in Gujarat who lived between 1608-1688 A. D. He 
studied the Sastras under Brahmin Pandits in Banaras and 
wrote over hundred works, some of which were important 
treatises in Jaina logic like fffmffW, 

etc. He was so proud of his talent and scholarship 
that he does not flinch from criticising and satirising his 
opponents violently, vide his fling on the 

greatest exponent of in Nadia— ^ *w s 

ftlttafin: ( in ). With him ended this long line of 

scholars and there is no new development or fresh treatment 
in any branch of Jaina philosophy. 

( 14 ) Before referring to the modern period of Indian 
logic a brief mention oftbe q^TH’s or introductory manuals 
is quite useful. The literature on the V. S. and N. 
STTR.nrTfff become so vast by about the 10th century 

that it was practically impossible for an ordinary 
student to have enough knowledge of logic within a short 
time for the pursuit of his studies in other branches. Teachers 
in various seminaries must have realised this situation and 
to overcome it have summarised the principles of the two 
systems in simpler language avoiding discussions about rival 
schools. These summaries came to be known as jj^?oi’s. These 
may be classed broadly under three heads as follows. 

( i ) or those that ‘.treat exclusively of the 

six ( or seven ) categories of and the two stflin’s 

and srguR as in that system. Important examples are ( a ) 
and ( b ) The former was written by 

sometime about 1150 A. D. He divides things 
into seven categories including and then defines the 

things enumerated without entering into any polemics. He 
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has six fcw?T«’s, being the sixth. He has probably 

followed the it. *n. or the of in this respect. 

divides ( generality ) into two varieties snfa 

and perhaps for the first time. This work m.ist have 

been popular for sometime as there are some half a dozen 
commentaries on it. The also belongs to the 

same period as the first and is written by This 

cannot be considered strictly a suitable for beginners; 

but is more an independent summary of the a. *l., written 
in a forcible, argumentative and intricate style. The author 
enters into polemics and refutes the Buddhists and exhibits 
his dialectical skill under all important topics. The work has 

attracted eminent scholars like 

and others to write commentaries and sub- 
commentaries on it. 

( ii ) or those which explain mainly the 16 

categories of nlrHT, mentioning briefly about the cate- 

gories under qito. Under this category. can be classed ( a ) 
avi<rarcof (b) ?nf**w of *?**!» and(c)*&rw 

of %*refa'5T. The wnnHIT treats of only three nwn’s omitting 
mentions sresqatfacr as the sixth ItvraiS and makes no 
mention of the categories as such. The author was a 

Kashmirian and lived about the early half of the 10th century. 
He has himself furnished a voluminous commentary on it 
called which was discovered only recently and 

published from Banaras in 1969. It is a highly polemical work, 
is quoted profusely by later writers, both Hindus and Buddhists, 
and earned for the author the name by which he is 

more popularly known. It is this who is referred to by 

ajRsft by the word in the verse quoted on page 17 

and whom he considers as one of the pillars of Hindu logic. 
( b ) was a native of Andhra parts and is supposed 

to have lived about the beginning of the 12th century. His 
is in three chapters written in small verses followed 
by the author’s own commentary. The first chapter deals with 
fourteen out of the 16 categories of ntaflf and the seven 
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categories are treated under nil* but separately from the 
twelve of the N. S. The second and third chapters are devoted 
to the exposition of the 15th ( ) and 16th ( fra;**!? ) 

categories respectively, (c) The of is described 

below under paras 17 and 18. 


( “OaSfliRonfc or. such manuals which begin with the 
seven categories as the basis but treat of the four sm„jp s 
more prominently than other topics. These were written by 
authors who belong to the *«*?*,* school and so have merged 
the two systems in a more rational manner than in the 
other two kinds of n^’s. Only three of the most important 
ones are mentioned here as specimens. ( a ) of amtfsr, 
one of the ablest commentators on the spfeft of who 

lived between 1540-1600. The first part of the work deals 
with the seven categories of and the second part 

beginning with v** treats of the four eschew- 
ing discussions and the phraseology. This useful book 

did not gain the popularity it deserves probably due to the 
two shot’s described below taking the field within a short 
time of its appearance. ( b ) The of is rightly 

,nnnt f/!, u y *** primer throu g hou t India and has 
supplanted all the previous manuals by its excellence which 

is evi ^nce y the large number of commentaries— over 
ity lave been brought to light so far- which it has evoked. 

I beg, ns with the enumeration of the seven categories 
elaborates the four stum under a quality, and is Sen 

“ a V ?k r PlC fl0WiDg lan S ua g e avoiding all dialectics. 
ie author belonged to Andhra parts, studied at Banaras and 

was a great polymath having written valuable commentaries 
in 071 ^ 701 , ifurtTri ahd He has furnished a valuable 

commentary on his own text called and also commented 
on the siTtvste ofsnrfc. He lived in the early part of the 17th 
century and there is a common saying in the south to the 
credit of his scholarship, "cnftirwrann} felt: t” 

( c ) ( or ) of ft*™ ( circa 1634 ) whose 

was referred to earlier, consists of 168 small verses 
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The first part deals with the seven categories as in the 
omitting the 24 qualities which is relegated to the second 
part. The four awn’s are treated in detail under which 
is defined as the seat of knowledge etc. The author himself 
has furnished a very learned commentary on the verses called 
which is a popular introduction to the 
techniques. This is read by beginners as the second primer 
after the cnrkfa?, before entering into the polemical works of 
and *T«(raT. 

( 15 ) Ever since the times of who has himself 

written two a^>Tn’s one each on and systems, seve- 

ral authors have tried to merge the two systems 
rfaUrqfH' and together in some form or other. But it was 
WfpT left t0 the 8 enius of of Mithila to 

fuse the two systems together boldly into a 
grand comprehensive whole— a&rrer. There is no parallel 
in the whole range of philosophical literature where a single 
book brought about such a revolutionary change in the 
realm of logic and epistemology of the Hindus. The 
fwmfa of his often quoted as flfa wrought a change of out- 
look and treatment in discursive and dialectical works in all 
systems of Hindu philosophy written after the 14th century. 
The well-knit marshalling of all relevant dessertations into 
a coherent treatise took the world of learning by surprise. 
Matter gave place to methodology and attention became 
focussed on what the argument is for and against a topic 
rather than who argued it. The older school dealt mainly with 
the nature of things while the modern school concerned itself 
to the correct and meticulous definition of things. The 
‘categoristic’ method of was replaced by the epistemo- 
logical’ method of »i?p5T, which naturally involved “a huge 
over-growth of inflated and hair-splitting logic-chopping.” 
The is divided into four chapters, each dealing 

with one beginning with Each chapter is divided 

again into sections and subsections and in the course of an 
elaborate exposition of the nature and content of each HflW, 
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thoroughly discusses all the important and relevant topics 
of both the N. and V. systems, comparing and contrasting 
them with kindred topics in other systems in a masterly and 
authoritative manner. As is the case with a majority of great 
scholars of ancient India very little is known about the 
personal history of jt^t. He was a Mithila Brahmin hailing 
from a village named ( not identified ) as described in 

two *n??nfa’s or family geneologies written about 1726 A.D., 
which do not mention even his father’s name. Dr. S. C. 
Vidyabhushan however states in his H. I. L. that “he was 
born in a village named Karion on the banks of the river 
Kamala 12 miles south east of Darbhanga.” His period of 
literary activity has been fixed by Dr. D. C. Bhattacharya 
from 1325-1350 A. D. from an investigation of all the evi- 
dence available so far, vide H. N. N. M. pp. 100-104. 


( 16 ) Within a century of its appearance the jqfo? establi- 
shed a school by itself throughout India. njNr’s son and dis- 
ciple was also a great logi- 

Commentaries : cian. He commented on all the important 
Mithila School works of 3 ^* and also on the 5th 

chapter of the N. S.,‘ the of 

^and the of He does not appear to have 

commented on the wfor of his father as he does not refer to 
such a commentary in any of his available works, but only 
quotes from the whenever necessary. Dr. Bhattacharya 
has unearthed the names of a number of scholors like 
sftarrofaw, wfaq, ^5TtqT«mr, *5jqPr etc. Almost all of them 
have commented on the mainly in an antogonistic 
spirit as is inferred from their being quoted in later works. 
They are all supposed to have lived perhaps within the life- 
time or within a few decades of nN and/or of his son. 
might have naturally felt diffident to wield his pen against 
so many scholars of his own time and place. All their names 
have now been forgotten due to the authoritative and out- 
standing commentary of popularly known as q**q 

{ circa 1420-1500 ). His commentary named wrate covers 
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only three chapters of the *rfor, omitting the 3q«R portion. 
He took lessons from his uncle and perhaps also from 

^qfrT whom he controverts in many places in the 
He is also different from the authors of the same name, of 
the poem and the drama srcremsre. He is believed 

to have earned the epithet q^F^TC by his skill as a dialectician 
according to a traditional saying qqjqqqfaq^ sr 

It is also said that had encountered 

the great Madhva Pontif of Udipi Mutt, who was religious 
preceptor to Krishna Deva Raya of Vijayanagar and author 
of and other polemical works. had a number 

of distinguished pupils in his seminary like ( the son 

of his professor qsjqfa ), flwq (his own son ), ( his 

nephew ), qqftv?, tfrftqq etc. All of them as also 

other reputed scholars of the time like qngrfaw and 
faer II both of whom were about a generation older to 
have commented on the flfwr ( a few on stTc-stqJ also ) some 
for and others against *T|p5T like Most of them are 

now known only from references to them in later works. 
Only the commentary of gained some popularity in the 

south where a few scholars have written sub-commentaries 
on it. Thus, while the 14th century was dominated by 
and his son, the next century saw a healthy conflict, between 
the approvers and opposers of JliNfs commentators till at 
last the of gained the upper hand. This period 

is considered to be the most glorious one for studies 

in Mithila till this glory was shifted to Nadia in Bengal in 
the next century. 

( 17 ) Early in the 16th century of Bengal 

( circa 1480-1539 ) established a school of logic in Nadia. 

His pupilage under of Mithila, as also 

Nadia School that of his d'sciple faqtnfa, are now consi- 
dered to be mere myths. His father ngwr- 
was perhaps the first Bengali scholar to comment on 
the and this commentary is referred to by the son in his 
feyqmfastqnsT, is reputed as the teacher of four emi- 
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nent men the logician; ( ii ) the 

Tantrist; ( iii ) the Jurist and ( iv ) <tb«r, the founder 

of the Vaishnava movement; all distinguished in their line 
of special study. Though is famous as the founder 

of the Nadia School of ttsttrtnn, it was his pupil fwtlnfih who 
raised it to university status. He initiated a special chair of 
logic at Nadia and was its first occupant. Similarly two of 
his co-pupils are reported to have established chairs for 
Tantra and law. To occupy the chair of logic one had to 
write an original commentary on the Ttfai ( or later on, on 
the of fsiftafvr ) and also to prove in an assembly of 

learned Pandits the exceptional merits of such a work by 
his dialectical skill, himself wrote learned comme- 

taries called on ( 1 ) portions of the itfin — that on the 

srgwH portion being the most widely read — . ( 2 ) snRttta- 
of 3 ^ 43 ; ( 3 ) tat'niara'tfrara and ( 4 ) sftaRgftsrata both 
of 3*7313, besides a few independent tracts such as 
’jTiSH, stnsqicRjq, etc. In course of time as the number of 
students increased, eminent professors seem to have 
opened separate seminaries on their own and thus Nadia 
became an important centre of learning, especially for 
logic. These seminaries produced some of the best scholars 
of Indian logic like f snatafcira, 

3ST3sq, ugtRW, Spiral, and irrt, to name only a 

few outstanding figures. In Banaras also the study of the 
tascTRfar and its commentaries flourished side by side and 
we hear of such able scholars like mrswfira, 
qTRTsifflST. WWHWSISR, etc, from that place, who have 
all commented on the fascnufot; strata and/or The 

efforts of all these brilliant scholars could not, however, 
supplant the strata of atq^ar which still holds its position' 
as the first important commentary of the qfor. The fact that 
almost all the Nadia scholars who have commented on the 
of fsrctafat including and have also 

invariably commented on the strata as well, would go a long 
way to prove the merit of the latter. But for its intermin- 
able involved phraseology shrouded in a maze of intricate 
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technical terms which to the uninitiated appears only as a 
“vast mass of perverted ingenuity”, this voluminous lite- 
rature of the Neo-logicians would have attracted a wider 
circle of readers. This age of expansion, however, ended 
with ( 1603-1709 ), the prince of Indian dialectitians. 

From the 18th century the Nadia professors rarely attempted 
any commentary on the nfa or the but confined them- 

selves to writing short tracts on select individual topics. 
These are called feme’s, most of which have not seen the 
light of day. At the present time and are more 

popular in the North and in the South. Even so only 

five or six select sections from their commentaries on the 

3*3*31^ chapter, such as 

etc. are all that are taught and learnt in the 
seminaries or Sanskrit Colleges. For other portions of the 
subject the teacher and the taught both have recourse to 
the of ( mentioned under ) and 

its advanced commentaries. 

( 18 ) The rntmrci of is, as already mentioned, a 

which explains the subject matter in an easy language. 
The author does not enter into any detailed 
discussions on points of difference with other 
systems; but at the same time he discusses briefly 
the view points of the Buddhists and ritatas’s on important 
topics just to show the logicians’ dialectical methods. These 
digressions serve well to relieve the otherwise monotonous 
nature of the narrative. At the very outset he quotes the first 
Sutra of ntent enumerating the categories. The exposition 
of the four sjwn-s is spread over half the book and that of 
the second category nfri covers the major portion of the 
second half. The other fourteen categories are just noticed 
very briefly in the last few pages. The author's scheme of 
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incorporating the wstfa* categories will be clear from the 
following chart. 


' i i i i I ill 

JtJTrtq HtflT STqtSR 121^ faofo 

1 23 456 789 


1 1 r 1 . I II I 

^55 fajtmR 

10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

- [ ~~ I 

snW^Stflf 3T«f ^tq qs<35 aro Jqqjf 

1 2 3 4|5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 


• I I , 1 I I | 

301 qifllf’l fqltq *raqiq enOTV 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


3<rare 

12 3 4 

While describing the seven categories 3 «q, guj, etc. of the 
w?tfq^ system the author emphasises on important doctrines 
of that system such as the atomic theory, the origin of the 
notion of duality, qnp theory, f*%nnstf«ram, etc. In all 
these matters he closely follows 

( 19 ) The author styles himself only as in the body 
of the book, vide the concluding verse at the end of the iwiut 
section, though in the colophon at the end 
Kesava Misra of the work it is mentioned as 

and qoitfn fT^Wiqr wnai. The word fasr suggests 

Commentators that he might be a native of Mithila. 

Internal evidence is also meagre as he does 
not quote any author except besides the N. V. S. 

and their iTi^q’s. He shows marked predilection to by 
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the way he tries to defend the latter’s definition of wfaf* * 

( vide para 136 ). Dr. Peterson in his catalogue of Ulwar 
MSS. ( 1892 ) mentions that a by together 

with a sub-commentary on it by is preserved in the 

library of the Maharaja of Alwar ( vide H. N. N. M. p. Ill )• 

If this is to be relied upon*-no one seems to have^ seen and 
described these since Peterson’s notice of them-snwi^r would 
be the first author to comment on a&TW. This fact may 
also point to 3>5T*faw’s place of origin as Mithila. He is 
supposed to hive lived in the later half of the 13th Century. 
No other work of his has come to light and he has perhaps 
not written any. After the next early commentator is 

who was a protege of king Harihara of Vijayanagar 
( f 377-1 409 A- D. ) whom he mentions at the end of his 
commentary. He is unaware of the great upheaval in logical 
studies in Mithila under n#ST. The large number of comment- 
aries on the a^tl’il-some 28 are enumerated in the B. S. P. 

S. edition— and the great variants in the text— nearly half 
the space in the text portion of the above edition covering 
the 1st 96 pages is devoted to the variants— is evidence of 
the popularity of the book in the different parts of India. All 
the same, it is surprising to find that this book was not so 
popular in Mithila itself as in the other parts of India. In 
the south it was being used as a beginners’ text book till the 
appearance of the ***** of in the 17th century. 

Among the commentators as mentioned in the Bombay 
edition arefound names ofsuch scholars as *1*^*1, 

'ftflOTV, and TTtftara. None of them appears to be from 
Mithila except perhaps iMNw. Dr. Bhattacharya says that 
he belonged to Mithila v vide p. 64 of his H. N. N. M. ) while 
Dr Vidyabhushan states that “he was a Maharatta and lived 
in Banaras during the time of Raja Jai Sing’’ ( vide p. 485 of 
his HIL ). The commentaries of and ntfNm were more 

popular in the South than in other parts as more copies of 


* it is regretted that no reply could be elicited from the present 

custodians of this collection even after repeated reminders. 
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these two are found there than in the North. The former is 
to the point, free from terminology, and generally 

easy for the beginner to follow without outside help, ifhftem’s 
is a weighty and learned one, and though written under 
the SWJWTO influence like his ufrprtT, he has tried to be as 
clear as possible. This and the commentary of ( if 

available now ) deserve publication. Two other commentaries 
were published long ago, that of jfonsfjT from Poona in 1894 
and that of from Banaras in 1901; but both are long 

out of print and I have not been able to see either. 

( 20 ) The text of the followed in the present 

edition is mainly based on a transcript which I had made 
for my use as early as 1918 from a palm-leaf 
The Present MS. in Grantha script. This MS. belonged to 
Edition a learned Pandit, Shri Ramasubba Dikshitar, 

a native of Tinnevelly District and a friend 
of my Guru’s father. Shri Dikshitar, I was told, came to our 
village* in connection with the renovation of a temple and 
after that function was over, he was prevailed upon to stay 
there for teaching Sanskrit to the youngsters of the family 
. of the local Zamindar. He stayed in our village for about 
eight months and passed away there itself in September 
1838, leaving behind his 3 or 4 Mss. One of these, a fairly 
bulky one 14"x2F', contained the in 18 leaves, the 

commentary on it by nWtaw in the next 53 leaves and then 
a portion of the commentary of stews up to the beginning 
of wn’artsnfas ( ending with cW sprag— ) in 21 leaves, and 
then there were 25 blank leaves. It was written on both 
sides of the leaf, 8 ( and sometimes 9 ) lines on a side and 
not in a verv legible hand. The MS. was pretty old — at least 
about 150 years old even in 1918— the leaves had become 
brittle and smoky at the edges; and it showed signs of 
constant handling as there were corrections in between 
lines and in the margins on almost every page in different 

* This village, Chendamangalam, is situated at the mouth of the 
Periyar river some 20 miles to the north of Cochin. 
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hands. My transcript was carefully corrected by my Guru 
whose photograph adorns the frontispiece here. It was 
later used by a friend of mine, a Namboodiri from a village 
near Otlapalam. He had compared it with two other MSS. 
in Malayalam script got from two different sources. There 
was no appreciable change in the readings except for the 
addition or omission of such words as sifa, 3 . % 
etc. On comparing this transcript with the text in the BSPS 
edition of the erakrrei it is found that it agrees in general 
with the MS marked C in that edition. The text presented 
here can therefore, l believe, be taken as the Kerala recension 
of the When it was decided that these notes, which 

were originally given to certain students of the Delhi 
University who approached me for private tuition when the 
book was first introduced as a text book for M. A. Classes, 
should be printed in book form, I made some efforts to get 
the above mentioned MS. from my village in 1969. Bull 
was told that all the MSS. there had been transferred else- 
where So the original idea of including the commentary 
of iMtam was dropped. Besides the Bombay edition, I have 
seen three other editions of this primer with detailed glosses 

in Hindi. 

1. With Hindi commentary by printed at 

Banaras in 1953. 

2 With Hindi commentary by printed at 

Delhi in 1968. 

3. With Hindi commentary by printed at 

Meerut in 1972.* 

All these editions as also the English translation of 
the book by Dr. Ganganath Jha (published from Poona 

* These three together are called A editions as there is pratically no 
difference in their texts and the Bombay edition is called B. Another 
edition with Sanskrit and Hindi commentaries published in the Haridas 
Sanskrit Series from VaranasT ( 1977 ) came to my fiotice after this Ms. 
was sent to the press. 
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in 1924 ), though it came to my hands at a very late stage, 
were useful to me in various ways. Noticeable differences 
in readings of the text in these editions have been referred 
to in the notes here and there. 

(21)1 shall be failing in my duty if I do not record the 
help I derived from two similar publications, viz. ( 1 ) the 

edition of cnsrinf ( Text only ) by Dr. 
Acknowledgement S. Kuppuswaray Sastri printed under 

the title U A Primer oj Indian Logic *' 
from Madras; and ( 2 ) the edition of the same book with 
two Sanskrit Commentaries by Mr. M. R. Bodas in the B. 
S. P. S. I am highly indebted to these two for the choice of 
many an appropriate phrase in English and for deciding 
how much explanation of a particular topic should be in- 
cluded for a beginner in the subject, keeping in view the 
back-ground equipment of a modern college student. 
Suggestions for correction and improvement by readers of 
the book will be gladly welcomed. My sincere thanks are 
due to the famous publishers Chaukhambha Orientalia, 
Varanasi, for readily agreeing to publish this book in spite 
of the fact that books with translation and notes in Hindi 
are more popular among students these days. I am also 
extremely grateful to Pandit Shri Gaurinath Sastry, Ex. Vice- 
Chancellor, Banaras Sanskrit University and the present 
President, Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta for kindly 
consenting amidst his various other duties, to write a fore- 
word to this attempt after going through the proof-forms 
and for suggesting improvements and here words would 
not be adequate to express my gratitude to Dr. C. R. Swami- 
nathan, the present Principal, Sri Lalbahadur Kendriya Sanskrit 
Vidyapeeth, Delhi, but fdr whose unstinted help an 
guidance this humble attempt would not have reached its 
present stage. 

S. R. Iyer. 


j. 










jftnuiftjrqaiq; 

( 1 ) 

( INTRODUCTION ) 

[1] ^mtsfq ift 1 

M«M^ 2 ^ ^ ^ qT 11 

Translation — This ( work ) Tarkabhasa-an exposition of 
reasoning-is brought forth by me for the sake of such 
beginners who do not want to take pains and to exert, but 
desire to enter into ( i.e. learn ) the Nyaya system with a little 
hearing ( i.e. learning from the teacher ). ( With this in view ) 
the subject matter has been condensed ( as much as possib e ) 
retaining all the important arguments (for proper under- 
standing ). 

Notes — The word 31^ here and in similar contexts means 
a beginner who has the necessary background, cf. 

sitenq faqt* ( T. S. ). 

= logic or reasoning; feqfacttsq: ^fcf — that 

by which the desired meaning is brought out clearly. 

wftnfafcT The 

arguments or reasonings on which the science of logic is ase 
are expounded here. *T%q or condensation can be effected in 
two ways, ( 1 ) by omitting verbal elaboration and ( 2 ) by 
leaving out some ( items ) from the subject matter. By the two 
words and gwiffeva, the author implies that he haso nutted 
only verbal elaboration and not anything important from the 
subject matter. The latter would mean that only particular 
portions of the subject have been explained, thus detracting its 
usefulness as an elementary text for beginners. 


1. A read though Ch. B. reads only 

2. C reads thoub Ch. B. has as printed here. 


4 TARKABHASA ( rT*55TT<rr ) 

It is customary with Sanskrit writers to indicate the scope 
and purpose of their work before beginning the subject proper. 
This usually consists of four parts collectively called snj^r- 
( 1 ) fspre * the subject matter or scope of the book; ( 2 ) 
snftsnrsthe purpose; (3) 3tfa*nfo^=the proper person for 
whom the book is intended'; and ( 4 ) = relation. Here by 

the word the subject matter, by srthr « r stlsr the pur- 

pose, and by the proper person for its study, have been 
indicated. The relation, which in almost all such cases is 
that of the treated and the treatise— is 
implied in the word This last one is necessary so 

that the author should not stray away from the subject proper 
by digressing upon side issues, thus detracting attention from 
the main point. 

After introducing the reader to the scope and aim of his 
work, the author directly enters into the subject by quoting the 
first sutra of Gautama in his which is the foundation 

stone for the Nyaya philosophy. 

r [2] - cT# - 

fT’TT-TTT-^'T- RFTT rffT- 

_ Translation— “smw HR:” is the first among the Nyaya 

Sutras of Gautama. Its meaning is that by a correct and 
true understanding of the sixteen categories of substances 

beginning with strioi one gets liberated from this world of birth 
and death. 

1. J7RT<n = Means or instruments of valid knowledge. 

2. nite = Objects of valid knowledge or cognition. 

3. s Doubt. 

4. siRtsPT = Purpose or motive. 

5. = Example. 

6. = Established conclusion. 

7. WtiHR = Members of syllogism. 

8. Reduct io ad absurdum. 

9. fjfmr = Decisive knowledge. 

10. Discussion ( to arrive at the truth ). 
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11. 3l5q = Argument ( both constructive and destructive) or 
disputation. 

12. fqqagT = Mere destructive argument or wrangling. 

13. = Fallacies in reasoning or fallacious reasons. 

14. ^ = Quibbling or specious argument. 

15. = Unavailing or futile objection. 

16. = Vulnerable point ( clincher ). 

Notes — Gautama ( also called Aksapada ) is traditionally 
believed to be the founder of the Nyaya system of thought. It 
would perhaps be more correct to say that he was the first to 
codify the principles of that system in what are called Nyaya 
Sutras. Sutra here means a short pithy saying with the 
minimum words for expressing a proposition or statement, 
modelled on the Kalpa Sutras and Panini’s Sutras on Grammar. 
A popular definition of sutra widely accepted is as follows : 

** ^ 11 

A sutra should have the minimum words and should not 
give room for doubts. It should be meaningful and capable 
of covering all aspects of the point mentioned by it. It should 
not contradict any previous or succeeding sutra and should 
be blameless in all ways. 

The author, following Gautama, begins to explain these 
sixteen categories with the minimum discussion and argu- 
ments. The usual way of arriving at a conclusion is by putting 
a question in the form of a doubt or objection which is called 
tj^-the opponent’s viewpoint— and then stating the accepted 
conclusion in the form of an answer, called 

[3] n ^ = SPWFT, 

JTT^Tt ^ fW% l — 

sr|fa:, 3^fl, vref°r, t^stt i* 

: 2 I *WT *ft: I ^TfaTcTF^T ^ a T“ 

fa^TR: I SPTFTRtat 

MT'4 ti 


1. A has JtROI 

2. A & B have instei d of «W. 



Translation — or correct understanding of these cate- 
gories beginning with sraiu cannot be had unless their 3^51 
or enumeration, or definition, and or analysis are 

done. This has been said by the Bhasyakara, commentator on 
the Nyaya Sutras, ( Vatsyayana ): — “The procedure in this 
Sastra is threefold viz. enumeration, definition and analysis.” 
Enumeration is the mere statement of the categories by name 
and this has been done here in the sutra quoted above. 
Definition means the pointing out of their distinctive 
qualities or properties; e.g. that of a bull is that it is an animal 
with = dewlap ) etc., as its distinctive characteristic. 

Analysis consists in the examination as to whether the defini- 
tion fits in with the thing defined. The first having been already 
done, the other two, definition and analysis, have to be done 
now for a correct understanding of uflcn and other cate- 
gories. 

Notes — Enumeration also includes subdivision ( ) 

which is only a statement of the classes into which a thing 
could be divided. This is usually done after a thing has been 
defined, as it is necessary that all the subdivided classes should 
have the or characteristic of the main thing; e.g. amor is 
first defined as the instrument of valid knowledge. Then only 
arises the desire to know how many such instruments are 
there and hence follows the division or classification of 
into four kinds; then the definition of each kind and their 
subdivisions. has been translated as definition for want 

of a better word. The definition of c^jcri itself is 3t«ivn?ai- 
vr; i.e. a specific characteristic which enables the thing defined 
to be differentiated from other things as in the example given 
above. This happens when the 55^01 is free from the following 
three defects usually associated with it. (1) over- 

applicability; i.e. the proposed 51^31 is applicable to things other 
than the one defined ( ), e.g. if the of bulls 

is stated as ( = the quality of having horns ), it is appli- 
cable to horned animals other than bulls and so goes beyond 
the cm or thing to be defined. (2) <*5?nfg = partial appli- 
cability ( ); i.e. the covers only a portion 

of the e.g. if (the quality of being brown coloured) 

is stated as the tstj^rQfor bulls it is applicable only to brown 
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coloured bulls and not to bulls of other colours. ( 3 ) 3 t 3 fvi* = 
total inapplicability ( srqq;iq[ ); i.e. the 35*01 is not 

applicable at all to the ^qq; e.g. if qq 5 *q;q*q ( the (feature of 
having only one hoof) is taken as the 35*01 of bulls, it is not 
applicable to the bull species as they are all double-hoofed. 
Hence the 35*01 of a bull which is devoid of all the three defects 
is ( having dewlap etc ). 

The purpose of having such a strict 35*01 is mainly different!# 
ation and in some cases proper designation. ( *t 

^*oi^q qqrsiq ); e.g. ‘The quality of having smell’ iir*q?* is 
stated as the 35*01 of earth ( ) and it serves as a valid 

reason for differentiating earthy things from non-earthy things; 
for smell is the specific quality of the element earth and does 
not abide in anything other than earth. What helps in differ- 
entiation also helps in specific designation. 

The examination of a 35*01 to find out that it is devoid of 
all these defects and that it thus serves the purpose for which it 
is proposed, constitutes the third and most important process in 
Nyaya. Hence its impact on the other systems Jof thought 
like Mimamsa, Vedanta, etc. All other systems adopt this 
method of analysis in the elaboration of their topics. 

( 2 ) smrJTrft 

[ 4 ] iTTT'TfT I TTTTFT’T 

WT*T I smFTSRRT, STTTTT'T 5 RPTIT I TJ TTTRT: 

SHTIT TFT TFT I I 

I SHT* TFT, I TTFTT: 

T>?HT II 

•s 

Translation — So the 35*01 of qqioi, the category mentioned 
first in the sutra, is being stated, sqm is the instrument or 
means of valid knowledge or right cognition ( qqr^oi ). Here 
( the word ) smioi is the 35 ^q (object to be defined) and jwi**ot 
is the ^*01. ( Here the opponent puts in a query ). If sihtoi is 
the q>^oT of valid knowledge, its result has to be stated, for as 
a rule a q;** is always accompanied by a result. ( Answer ) 
True. The result is valid knowledge itself, i.e. the thing accom- 
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plished by the instrument, just as the result of the axe, the 
instrument for cutting, is the cutting or breaking up itself. 

Next the two words in the smi and ^oi, are being 
explained. 

[5] spr jvr- smr, tot: sprmtr i i 

^nrr i tto 3tttoht fcrcrer: i 

ST^ sfa I ^TTR ^froTTfrTf^ 5fRJT II 

Translation— What then is sfrf whose instrument is imFt ? 
sn=n means valid experience, i.e. an apprehension which accords 
with the true character of the object or thing apprehended. By 
the use of the word *rm*i ( valid or real ), cognitions such as 
doubt ( *T 5 i?r ), misapprehension ( ), and hypothetical 

apprehensions leading to recluctio ad absurdum ( ) are 

avoided as all these are erroneous or faulty experiences. By 
using the word atgvra ( in the definition of stof ) remembrance 
( ) is excluded. [ After this some printed editions have 

another sentence gicifeqq ?fih — Remembrance is cogni- 

tion based upon what was experienced previously ]. 
here means all cognitions other than remembrance. 

Notes — After defining awrt as ^uisjfgvFct the author 
examines it to show that it is devoid of the defects mentioned 
above. If we do not qualify by the*adjective *r«jF*f, i.e. 

if we say jwf, the s^of will be applicable to doubt etc. 

which are not 5W. Therefore the flaw of overapplicability 
3rfrr«ttfa will creep in. To avoid this the word q«n4 is used by 
which doubt etc. arc excluded from as they are not valid 
( ). Similarly the word sf^wf is used to exclude or 

remembrance from the scope of the definition. Lastly to make 
the definition more explicit the word itself is explained 

so as to include all knowledge other than ^f?r. 

Next, the second word ^^of in the definition of jfhf is being 
explained 

[6] 5^: ^T"PT ? I Sf^T^f 

Translation — What does 3 >*or mean ( in the definition of 
TWl ) ? It means the most efficient cause. That which is most 
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instrumental ( in bringing about the final effect ) is hhjshw 
and hence ^ot means the most efficient cause ( = instrument ). 

Notes— The definition of sp^or in the text is only a repetition 
of Panini’s Sutra, 1 - 4 * 42 . Another definition usually adopted is 
‘stqrai?ui spigot sF.*0TH’— that which is the most effective in pro- 
ducing the effect out of the various causes is **07. The 
author alludes to another definition of 3Rcn later on when he 
defines vide notes under para 24 . 

[ 7 ] *3 *rraq> qqfa: i 5fnr% i% 

^ qrrwr 1 q?rr trt i T^rfq qftcq^ft 

a^TfT faqq: i § faaa: 

q^q^qmq^fi ^ara 1 qr 
qcafq aaRTc% qrr-q^q^qsrcr^rr 1 aaTsa?a«nfaifaaa- 
^a^rrfaca qa^^aa 1 waaTfefaaaq^rT^Traca 
qrracaa 1 

•s 

Translation— ( In the above explanation ) and spiRi are 
only synonyms and it is not known what a *n*<n is. This is being 
explained. That which invariably precedes an effect and 
is unconditionally necessary for it, is the cause of that 
effect; e.g. the threads, loom etc. are the causes of the cloth. 
When a cloth is being made, a donkey ( the weaver’s own ) 
may be present there accidentally and so it exists before the 
effect ( the cloth ). [ Therefore the donkey also may be consi- 
dered a cause for the cloth ]. But its presence is not invariable 
( fstqrT ). [ So it is not a cause ]. Again, the colour of the 

thread is invariably precedent to the cloth. [ So let that also 
be a cause of the cloth ]. But it is not an unconditional 
necessity ( )• It is conditioned by the fact that the 

colour of the threads is a cause for the colour of the cloth, and 
if it is said to be a cause for the cloth as well, this would lead 
to unnecessary assumptions. Thus causality (3>iT<n?s) is defined 
as invariable and unconditional antecedence to the effect; and 
effectness ( ) as invariable and unconditional conse- 
quence of the cause. 

Notes — From the above definition of a cause it is clear that 
a cause should satisfy three conditions. ( 1 ) It must precede the 
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effect ( M )• (2) Its precedence should be invariable 

( f**™ ) and not accidental as the weaver’s donkey etc. (3) It 
should be unconditioned ( ). This 

when referring to a cause, means that which could not be 
made out to be otherwise than indispensable’. This reduces 
to the fact that the invariable sequence between cause and 
effect should be made out through the invariable concomitance 
(."TO® \ be tween these two directly as also between their nega- 
tions— in other words through a knowledge of ( affirma- 
tive reasoning ) and ( negative reasoning ); e.g. A may 

invariably precede an effect B; still, on analysis, it may be 
found that A is not indispensable for producing B. If A were 
to be a cause it should be amenable to the affirmative concomi- 
tance Off-qqssnfo), “if B comes to effect A should be present”; 
as also to the negative concomitance “Since A is 

not present B does notcome to effect”. In the case of the donkey, 
whether it is there or not, the cloth is produced ( when all the 
other causes are present ). It is thus and therefore 

not a cause. 

Later Naiyayikas have classified all possible dispensable 
antecedents ( ) under five heads. 

2R ^T*0TJTJ3[m gj 2^ , 

^ aft S'fcnt II 

srfwfffRiTOifq n 

f5<ft?rnfq ii 

g f 35Tc5iR<£tsq*: I 

( 19-22 ) 

Dispensability can be judged in five ways 

^ ^s-Thread ( <rsg ) is the material cause of cloth. 

This thread is known only with its delimiting adjunct ‘thread- 
ness’ ( ). Therefore the latter is known as an invariable 
antecedent to cloth only through its counterpart the thread. 
Such a thing ( ctsjjtq ) cannot be considered indispensable for 
the effect— here the cloth. 
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2. Anything whose antecedence can be known 
only in relation to some other known cause, cannot be indis- 
pensable for that effect; e.g. the colour of the thread is an 
antecedent only by virtue of its substratum and not on its 
own. Therefore it does not come within the causal apparatus 
and so becomes dispensable. 

3. ^Rq:— When the antecedence of a thing is made 

out only after it is known to be the antecedent of some other 
effect, that cannot be taken as indispensable for the effect in 
question. Ether ( stpstsi ) is known as the inherent cause of 
sound; and if it were to be a cause of cloth its antecedence can 
be known only after the former antecedence to sound is 
understood. Therefore it becomes dispensable to cloth. 

4. ^ When the antecedence of a thing can be 
made out only through the person behind the effect, that be- 
comes dispensable; e.g in making a cloth a weaver is necessery 
but the weaver’s father, though antecedent to the cloth in 
question, comes into the picture only through the weaver and 
not in his own right and is therefore discarded as dispensable. 

5. stf?r ,, vnfgq:— All things extraneous to the bare minimum 
necessary for producing the effect must be considered dispen- 
sable; e.g. the donkey which has accidently strayed into the 
place of weaving (already explained in the text). 

This classification need not be taken too literally; but 
only as an explanation of the different methods of determining 
dispensability. A little thought will make it clear that the 
^difference between the first and second categories, as also bet- 
ween the third and fourth, is too slender to deserve separate 
classification. Moreover the fifth class is so comprehensive 
that it includes all the other four. That is why the author of 
the above verses concludes by saying that the last variety is 
the most important and necessary one. 

[8] Trf TTTT’ Mr, 

1 'FTvTcft TSTT?? 

STCFTTcT I 

Translation -Some one has defined cause as ‘that which has 
affirmative and negative concomitance with the effect.’ This 
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is not proper because in that case the eternal ( ) and all- 

pervading (feg) substances, viz. time, space and ether, will turn 
out to be not causes-in-general, as their negation both in 
respect of time and space is not possible. 

Notes— ^ a nd sqfa** have been explained earlier. Time 
( STS ), space ( $«) and ether ( «fr«TO ), which are eternal and 
all-pervading, are considered to be causes-in-general ( vide 
next para ) for all effects. Since they arc eternal their negation 
in any torm is not possible and therefore they cannot have 
negative concomitance ( ) with the effect, and so 

is definition will not cover such cases. Therefore this 
definition is open to the defect of partial applicability (w fe). 
The objection is only to the definition of cause in this form 
an not to tie fact that there should be invariable concomi- 
tance between cause and effect. This definition of cause is 
accepted by the MImamsakas and some Buddhists. 

[9] ^ i ^ 

Translation— Cause is of three kinds; inherent cause 
), non-inherent cause («Tcrmnflr«Ror) and causes-in-general 
( Of these, inherent cause is that in which the 

effect inheres when produced. Cloth inheres in the threads 
and not in the shuttle etc. Therefore the former is the inherent 
cause of cloth ( and not shuttle etc. ). 

Afoto-The inherent cause is usually the material out of 
w ich the effect is produced and corresponds to the 
of the Vedantins. It is also translated as consequent cause 
and the other two as non-consequent cause and efficient cause. 

Here a new relation inherence ( ) has been intro- 

duced and so the author begins to explain the same before 
proceeding to explain the other. causes. 

[10] ^5 fTfJSISRf 5* | 

HITtta: qst SrrafT, , piftj ? I | f^. 

wfor cr? 1 ’ 


^vnn: 
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Translation — Q,. (Here cloth has relation with the shuttle 
etc. as it has with threads. Then how can you say that cloth 
is produced as inherent in threads only and not in shuttle etc, ? 

Ans. It is true ( to some extent ). Relation is of two kinds, 
mere conjunction ( qatn ) and inherence ( ). The rela- 

tion between two inseparables is inherence, and that between 
any two others ( which are not so intimately connected ) is 
conjunction or contact. 

Here the word ‘inseparable’ ( ) is used in a techni- 

cal sense which requires explanation. 

[11] Tt 

frllTf'TcT5' 5 T I 3TTT53RTT TT^nf^rTT 

I T«TT tff-T <TT: I SPTT sfa 5=T: I 

fTTRrTT 5 1 

Translation — Q,. What are ‘inseparables’ ( ) ? 

Ans. When two things are so intimately connected such 
that one subsists on the other so long as the latter is not des- 
troyed, they are called inseparables. This has been said by 
others. “Those two things are to be known as inseparables 
if one of them subsists on the other so long as the latter is not 
destroyed.” Such inseparables are (1) the parts and the whole; 
(2) quality and substance; (3) motion and that which moves; 
(4) generality and the individual things ( having it ) and (5; 
speciality and the eternal substances. The whole etc. subsists 
in the parts etc. only till they are not destroyed. When the 
parts begin to perish, the whole etc. does not subsist on the 
other, e g. when the threads perish the cloth is destroyed. 
Similarly when the substratum ( i.e. the substance ) is dest- 
royed its quality also is lost. The state of being destroyed 
( ) means existence of all causes for destruction. 
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Notes — The relation inherence ( ) is accepted only in 

the case of the five ‘inseparables’ mentioned above. The whole 
( ) rests on its parts and is regarded as lost only when 

the parts disintegrate as in the case of the cloth and its parts, 
the threads. In the case of the next two, quality and motion, 
they get lost when their substratum perishes. But when the 
quality or motion is destroyed ( e.g. when a white cloth is 
coloured blue or red, or when the motion of a ball is reversed) 
the substratum does not perish, but only inheres in the changed 
quality or motion. Generality ( or ) is a generic 

feature which inheres in all the individuals ( sqfa; ) of a class; 
e.g. ( cowness ) is the generality inhering in all cows and it 
does not disappear till the cow perishes. In the fifth case of 
inseparables, speciality ( ) is accepted only in eternal 

substances and therefore the question of their destruction does 
not arise. The use of the word in the text above is not 

happy as it cannot be interpreted in its ordinary sense ‘in the 
same order’; but has to be construed ‘as applicable in each case’ 
( as has been explained above . 

Here, inherence ( ), generality ( srmisq ) and speci- 

ality ( far?tq ) are categories adopted by the Nyaya school from 
the VaiSesikas. Kanada, the founder of the VaiSesika system, 
has classified all substances into six categories. (l) 5 «q = sub- 
stance, (2) = quality, (3) 5Fii=motion (or action), (4) 

generality, (5) fsr^tq=speciality ( or differentia ) and (6) = 

inherence. Later authors have added a seventh one to this list, 
= non-existence or negation. The first six are therefore 
spoken of as »Tiarq3[m: = existent or positive entities. The Naiya- 
yikas have included all these under the broad heading 
(=knowables), vide KeSava Misra’s own treatment under ‘aifa’ 
in part II; OsrtfWfil). That the relation between the table and its 
colour is not the same as that between the table and the book 
on it, can be easily understood. The former is called inherence 
( ’•rawisr ) and the latter is conjunction ( fjsftir ). It would be 
easy to remember that in the above classification categories 2 to 
5 ( <pi, qwtfq and ) inhere in the first category 
Also when one substance is produced out of another ( e.g. a 
cloth from cotton, a jar from clay, a table from wood etc. ) the 
relation between the component parts ( cotton, clay etc. called 
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vruw* 

3T333 ) to the finished products ( the whole or srqqfqq ) is 
not the same as the mere contact between the hand and a stick 
or the table and a book; and so here also the relation is inher- 
ence. These five cases, where inherence is accepted, are sum- 
marised in the above verse ( of the text.). 

Generality or is also called stifq and is an important 

category for the logicians. When we see different men or different 
beasts, our experience, however diverse it may be in other res- 
pects, shows a certain degree of uniformity which takes the form 
‘this is a man’ or ‘this is a beast’ (srq ng«*n, wt This unifor- 
mity in our experience can be explained only by assuming a gene- 
ric feature common to all men or to all beasts. This generic 
feature is (=manness) and ( = beastness) which is 

common to all men and all beasts respectively, however different 
they may be in other respects. Thus and are uni- 
form generic characteristics of men and beasts, i.e. HR: 

or This generality is raised to the status of a category 

( q^iu ) as it will be easier to explain many factors, according 
to the principle of economy in thought and words ( )• 

Briefly this is how the Nyaya and VaiSesika systems recognise 
generality as a distinct category. This is classed as high ( qt ) 
and lower ( arq? ). is the highest generality as it inheres in 
all the first three categories, while ^sq<q, ?puar, etc. are 
lower when compared to exit. Similarly, etc. are 

lower generalities when compared to and ^(xn, but greater 

( q* ) when compared to qj?q, ^q?q, etc. as these 

latter inhere only in a smaller number of things when compa- 
red to the former. 

This STWTsq serves a double purpose; firstly to unify through 
universal on the basis of observed uniformities, as in the case 
of ( comess ) which gives an impression of all the indivi- 
dual heads under the term cow; and secondly to differentiate 
wherever experience requires it; e.g. in particular cases 

can also denote differentiation from all things other than 
cows ( )• The first process of generalisation has led 

to several generalities being recognised, while the second of 
differentiation has resulted in postulating a self discrimina- 
tory feature called fa?fq ( speciality or particularity ) being 
postulated as a differentia for everlasting substances ( fatq- 
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**' foT) - Composite substances ( anraft*: ) like a jar or a 
cioth can be distinguished from one another by means of their 
component parts. Earth, water, fire and air are producible 
substances (*W*«nfih) and their component parts ultima- 
tely reduce to their lowest components, the atoms ( am or 
Wig) of each of these four. The ultimate atoms of these 
tour and the other five substances, ansi* ( ether ), ( time ), 

t?* space), arrant (soul), and (mind) constitute the 
everlasting substances and a unique faflq is ascribed to each 
of these. Of all the Indian schools of philosophy it is only 
the Nyaya-VaiSesika that accepts this foil as a special 
feature. In fact the term qftfe* for the school of jput? is itself 
based on this hypothesis offa?tq. Since the atoms of the four 
producible substances are alike in gar, ^ and anfr, there is no 
criterion for distinguishing an earth atom from a water atom etc 
In order to account for their differentiation a fefrr or specia- 
lty is attributed to each atom. Since atoms are countless and 
eternal, fatfq’s also are innumerable and eternal, and their 
relation to the everlasting substances ( as stated above ) is 
inherence. They are accepted as self-differentiated as well as 
self-differentiating as otherwise there would be endless regress- 
ion ( stow )• 

It may be shown that these three categories, swi?*, 
and HRgrt«r have been postulated to explain in their own way 
the unity and diversity in the first three categories ( jrwr gar 
and ssg ) with reference to the principle of economy ( ism ) 
Even among the logicians there is difference of opinion as to 
whether all the eternal substances like ether, space etc. should 
have each this Each jiva with its mind has its distinct 

experiences and other characteristics which could form its 
differentia from other jivas. But liberated;,™ ( 3*1: ) can not 
have such differentia unless a fasre is ascribed to each, as all 
such jivas are considered to be alike in all respects. Regarding 
W5BT5I (ether) some logicians of the older school contend that a 
should be ascribed to it as the delimiting determinant of 
its causality to sound ( ), while others 

say it is not neccessary. Similarly * I55 and ft* are to be 
differentiated by ft*, if they are to be distinct categories. But 
if they are classed under Iswara ( of the logicians ), as 
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Raghunatha Siromani and his followers of sr«?i«n?r do, this 
acceptance of % 3 TR is not neccessary as a separate category, 
as ISwara can be differentiated from all the rest by His 
eternal omniscience etc., without the aid of any man-made 

It would be useful to have a brief idea of the views of 
certain important Indian Schools of thought on this concept of 
anfcf as compared to that of the Nyaya School. The gram- 
marians, besides using the term 5 »i% to denote a class attribute 
as in the Nyaya sense, use it for denoting caste, lineage and 
adherence to particular Vedic branches. This latter usage 
follows from their rules for derivation of terms denoting a 
particular class ( cf. under ). 51!% according to 

them, is not only a generic attribute, but is so essential to any 
substance, that they call it ( = life-giver ). This idea is 

well summed up by Bhartrhari when he says ifh, 

RT'aRh, R^Tfa^a^wnb-i.e., ‘a cow neither becomes a cow 
nor a non-cow merely because of its physical nature; it is a cow 
because of its relation to cowness.’ The grammarians do not 
accept this relation as nor call it a separate category. 

The Bhat^a School of Mimamsakas accept 5ti% as an eternal 
and perceptible category, and though it is present everywhere 
it is manifested only through a safe. But the relation binding 
511% to the is not They call this relation 

which according to them means identity-cum-difference; $ 3 - 
or identity compatible with difference. In a state- 
ment like ‘this is a cow’ ( ifh ) ‘this’ denotes the particular 
sqffE and ‘cow’ denotes the 5fi% cowness. Thus in this state- 
ment a 5 Ti% is equated to a but the question cannot be 
absolute, as in that case ‘this’ and ‘cow’ would become syno- 
nyms which they are not. Therefore they argue that on the 
strength of the preceptual experience the relation should 

be accepted in such cases though, ordinarily difference is 
opposed to identity; for after all compatibility or otherwise of 
two things is determined by experience. Also, unlike the 
Naiyayikas who ascribe stPRPR or 5 ti% to the first three cate- 
gories only, the Bhattas ascribe the highest 5ft% viz to 
also besides to the other three. 

2 
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The Advaitins, who generally follow the Bhat^as in such 
matters, accept the Nyaya theory of snfa to their profit and 
show that their highest Arti, is the one grand ultimate 

reality called Brahman and that all the lower ones like 

etc., are only appearances superimposed on this grand flVU. 

The Prabhakara school of Mimamsakas accept stfm only 
in perceptible things and not otherwise; i.e. while 
fl^'fl?^ etc. are accepted as *nfiir’s, greater generalities like 
flttl, 3&KW etc. are not accepted as such. They however 

accept flflWTfl as the relation between two inseparable things, 
but consider it eternal only when the related objects are both 
eternal and not otherwise. They dismiss the relation Hizjwt 
as an impossible jugglery of words. 

The Buddhist and Jain philosophers do not accept flmi s *r, 
flfl^PT and as separate categories and even in their refuta- 
tion of the views of other systems there is nothing by way of 
constructive criticism. 

It is necessary in this connection to know the principles 
which determine which of the attributes should be treated as 
snfa’s and which otherwise. This has been summarised by 
Udayanacharya, one of the greatest logicians of India who 
lived in the early part of the 11th century, as follows: — 

il ( ) 

( 1 ) = unity of the object, e.g. the sky is a single all- 

pervading category and therefore cannot be a srtfit. 

Similarly EjnsKW and ( 2 ) = Identity of the 

objects though the words may be different; e.g. and 

flg«t?3 cannot both be snftt’s asflf and flgcfl, the sqfo’s denoted 
by these attributes, are only synonyms for the same object. 

( 3 ) When two attributes are such that while they 

exclude each other in some places, they exist together at 
another place, the defect is called or e.g. exists 

in the five qa’s & Ufl, wig and 3UCT9T, and exists 

in the first four ijjt’s, and also in flflfl. Thus these two attributes 
co-exist in the first four ^jft’s but exclude each other In snarer 
and This defect therefore prevents both and jjrfo 
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being accepted as Zifa’s. ( 4 ) = Lack of finality, or 

endless regression, e.g. a 5tt% cannot have another sufcT, for in 
that case, there will be no finality for, each time we add one 
more 5ir%, it will require another one over it. ( 5 ) = 

Violation of the distinctive feature of the object, e.g. fa&q’s 
cannot have a 5n%, since by hypothesis they are self- 

differentiating and cannot have another generic attribute to 
distinguish them. ( 6 ) Want of proper relation is If 

is accepted as a 5Tt% we shall have to say that it rests 
on its substratum arwre through the relation which is 

impossible. Similarly also cannot be a 511%. 

From the above it is clear why 5ri% can exist only in the first 
three categories ^wr, and This raises another question. 
What is the position then of such common features as snsFisncf, 
l^5rq?ar etc. ? Such of those attributes which cannot be classed 
as Pirn’s due to any of the preventives mentioned above 

are called Zifa’s. Even among tjqtfa’s some logicians make 
a classification as «tqaB and Alfa’s. H^qrfc’s are those 
where the attributes can be explained by other means without 
reference to their substrata, e.g., i s explained as 

tqjqtyrqq _ being the substratum of actions; as 5 i«^- 

^qqiWJRairTTq^-psthe determinant factor in the inherent 
cause of sound. Moreover the relation subsisting between them 
and their substrata is not a direct one as stqqjq orstqtir. They 
are said to be or indirectly connected. srtqastqjfo’s 

are those attributes which do not need another definitive 
expression for their understanding and which are connected 
to their substrata by a direct relation. Only those attributes 
which are connected with their substrata by means of 
and which do not come under the preventive conditions men- 
tioned above, become 5ti%’s; e.g. nNq, etc. All other 
attributes where the relation, though direct, is not ( e.g. 

^T*%?g)are simply called wq<rgrqifa»s, e.g. fqqq = object* 
mum ( objcctness ) is its characterisiic; and fqqqemq ( = being 
objectness ) is an srtqv^qTfo and its link to is self-link 

or weqa*w— i.e. the related thing itself constitutes its 
relation. Similarly nfNtfolT?* ( = being correlativeness) is 
another srtqustqtfe. It would be advantageous to understand the 
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subtle differences among snfa’s and ^qtfa’s at an early stage to 
understand the laboured expressions of later Naiyayikas. 

Though almost all Naiyayikas use the word sum?** as a 
synonym for snfa, that term really includes ^qtfa’s also. The 
division of into q* and arq* relates to only Alfa’s and 

not to sqifa’s. In fact, the saq^pJf of Sivadiiya divides 
saint??! into 5nf?r and 3qi% and the sttfa’s into q?i, 3tq?i and 
qTTqrt- Ordinarily it is only the 5iT% and that occur 

in our perceptual experience and hence the greater importance 
paid to them. 

[12] 1 cPT I 

1 ffTfff qd^i|lf5TT ; 1 
tT^- i cT^r tt: i 

ffTfeTWT I 5 I TS2T FTTcT^TT^ 1 ^ ^fcT^sfq- 

Translation — ( In the present example ) the threads and the 
cloth are the component parts ( aratqq ) and the whole thing 
(stqqfqst) respectively. So their relation is inherence, they being 
inseparables. The relation between the cloth and the shuttle 
is not inherence, because these are not inseparables. The 
shuttle does not exist in the substratum of cloth, nor the cloth 
in the shuttle. Hence their relation is conjunction ( *?qtn ) 
only. Thus it is in the threads that the cloth inheres 
and therefore threads are the inherent cause of the cloth and 
not the shuttle etc. The cloth is the inherent cause of its colour 
and other qualities ( as they inhere in the cloth ). Similarly 
the lump of clay is the inherent cause for the pot, and the pot 
itself for its colour etc. 

Here the opponent ( «jqq%^) questions the validity of the 
last statement that the pot is the inherent cause of its colour etc. 

[13] ZRT cft^T cl^iT^TRTtsfq I 

m-rt ffTfrr i i 3 rt> ?t 

«t '5f fT r i snqrr- 
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TgZzft I q-5a-I=FTc^TR%cTT Sc^cT I 

^T^fupft: *t ^fR i 

RI c ^T^RT I T*BTT Wt m foyr ^ ^ ^ R ' 

'fTTTtfff ^FTt I cRT ^RT^StS^fR I ^T^t ^ 

^1% ^r ttwt i q\^W^mrcr i ?rf| ^ 

cpvrTTl' qWr^T^t %fcT t^TR 5T% 

3*THT ^T WT 1 

Translation — ( Objection ). The colours etc. of the pot are 
produced at the same time as the pot. Therefore there can be 
no effect-cause relation between the qualities and the qualified 
as they are produced simultaneously, just like the right and 
left horns ( of a bull ) and as there is no sequence between the 
two ( i.e. the pot and its colour ). As such the pot etc. cannot 
become the inherent cause of the colour etc. in them; for the in- 
herent cause is a specific cause. 

This is answered as follows:-In fact the qualities and the 
qualified are not born at the same time. But all things are 
produced at first without any quality. Only afterwards qualities 
are born as inhering in them. If both were to be born at the 
same time they would have the same causal conditions. In that 
case there would be no difference between the two ( the pot 
and its colour ). When two things are different it is necessary 
that they must have different causal conditions. Therefore in 
the first moment the pot is produced without any qualities and 
is therefore antecedent to the qualities. As such the pot is the 
( inherent ) cause for its qualities and there is difference in the 
causal conditions as well. The jar cannot be its own cause as 
no antecedence and consequence are possible with regard to one 
and the same thing. A thing cannot become its own antece- 
dent and at the same time its own consequent. Therefore, 
being antecedent to its qualities, the pot becomes the (inherent) 
cause to them. 

Notes—' The objector at the outset supposes that the pot and 
its colour etc. are produced at the same time, in which case the 
necessary condition that the cause should be antecedent to the 
effect will not be fulfilled. The answer is that the supposition 
of simultaneousness is wrong; that all things at the first moment 
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of existence are born without any colour or other qualities and 
therefore the condition of causal antecedence is fulfilled. 

This raises another question which is put as the next objec- 
tion by the opponent. 

[14] JT^cf sfrT Sfzft SPT ^TTcr I 3refq?cq-- 

^ i cr^r ff i 

^ ^TIT I ^PT^c^DTr^TcT I ganspft ff 1 

1 ST^T Tf? =T cRT ^rfa: I 

( ?lff ^mTcTfrrTaTsfq- f^T^TT-T^ & Wit | ) ^ 

qrq - q-q-jf q-?: | ^SPTT 

^ I * ^ sm^ 5T*T yrT^T^PT T^K^cq ^nffr: I m- 
Trfq"^TT IT t ffsqfqfvr Joq’^'tTcft^TT I ift^TcRr gnTpsPT^T^ I 
2 *TfaRrPT ^FTrc^rflTTTWTT: I 

Translation — ( Objection ). In that case the pot in its first 
moment of existence cannot be seen as it is a thing without 
colour, just as wind; for ( the rule is ) that only that substance 
which has the qualities ( greatness ) and 373 ^? ( mani- 
fested colour ) becomes visible. Moreover the pot\vill not be a 
substance at all as it is not the abode of any quality. The 
definition of a substance itself is that it should be the substratum 
of some qualities. 

Answer— What you say is true. But what harm is there if 
the pot is not visible in the first moment of its existence ? 
Even if it is conceded that the pot is born along with the 
qualities ( colour etc. ), it does not become visible at the 
moment of winking of one’s eyes. It is therefore established 
that at the first moment of its origination a pot is born without 
any qualities and that it becomes visible from the second 
moment onwards. Nor can it be objected that the pot is a non- 
substance at its first moment of origination for want of being 
the abode of qualities. A substance can be defined as that 

1. B. has the word before and Ch. B. approves of that 

reading. 

2. B. reads this sentance as ijj guTrcq?qn?l3Rfq^iJHsr f 

which is evidently an interpolation from Ch. B’s. com. 
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which is an inherent cause. The other definition ( being the 
abode of qualities) can also be justified m the case iofttep°t 
at the first moment of origination, as it is capab e o e '"® 
an abode. Such capability here is only the absence of absolute 

negation of qualities. 

Notes — When a substance is defined as the substrate of 
qualitieswhat is meant is that it should be capable of being such 
a substrate and it does not matter if at certain moments of its 
existence it has no qualities for it takes up qualities at the ^ cond 

insiant and therefore absolute negation of qualities cannot b 
predicated. 

Here the sentence ( =tfis W* > wilhin brackets is "° l f 

commented by Chennubhat(a and perhaps does not form part of 
the original text though the printed texts and some MSS. have 

it Moreover it has been alluded to previously and answered 

(vide the sentence smimstsWl etc. in the previous para- 
graph. ) 

After explaining the inherent cause in some detail, the 
second type of cause, viz. the non-inherent one, is being 

explained. 

[ 15 ] 

qir^nr^TfeT^ 1 

qrq qrqqqcTTfcR R ,J K«i T F 1 TTfqTTT'TqWl *FT“ 

I * 5 SF^STO I TO TOlfTO^JTTOlTOTORl^ I 

qqqifq^T7rn3TcqT^F ; Tcq'Tcr I 

Translation— A non-inherent cause is that which adheres 
closely to the inherent cause and at the same time keeps up its 
causal ability; e.g. the conjunction of the threads is the non- 
inherent cause of the cloth. This conjunction, a quality, in- 
heres in the threads, the qualified, which are the inherent cause 
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of the cloth. It also fulfils the causal condition of being an 
indispensable antecedent. Similarly the colour of the threads 
is the non-inherent cause for the colour of the cloth. ( An 
objection is being raised to this ). Cloth is the inherent cause 
of its colour, and it would be more appropriate if some attri- 
bute of the cloth itself is made the non-inherent cause of the 
colour of the cloth as that attribute will be more closely asso- 
ciated with the inherent cause; while the colour of the threads, 
if made the non-inherent cause, does-not adhere closely to the 
inherent cause ( viz. the cloth ). ( Answer ). Not so. The 

adherence to the inherent cause need be only indirect such 
as adhering in the inherent cause of its inherent cause. 

Notes —' The phrase ‘non-inherent cause’ used to denote smu- 
should not be taken to mean that the cause in question 
does not inhere in any substratum. It only means that it can 
never become the inherent cause to the effect in question ( ^ 

); and it does inhere in the inherent 
cause of the effect directly as in the case of the conjunction of 
the threads ( first example ), or indirectly as in the case of the 
colour of the threads. The definition of non-inherent cause 
given in the text does not make this clear though it has been 
explained in the examples. A better and simpler definition is 
that given in the Tarka Sangraha, 

This means that the non- 
inherent cause should, besides serving as a cause, co-inhere in a 
common base (which is invariably the inherent cause) along with 
the effect or its inherent cause. Taking the first example, cloth 
is the effect, its inherent cause is the thread, the conjunction of 
the threads and the cloth both inhere directly in the threads. In 
the second example the colour of the cloth is the effect. Its 
inherent cause is cloth which is the common substratum in 
this case. The colour of the threads ( the cause ) does not 
inhere in the cloth and so its relation to the cloth has to be 
sought through the threads ( its inherent cause ). This relation 
is called i.e. inherence through another sub- 

stance in which it inheres. It is necessary that cause and 
effect must have a common substratum ( ). The 

relation which joins the effect to this substratum is called 
and that connecting the cause to it is «f.ROT- 
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; he T^1Sy^Sd ' me f define to 

1- oc follows •— WIWT*raW s ^rat^?l^ aT «^^ :q?n ^ 

sax u j u. .— ; 2^rfsr» 

1 1, ttllDon linking tin mnn; -"d "n , h( 

ts: 

™ ? f 

expressed as follows 

nn3 , TO .,r W ^ra^>I^^^n w,,! a, »f* ™ ^ 

£,«: « amnUimto I Similarly the second ^ “ 

be out in the form ^ain^a^ia^^Tnrafe-nwnnmi. 
tawratfit ( 3=5 ) nn^ri^ai^wi ni ton, w "*5* 
sfs waft nrg^h Wi a«ran«tfo*W>W ' 

The inherent cause also can be «P rcsS '^i“ ^ 
terminology as W rawa»»W3rt!«tK«wf^sraaiw?ft ^' J 

Jse In 

nuaifesiTOTH I Here the common substratum ( the - 
wWclTthe pot is produced ) is the two halves of the pot and 
the relation linking the two is inherence, being part and w to 
( a^rtfttft ). The halves exist in to -ton turner *■ 
selves: i.e. the relation is ni?iwt = self-link, ( • • y 
require any other relation to delimit their existence ). 

[ Such expanded expressions are quite common in almost 
all Nyaya works, especially in commentaries, which maj f appear 

cumbresome and bewildering in the beginning. Bn t the student 
who puts in some effort at the outset to understand the Na.ya 
vika terminology will find himself amply rewarded by th 
p ecise a™ compact nature of such thought-provok.ng expre- 
ssions. Though it is not intended to fill these notes with such 
pedantic expressions, we shall advert to them occasionally to 
make the student familiar with the Natyaytka phraseology. ) 

Next the third kind of cause (as per division mentioned in 

para 9 ) is being defined and after that the discussion on causa- 
lity concluded. 
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[16] (a) fafarFFRif ^TTfr^TRof, JTF3RW- 

^TN^TRir, 3Tq ^ ^R^FT I tRJT q-£FT I 

(b) ri^FT ^TNHl^ fafesf 37R*R I apfTT^ ff 

T^frrrr^R^rrr^TT | rTRT I ^rf^rqrq- 

m^smr^rr i 

(c) ti f^ffSTRT q^r ^prfr ^jrf^T^T^f 
1 ^ 5 ^ 5 rfPT^TRT8-]q‘ 5nrrqF>T , 3t SPTRTfafa I 

Translation— (a) That which is.neither an inherent nor a non- 
xnherent cause, but is still a cause is called a cause-iu-general 
or an occasioning cause, just as the loom, shuttle etc. ( other 
similar accessories ) are for the cloth. 

. . (k) These three kinds of causes apply only to 

positive categories. For non-existence, only the occasioning 
cause is possible as it does not inhere anywhere; and inherence 
is the link between two positive substances only. 

(c) Out of the three kinds of causes ( described 

above ) that one which is most efficient ( *1%** ) in whatever 
form in the production of the effect, is called its ^oj or instru- 
ment. Therefore the definition of smi<n as the instrument of 
valid knowledge is well established. 

Notes— (a) While there is only one inherent cause and one 
non-inherent cause for any effect, there are various other 
accessories and factors neccessary for the production of the 
final effect, and all these are classed as occasioning causes. All 
the three kinds of causes are necessary for an effect- for a 
bundle ot threads does not become a cloth though the inherent 

and non-inherent causes ( ^ and ) are theoretically 

existent in the bundle. y 

<b) The positive categories are six in number as mentioned 
by Kanada in his V. S. ( 1 - 1-2 ). e ° 

!. 53* = substance, 2. guts quality, 3. ^4= action ( or acti- 
biherence^^^ =SeneraIity * 5 ^ q = particuIarit y> 6 - WWW = 

Among those six, it is only the first three that are producible 
(5T*T). The other three are not producible, but are only 
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abstract concepts postulated to answer certain logical needs 
( vide notes under para 1 1 ). Out of the three producible 
things only a substance ( ) can be the inherent cause of an 

effect and any of the other two ( jpr or x* ) can be the non- 
inherent cause. In the case of a stone falling, the stone is the 
inherent cause and for the first moment of its fall, the weight 
of the stone ( a quality ) becomes the non-inherent cause; 
but from the second moment onwards of its fall the accelera- 
tion it gains during the just preceding moment ( i.e. In, a 
quality ) constitutes the non-inherent cause till it comes to rest. 
Similarly in the case of water flowing, during the first moment 
of flow the liquidity (or **?*) of the water is the non-inherent 
cause and from the second moment onwards, the acceleration 
or momentum of flow gained during the immediately preceding 
moment becomes the non-inherent cause. 

Since the Naiyayikas accept the VaiSesika categorisation of 
all knowables ( nfoifa ), it will be useful and necessary to give 
a very brief description of their categories. 

( i ) ^sq’s ( substances ) are nine in number as follows : — 

1 . .jfacit = Earth 6. *13 = Time 

2 snq: = Waters 7. Space 

3. = Light ( including fire ) 8. sntnqsSoul 

4. ^! 2 | = Wind or air 9. = Mind 

5. 3irei5T = Ether 


( ii ) tjch’s (qualities) are classified as twenty-four in number. 


1. = Colour 

2. = Taste 

3. Ti?sr = Smell 

4. *qqT = Touch 

5. *Ml = Number 

6. qfrHT'JT =Size or dimension 

7. = Separateness 

8. Conjunction 

9. = Disjunction 

10. q*?q = Remoteness 

11. wq?cq = Proximity 

12. = Intellect (or cognition) 


13. §rq = Pleasure 

14. g:tq = Pain 

1 5. = Desire 

16. $q = Aversion or dislike 

17. aq?^ = Effort or volition 

18. Weight or heaviness 

19. = Fluidity 

20. *^ 5 =Viscidity (or oiliness) 

21. = Tendency 

22. vnr = Merit 

23. — Demerit 

24. qis^ = Sound. 
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in h^Sn^nT/wn"'^ 0 ° U .- aS Were -.d by (Canada 

p ’ ,lle remaining seven were added by t'necom- 

Tat Jr/ raSaS i aP S da ' °" e ° fthe best definitions of Gnna is 

I " a p ' ( v - 83 ) ■«» S«nfasn Ml Men Mssti 

??'• K reslde ,n substances and ate themselves devoid 

ot attributes ana actions. 

ficatinnT^ ^T S j°^r 01 ofNai - v5 y ikasdoes not find sufficient justi* 
tLnZni ^ WW. TO and ^ as go,’ s . Disjunc- 

diff^r t ? l ° S l 0f contact or ^mwr. The stcond one is not 
difterentirom ^ and therefore comes under ««,W. Remote- 

an proximity are only notions in time-relations or space- 
relations and are hardly separate from time and space. The 
same argument used for excluding fapv might hold *ood in 
the case of and arern as well. But, on the whole, the Naiya- 
yikas seem to hold that these apparently negative qualities are 
not contradictory to the one previous to it; but that they repre- 
sent positive notions. 


It would also be useful to remember the classification of 
Gunas into fafa ( special ) and ( general ). A special 

quality is one which resides in one substance only at one time 
and not in two or more substances. The rest are naturally 

***** or general qualities. The B. P. enumerates them as 
follows 

*<raifon: 3* : II 90 (b) 

stEWmHTSTs*! wft gun: 1 

nfnfnq^rTOi 11 91 

g^wlnl *?rot«igou gl Jttff&n:” 1 92 (a) 

The six qualities beginning with intellect, the four ending 
with touch, viscidity, natural fluidity, merit and demerit (together 
termed as wss ), impressions or memory ( vnnni which is a 
variety of ) and sound are classed as fl^rqgoi’s. 

The seven qualities beginning with number and ending with 
proximity, artificial fluidity, weight and velocity ( In ) are 
wmwrgoi’s. It should be noted that*f?qn* ( tendency ) includes 
the three varities, (memory). In (velocity) and flnfnwrqqj 
( elasticity ) and no reason is given as to why they are clubbed 
together under one word For other classifications of 

qualities the student may refer to the B. P. and its commentary 


tgrara: 
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the S. M. They are also described in the second part of this 
book also, when defining substances. 

( Hi ) **«*( motion or activity ) is divided into five kinds:- 

(1 ) upward motion; ( 2 ) wq*T»r = downward 

motion; ( 3 ) = contraction; ( 4 ) vsnvn* expansion and 

( 5 ) = going or any movement that does not come under 

the above four. Though this classification is evidently unsatis- 
factory, it is followed by almost all Naiyayikas in deference to 
Kanada’s original classification in his Sutra ( 1-1-7 ). The words 
m&.fkm and ff* are all used as synonyms in common 
parlance; but in Sastraic usage, especially among the Naiyayikas, 

there are certain differences, ffct is the volitional impulse or 

effort that invariably precedes any activity; ***is the general 
term for any motion and fern denotes the particular activity 
denoted by the context. This difference between the latter two 
is no doubt too subtle and is not adhered to rigourously. But 
it is not difficult to discern the difference in meaning in expres- 
sions like “as* drains” etc. 

For the definition of ^Jt^we shall follow^ Kanada who says 

This means that action ( or motion ) inheres only in one subs- 
tance at a time, is different from Guna or quality and is the 

immediate ( i.e. non-inherent ) cause of conjunction and dis- 
junction. The last portion ( ) is the 

most important factor and is based on the essential fact that 
every activity brings about first a disjunction iftwm), then loss 
of conjunction with previous spot ) and thirdly 

conjunction with another spot < swfcreWta); each of these 
three factors occupies one moment ( ). Thus with the 

moment of its origin an activity ( fawi ) is said to last four 
moments and it comes to an end in the fifth moment. It is 
interestine to note that the Naiyayikas use any one of these five 
factors as a delimiting condition ( STlfa ) of a w which is the 
lowest unit of time conceived by them. [ Ke$ava Mi$ra also 
refers to this function of ftpn (or activity) in the next paragraph 

in the text ]. 

The other three abstract categories STOTWT foSta and SPRST* 
have been explained earlier when dealing with These 
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three together with the ultimate atoms ofthe first four substances 
and the other five substances from or ether, are con- 
sidered as eternal ( ) and hence non-producible ( arstsq ) 

as already explained under para II. 

as a separate category was not mentioned by Kanada 
along with the other six categories. He however mentions it 
in his Sutras quite a number of times as though it is a foregone 
and undoubted conclusion (e.g. . y.S. 1.1.4). 

Later commentators ( some say it is the great Udayanacharya 
but there is no definite proof for it ) rightly raised it to the 
status of a separate q^t*r or category and since then the number 
of categories is accepted as seven by both Vaigesikas and Nai- 
yayikas. The word has been translated into English as nega- 
tion as well as non-existence, though both the words do not 
represent the full implication of the Sanskrit word s .*Tqrq. 

srotsis of four kinds; iwmT* = antecedent non-existence; 
vqqrs consequent non-existence; = absolute non-exis- 
tence; and or i^=mutual non-existence or difference. 

An expression such as “a pot will be produced here shortly'* 
predicates the non-existence of the pot before it is produced. 
This is therefore called anmiw. This is a necessary cause for 
any effect. It is beginningless, but gets destroyed as soon as 
the effect is produced. When a pot is broken or lost , 
then also we speak of its non-existence, which is then called* 
It has thus a beginning from the moment the effect is 
destroyed, but continues endless afterwards. This is what is 
meant by saying that a stmvri^ has no but has while 

has a SHTWiq but no tarq. It will be noticed that nrimm 
5FT* and represent the three stages of time; past, present 

and future. The past has no beginning, the future has no end, 
and the present has both beginning and end. 

The third variety of strict occurs when we say ‘the book 
is not on the table’ or *a cow is not white*. In such cases 
what is denied is the relation of the book with the table and 
that of white colour with the cow. This is called 
or absolute non-existence and it is supposed to be eternal. 
This word has been explained as follows : — 
srfafciyrttsiTTf :, affiqw four:” 
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The fourth variety is called or simply ^ which 

means difference or non-identity. In expressions like ‘qs: qzt st’, 
what is denied is the identity ( ) of the cloth with the 

pot and this makes it different from the previous three varieties. 
In other words when we say qzt st’ we deny the relation 
of the cloth with the pot; but when we say ‘qz: qzt we deny 
the identity of the cloth with pot. The former is tfNP'cTWtW and 
the latter and the distinction is brought out clearly 

by the use of the locative case in the former, which at once 
gives the notion of 3tfaqj*ai( = substratum). This variety is also 
considered by the Naiyayikas as eternal just like 

The various factors involved in a negative statement are 
five in number and should be carefully discriminated. They 
are : (1) counter-correlative i.e., the object the exis- 
tence of which is denied; (2) the delimiting 

adjunct of the ; ( 3 ) stg^fn^, the correlate substratum; 

( 4 ) its delimiting adjunct; and ( 5 ) stfa- 

the relation which delimits the counter- 
correlativeness of the object with the substratum. In a cogni- 
tion like * 55 sret snfta’ the existence of a jar on a parti- 
cular spot is denied, qz is here and its delimiting 

adjunct is gztw; for, what is denied is not any particular jar, 
but the whole class of jar which is delimited by ‘jarness’. 
Whenever the existence of an object is considered, one has to 
conceive it only through a substratum to which it is bound by 
some relation; and this holds good when its non-existence is 
also being considered. Here is the substratum, 
and its delimiting adjunct is evidently As the jar is 

conceived as existing on the ground only through its con- 
tact with it, its non-existence also is delimited by the same rela- 
tion, contact or rigtn, which is therefore the 

in the present case. When we say *at 5 | *wn*I*T sret snfta’ 
this relation is CTTOPT, and the statement can be true even when 
there is a jar on the ground. But, if by the word the com- 
ponent part of the jar ( ssqiss ) is what is meant, then the state- 
ment cannot be true, for the jar inheres in the qjqra and this 
cannot be denied. In £the latter case ( when qjqra is the 
) we can say ‘sret snwta SZt JfTfcr to make it true. The 
Naiyayika would thus expand the anrre in the statement ‘55 
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qzt qiftq’ as follows q^qtfjq;:qqif^ag2 ? gigf^ n fa. 
qrfbqifq^fqq^q^qjqfc^r^fnqTcFrsqTq:, or simply q?nfq- 
^rriT^jjraTgtftfiT^vn^: — the relation and the two delimiting 
adjuncts being left out as self evident. 

In the case of qUTqrq and vqq the aigqtfn^ is invariably the 
inherent cause ( RjrqifqsjqtTT of the uftmfb 5 * ) and the delimit- 
ing relation is therefore *Tqqiq, for it is in the component parts 
( such as 3571^5 etc. ) that the object ( such as q? etc. ) is said to 
be produced or destroyed. In the case of ar^qlsquriq, e.g. *q»: 
72 t q\ it is the ‘sameness’ of the ( qz ) that is denied 

in the srjjqtfh^ ( qz ) and the delimiting relation is always this 
‘sameness’ or cH^itrq as it is called in Nyaya phraseology — q^q 
3 n?HT fq aid q*q St <np««; qtq qiq: qi^r?*q. Thisamtq is 
therefore called qi^Tfjqstjq?qt 7 f^T«Tq or stmply ^ = differ- 
ence; and the other three varieties are classed together as 
ST*mfvuq, where waq ( = relation ) means ‘relation other than 
qt^Ttiq.’ It will be seen that, in the ultimate analysis, it is this 
‘relation’ that forms the basis for denial in all negative state- 
ments. This will also illustrate the great importance which 
Indian logicians ( especially of the Navya Nyaya school ) 
attach to ( relation ) in general. 

To avoid endless regression srqTqmiq of an object is, in 
general, considered equivalent to the original qtq itself; eg. qsr- 
HT*i*nq becomes qz itself. But qzmrqq? may not always be qz. 
This discussion is too abstruse for a beginner to follow and 
need not be pursued here. 

The concept of srqiq, highly complex as it is, is of consider- 
able moment to the pluralistic view of the universe ol the 
Naiyayikas. They define gfq; ( or liberation from all worldly 
existence ), which is the end and aim of all systems of Hindu 
Philosophy, as smqf?qq^:^*qsj, i.e. annihilation of all unhappi- 
ness or evils. On the face of it, it leads to the supposition that 
the Naiyayikas are pessimists. This is not so. The word 5:17 
in this context means all voluntary activities leading to birth 
and death. Complete cessation of all such activities comprises 
in itself all conceivable forms of happiness ( ). By 

defining gfa through the positive side in some such manner as 
fq?qfq?fq*iq?plTqi%, etc, the emphasis is more on 
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what one expects and not on what one should do to attain that 
stage. This latter emphasis is reflected through the negative 
form of definition ; for, after all, is the highest goal which 
everyone should try to achieve. 

( c ) All the above discussion on causes was necessitated 
by the definition in para 5. Though has 

been explained as the most efficient cause ( vide p ira 6 ), we 
have yet to know how to determine which is the most efficient, 
cause out of the three classes. In trying to explain this the 
author uses the phrase which still leaves it indefinite, as 

each one can interpret-it in his own way. The commentator 
Chennu Bhafta offers the following remarks t— ‘ 

stsfasw i si, 

3t, sTKtfa'qftrnsN l«rn«r: i ?ra fcsnfa 

I” This, in effect, is only a paraphrase of what the author 
himself says in a subsequent paragraph ( vide para 18 ). 

Naiyayikas of the older school define *>t°t as 
^Tl'qK°T fqrn’ » i.e. a specific cause which has an activity (**nqi<t) 
accompanying it in producing the effect. According to this a 
potter’s stick becomes as he uses it in producing the rota- 
tion of the wheel. By adding the adjective 4 *qrqiqq?C, they 
appear to make the definition more cumbersome rather than 
more specific. For the potter’s wheel itself or the inherent 
cause itself ( q»<TT3JFT ) can become the The Navya* 

NySya school define as q>Tt<JT’, i.e. ‘that 

cause the absence of which will not produce the effect even 
though all other causes are present.* This will ultimately 
reduce itself to saying that the is itself the ^qor. 

For after the two parts of the jar have joined together, the jar 
is produced and no other cause operates in the formation of a 
jar. To avoid further confusion, it would appear best to 
adhere to the definition of Panini‘«T*S<TO q*oi (erer.1-4-42) which 
the author himself has adopted earlier (vide p. 6) and to adopt 
that cause as which satisfies best in any individual case. 

[ 17 ] SWTOfafa vTCFff cTW I 

srctssf ^TTTfflf^?TFTFTt 

3 
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^Ffcrr i sr?w*T g;^RrM^^Ri^i^Tcf i % faanfe- 

*PTWm?TT ^rf ^IM^lfWRt ^ FTFT I 

Translation .'-Someone defines swm as that ( instrument ) 
by which a thing not known previously is made known. This 
is not correct ; because, based on the same jar ( perceived 
already) a succession of cognitions as ‘this is ajar’ ‘this is a jar’, 
each based on the immediately preceding cognition, arises and 
all these will have to be treated as invalid. Nor will it be correct 
to say that all these cognitions being momentary, each one has 
for its object the jar of that particular moment ( which does 
not exist at the succeeding moment ) and thus the above defini- 
tion of knowing what is not known earlier, can be satisfied. 
Because in sense perception such difference in the minute 
moments of time is not cognized. If this difference in time be 
cognizable, then the feeling of simultaneity of the four things 
beginning with motion and ending with contact ( which is 
experienced by all ) will become inexplicable. 

Notes— This definition of aum is that of the Buddhists who 
believe that everything in this world lasts only for a single 
moment ( ). In the case of these successive or 

serial cognitions, the first cognition does not exist when the 
second one arises and so the jar presented as object in each 
cognition does not exist at the moment of second cognition, 
and thus, they argue, their definition is flawless. The Naiya- 
yika does not accept this concept of momentariness. He 
argues that such minute difference in time is not noticed, but 
what is experienced is a simultaneity in such cases. For example 
when a lotus flower is pierced by a needle, we feel ( and 
actually say ) that all the petals have been pierced simultane- 
ously. Actually theie are four moments of time involved in the 
piercing of even one petal— ( 1 ) the motion of piercing the 
first petal with the needle point; ( 2 ) the separation of the point 
from that petal; ( 3 ) the destruction of the contact of the needle 
point with that; and ( 4 ) its contact with the second petal. 
These four factors are expressed as fom, faqrat favrm:, fw«int^ 

— This sentence is seen 

printed along with the text after in almost all the edi- 
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tions; but it appears to have crept into the actual text from the 
commentary of Chennu Bhatta. Otherwise the author would 
not have used the abbreviated form which 

the commentators explain as above. 

Several moments of time elapse before all the lotus petals are 
pierced; but still the experience is that all have been pierced in 
a moment. Therefore subtle differences of time in such cases 
are not cognizable and this holds good in the case of successive 
cognitions referred to here. So the argument that the jar in the 
previous cognition occurs as a fresh (or unknown) object in the 
succeeding cognition does not hold good, as the idea of momen- 
tariness itself is contrary to experience. 

Now the author concludes his arguments on the definition 
of jwiot. 

[ 18 ] *rf%, spri^^rreFfa; 

I [ TTfRTr: 

3TpTtrrfq-^f ffrey flOT ( 

I ] 

I m 

Translation — There are various causes for valid cognition 
such as the cognizer, the object cognized etc. Can all these be 
( called ) s>f<n’s or not ? This is being answered. Even when 
the cognizer and the cognized object are there, valid cognition 
does not arise; but when there is contact of the sense-organ 
with the object cognition arises without delay. Therefore sense- 
object-contact alone becomes 5>*or. [ Because of this peculiarity 
it ( the sense-object-contact ) attains a more specific nature over 
all other causes such as the cognizer etc; and that ( cause ) 
which is more specific than others is ( as already explained 
above ). Therefore sense-object-contact alone is ^01 and not 
the cognizer etc. ] 

Notes— The author emphasises the specific nature of the 
sense-object-contact to show that that alone is in valid per- 
ception. This would imply that he rejects the definition 

(explained in the previous paragraph) 
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and adopts the modern view. But that he is not definite about 
it is brought out immediately below when he says that 

in the case of OtfowKQR or indeterminate 

knowledge. 

The portion enclosed in brackets [ Uttmi: 1 

is omitted from the text in many MSS. Chennu Bhatta does not 
comment on this portion as it is only a repetition. 

[19] <nfa spimifa i ^ 1 "srwt^- 

Translation — These nwn’s are four in number as stated (by 
Gautama ) in the Nyaya Sutra. ( 1 ) st«i^ = the instrument of 
perception; ( 2 ) stsjttr = inference; ( 3 ) 3qqR = comparison; 
and 513^ = word or verbal testimony. 

(3) 

[20] f% <pr: 5T?w ? STSTTc^nfr 5wra?*T srcw i 

^ 5TJTT Jrf^3TT I STI feerr 

I cT^TT: faM I 

Translation— What then is perception ? That instrument 
which gives rise to direct valid cognition is called perception. 
That alone is called direct valid perception which arises 
through the sense organs. It is of two kinds— ( 1 ) gf«t$ 9 q« = 
determinate and ( 2 ) a indeterminate. The instru- 

ment of perception is of three kinds. In certain cases it is the 
sense organ itself ; in some cases it is the sense-object-contact; 
and in certain others it is knowledge itself. 

[21] $frfTfo*t spT*nr ? trer smr m 

mm I cl«rrf$ I 3TTCJTT ^ ffcftor 

5TTTTT: TOftfor I fafofrm ^ 

qwf, TT^ltfT^ I 

Translation— When does the sense-organ become q>*ot ? 
When an indeterminate knowledge is the result ( of perception ) 
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then the sense-organ is the instrument. The various processes 
involved in perception are as follows first the soul prompts 
the mind; the mind gets into touch with the ( particular ) sense 
organ, which in turn goes forward to contact the object, be- 
cause the senses have the function of contacting the objects. 
Then through the sense-organ which has contacted the object, 
indeterminate knowledge arises ( at first ) which visualises the 
object alone as 'this is something’, without any idea of its name 
or generality ( or any quality making the object definite ). The 
instrument of such a knowledge ( ) is the sense-organ 

just as the axe is that of cutting. The sense-object-contact is 
the mediate activity, just as the axe-wood-contact is that of the 
instrument of cutting, the axe. Indeterminate knowledge is the 
result just as the actual severance is by the axe. 

[ 22 ] 

5TFT l 

Translation — When does sense-object-contact become 'l 
After ( the above-mentioned ) indeterminate knowledge has 
arisen, it is followed by a determinate cognition, which visua- 
lises the object observed as something with a definite name as 
Dittha, as something with a generality or belonging to a parti- 
cular genus or class as a Brahmin and as something with speci- 
fic attributes or qualities as black in colour ; i.e. a definite 
knowledge wherein the attributes or qualities and the qualified 
( and how they are related ) are all clearly brought out as he is 
Dittha, a Brahmin with dark complexion. In this case ( i.e. in 
determinate cognition ) sense-object-contact becomes the 

indeterminate cognition is the mediate activity and the deter- 
minate knowledge itself is the result. 


[ 23 ] 
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^HTTr^r^T^TT^ift ^tft i 

^R^? t T^5TTfrR^F : cT^5q7 c TTT: I ^RTfc?!^: qjspr |* 

Translation — When does knowledge itself become 95*01 ? 
Alter the above said determinate knowledge has been gained 
there arises the knowledge of discarding or accepting or in- 
difference ( of the object perceived ). In that case indetermi- 
nate knowledge is «*or. Determinate knowledge (which 
follows ) is the mediate activity ( «?nqi* ) and the knowledge of 
discarding or otherwise is the result. 

[24] I sfrT’W ? 

1 

Translation-- Some one says ( as follows ) Even for deter- 
minate knowledge and the rest, it is the sense-organ itself that 
is the instrumental cause. Whatever contacts etc. ( of the senses 

and objects ) occur in between, they all form the mediate 
activity. 

Notes ( on paras 19-24 ). The word it should be 

noted, is used both for perception (stwanin ) and its instrument 

( W ). [ Cf. qeqqu* 1 T. s. ] By stating the four 

instruments the author has left it to the student to infer the 
four kinds of cognitions ( a*,’s) of which these are instruments. 
They are :-( 1 ) perception, ( 2 ) wgfofo = cognition by 

in ferenc e ; ( 3 ) *qfafr = cognition by comparison; and ( 4 ) 
*113^3!* = cognition by verbal testimony. The divisions and 
sub-dmsions of*Ror ff* followed in other similar elementary 
Nyiya texts like w imnqftfe etc. are more lucid and 
this is given below in the form of a table. 


After q^5 some printed texts have another sentence *355|?q*eH5p:q. 

WTOtsti mmm* ™ f 551 * 3 l^t- 

Sfqqj. . The inclusion of this is not warranted by the context. Its 
proper place, it at all it is part of the text, should be under the definition 
of ( under para 6 or under para 18 ). 




$9 


gpr ( or ) 

L 


«j*ut = wgqrc in 
the form of 

I 
I 


I 

sravrq: 

I 


I 

qqtqf stqqtq? 


sroi or qqrof 

I 


SW or 


stqqul: 


r I , u 1 

q?q^ at^fafq 3qfqfq 
^oi = n?q^ or = stgqiJT = squrc = 51*5 
^fS^q or *qifa or stis*q or qq 
5JH 3fTq 3fiq 


I 

» 

l 

first divided 
into 

ftfqq^q^ 

and *tfqswqq> 

and then again 
divided into 6 
varieties corr- 
seponding to 
the 6 


j ( No sub- 

first divided divisions ) 
into 3 classes 
^qgspqq'l 
^q55«qf?r^ 
and stsqqaqfcrHl 
and again divided 
as wq and 

q*i*5 


I 


*?5iq 


fqqqq 


I, 


fafeqiqq meaus without qualification and f?fqq>qq with quali- 
fications. In the cognition of any object, say of a jar, three 
factors are involved, namely ( 1 ) the jar entity called farcfaq 
or substantive, ( 2 ) its determinant jarness called fqsfqq or 
Ji^nr, and ( 3 ) the relation linking the previous two, called 
Stan or The determinants of these three are respectively 

fMt«qm, q$rc<n ( or faitq<n?n ) and These play a very 

significant part in the phraseology of qsqsqiq ( and also in the 
other systems of Indian philosophy which follow the Nyaya 
method of analysis ). In the cognition ‘this is a jar\ jar is the 
object or fqqq and the cognition itself which contains the fqqq 
in termed fqqfq^. Their determinants fqqqai and fqqfqfll also 
play important roles. The former three factors ( fqfcq etc. ) 
are included under fqqq, as they are all presented in the cog- 
nition and the determinant faqqqt will include all the three 
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determinants ( etc. ) or any one of them according to 
the context. The cognition of a jar will be found expressed as 

* Hsfasnratoai*™ 55 * R » 

and such expressions are not easily translateable in another 
language. 

By the word tow ( in fatow? etc. ) all the 3 to*tat s arc 
meant. The student can easily see that the absense ot any one 
of them will make the other two non-existent, and also that the 
third one has an edge over the other two as it is the 

binding link and so draws to itself the other two. Indeter- 
minate knowledge is often defined as 5?R or simp y 

tfgqtonfi? 915$; and the determinate one as 
a cognition in which all the tout’s are presented. This latter 
is always of a complex nature as explained above and is called 
fafetSSI* ( qualified knowledge ). 

When the sense-organ comes in contact with an object, say 
a jar, determinate knowledge of the jar does not arise the next 
moment. But the observer perceives the object as a vague 
something, without the total's having any link with one 
another. This is what is called fatow?. It is necessary to 
have such an intervening knowledge because, sttow*5 being a 
qualified knowledge, is dependent upon the knowledge of the 
qualification — fatfaBI|i*tW . This rule comes 

up by actual experience. Suppose A has a stick in his hand. 
B, on observing him, only says A has something in his hand, 
so long as he does not know what a stick is. So, just as the 
knowledge 3 **: ( the man has a stick ) is dependent on 
the knowledge of the stick, the knowledge of a jar (s*4 oawooa* 
tot* ) is dependent on the knowledge of the qualification 32?*. 
This knowledge of 32<* is supplied by the judgement of the 
observer through his latent impressions ( ) and the 

fatow* helps him as a catalytic agent. So the Naiyayikas 
postulate as a necessary antecedent to the 

the only difference between the two is that the former is not 
capable of being expressed in words. Cf. 

“afiiwi q* waiwn atoww * 

^ q* fittoww wqtototot 

( p. 92, Benares Ed. ) 
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Among the different Hindu Philosophers it is only the 
grammarians who do not accept this They hold 

the view that no knowledge of an object is possible without the 
help of the word signifying it. (cf. sffe srsfar Htqqt * 

waft— *!.<?. ). All other systems accept in some form or other 
the difference between the two kinds of knowledge, though they 
may differ in the explanation of the details. The Buddhist 
logicians assert that is the real valid perception while 

is all illusory (wn). They take the word to mean 

doubt or fabrication; e.g. the man in front may be called by one 
as and dark coloured, by another as as and brown colour- 
ed and so on. It is difficult to get at the truth after sifting 
through all th:se fftsp^’s. is free from all these fft^sq’s 

and in that form the object perceived is presented as a thing-in* 
itself which they call absolute and unrelated in its 

momentary existence. ( cf. faqq: ). 

Kegava MijSra also alludes to it at the end of his treatment of 
( vide para 33 below ). 

the author of a Bha§ya on the Vai$e§ika Sutras, 
( circa 3rd century AD ), describes as an awareness 

presented only in imagination ( ). The Bhafias, 

while following him, use the same expression in explaining it, 
and compare it to the vague unverbalised perception of a child. 
This vagueness, they assert, is due to the fact that the genera- 
lity such as presented in the is not understood 

as pervading all the several individuals belonging to that class 
( ), thus missing the idea of sameness or similarity ( argfft ) 

when the same observer perceives another jar. Moreover the 
object in front is conceived as a mere awareness of an entity 
( «tfa» ) without any relation with any kind of attribute, with 
the result that or difference from other classes cannot 

be had. These two factors and *qf?Rt constitute the 

special feature of and these are missing in 

While the Bhafias hold along with the Naiyayikas that 
is only to be inferred, the Piabhakaras say that it is 
presented in itself at the time of sense-object-contact along 
with the knower and the thing known, as in the case of other 
cognitions, that the three firawn’s are presented in the 
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qrgqq; also as in sfasraqq;, but that the connections between them 
are missed and that is why the observer is not able to put it in 
words. The Vi^istadvaitins also adhere to the above view of 
the Prabhakaras in their explanation of ftfqq>5qq>. 

The Naiyayikas refute all these views, but end up by esta- 
blishing it as a ne6essary antecedant to their theory of complex 
knowledge ( feiferesrR ). The Advaitins, however, carry it 
forward to show that real fafqqjqqq; is the highest form of 
realising the truth ( ), the only absolute and permanent 
reality ( ), untainted by any of the attributes ( ftfqq*! ). 

This is one of the many instances where the followers of 
Sankara’s Advaita use the device of the Naiyayikas to explode 
the pluralistic view of the latter. 

The question also arises whether fafaq^qq* is a valid 
perception ( jrt ) or only an illusion ( $r ). As our author 
just mentions these at the end of the book (under g f%;-in part II) 
a little explanation about wn would not be out of place here. 
The simplest definitions of these two are OOWTTO 5TR 

JWT and ^r sr:— B y the word the Jtspi* 

or attribute ( such as 32R ) is meant and means 
or qfe; and means tretqmiemfet i.e. gaf*p$ = q^ etc. If 

in the cognition of a jar, its own attribute «raR is presented as 
the qqqr then the cognition is valid; otherwise it is invalid or 
illusory, as in the case of mistaking a piece of nacre as silver. 
In fMq«R?qq> the inter-relation of the fqq*Ri’s are only missed 
but not mistakenly perceived ( as silver is perceived in nacre ). 
So it is neither jrj nor wr, as Vi$wanatha points out explicitly. 

* mfa SW *«Tlf«fqqjqq?5: I 

% ^q^qRWRf? <TtT.ll” ( *TT. q. 135 136 ) 

The author began his^discussion on qj^or (vide para 6) where 
he used the words *TRqR*R, stfaqr^R, and and now ends 
up his discussions by laying stress on these same words in para 
18. He has scrupulously avoided the definition “«nqrc^- 
sn*TT?oi WOT q*oi” and has made it clear that he does not 
accept that view when he says Jmttq- 

qi?<T 5f*Jrqw«Tl*iTf?^q q>T®T” ( vide para 18 ). Here in describing 
the three q>*oi’s of perception, he lays particular stress on 
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mra .in<m in all the 3 cases. (In some editions thedefr 
oittoTof *m\K is also included in the text which is considered 
spurious in the text followed here, vide footnote on page 38 ). 
When the author says there are only two kinds of Pe fce P‘”“ 
and immediately gives 3 nsm's for the same, the question arises 
whe«h« there is a third variety and if so why he has not 

included it in his statement of division. If, as the author has 
explained, 5 imuP,HSfe has as its ««, does it 

find a place under perception at all 7 According to the accept- 
ed ftunwr. all perception is produced by sense-object-contact 
and its num is either the sense-organ liselt when you accept a 
Zm in between or the sense-object-contact when ,s not 

accepted. The author subscribes to the latter view as explain- 

ed above. 

in the case of all cognitions other than perception, knowledge 
of something t e.g. oi etc ‘ ) becomes and it is 

only in perception that is other than knowledge, vide the 
table of SH given on p. 39. Actually knowledge whether the 
owlet observed is to be rejected, accepted or left alone as 
neutral comes from tne knowledge of minty, which is gained 
either by inference ( agntu) or from tne advice oi elders 
( wwtw-ww* )• so smitwnsl* does not come under 
LuT ln fact Viswauatna in ms S. M. ( under 
5 I has delined perception as *IHS«"<* Slid. Moreover, 
cannot be considered even as an ordinary cause 
as it is open to the flaw ( vide notes under para 11), 

for its antecedence to pntWWSW can be established only 
after it is known as antecedent to WWW- These eonsldera- 
lions lead one to doubt the correctness ol the text here or that 
there is some inconsistency in the treatment of the subject. 
Neither Chennu Bha«a nor Gopinatha makes any mention of 
it in their commentaries. It has not been possible to procure 
any other commentary to verify the position. This conclusion 
gains additional srtength by what the author says i to ■ para 
as the view of someoue, that the sense-organ is el 

cases of perception, without either supporting or refuting , 
though it is evident that he does not agree with it. 
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[25] TOfcpTT: ^TR^Tfwnt^: qfoTT 

^ IjTSTffT tffrn, tf^*PT^T*mPT:, tftTcTPP, 

STW^mp?:, Wcrqf^zr^T^?%fcT I 

Translation The relation of the senses with objects, which 
is the cause of valid direct perceptual cognition is of six kinds 
only as follows :-( 1 ) contact; ( 2 ) inherence with the con- 
tacted object; ( 3 ) inherence with the inherent in the con- 
tacted object; ( 4 ) inherence; ( 5 ) inherence with the inherent, 
and ( 6 ) the relation of being substantive and adjunct. 

These six relations are being explained in order in the next 
6 paras. 

[26] *rcr ^f'Tr stft arer# 

’rcisiT:, sTOftafire* q<r, srffrf^wr t ^ 

wrt 5r«r#, ‘amfufir’, W 

Translation When the cognition of a jar comes through the 
ie p of the eyes, then eye is the sense-organ, jar is the 
o ject, and the relation between these two is mere contact, as 
t ey ( the eye and the jar ) are not inseparables. Similarly 
when ^knowledge of the soul ( i.e. one’s own self) arises, in the 
orm 1 am , through the internal sense, mind, then this latter 
( i.e. mind ) is the sense organ, soul is the object, and their 
relation is also mere contact. 

Notes Perceptual experience of all substances ( ?«qifijr ) 
comes through this relation (tfqtir). Though soul-mind-con- 

^ “ 3 ® enera / cause ( fM*T’S#>K<ri ) for all knowledge, mind, 
which is considered the sixth and internal sense, can also 
irec y ring about perceptual knowledge like the other 
senses ( sight, touch etc. ). The author wants to illustrate this 
poin y mentioning that the soul is the object of perception of 
ie mind. Another object of mentioning this specifically is to 
emphasise that the Naiyayikas hold quite a different view point 
rom t e Prabhakaras and the Advaitins with regard to the 
perception of the soul. The Prabhakaras hold that soul 
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/*,„«') is itself the abode of the knowledge of ‘self-effulgence’ 
(WWWH^'W) and so is self-illuminating i.e. does nol . nee 
the help of the mind-sense for its perception. The Advaitins, 
on the other hand, assert that soul is self-effulgent knowledge 
itself (wttWtftS.-O and as such is always self-dluminating 
and non-disguised (stuflfl) i-c- illumines itself witho 
intervention of the mind just as a lamp does not require another 
one to illuminate it. The unflinching devotion of the Naiyayikns 

to the pluralistic view of fttq and ra-tPtH. will not allow them 

to compromise with the theory. 


[ 27 ] ^STTTf^TT 

tophi* i n ™**™ 

I ^£ i ifT*n q Tffefl|[ 

qfOTmTU^IT^ I qqj, 

^sPTT^PT ; , HTS^^T^HT, ^f r ? 7 Tr^T 


Translation — When the colour etc. of a jar is perceived by 
the eye etc, e.g. ‘the jar is black in colour’, then eye is the 
sense-organ; the colour of the jar is the object; and the relation 
between the two is ‘inherence in the object contacted ; for 
colour ( etc. ) inheres in the jar with which the eye is in direct 
contact. Similarly the same relation holds good when pleasure, 
pain etc. which are inherent in the soul is perceived by the 
mind (internal sense). When perceiving the dimension etc. 
of a jar ( by the eye etc ) then a set of four relations is also 
postulated as an additional cause; for even when the relation 
‘inherence in the object contacted’ exists, the size ( or dimen- 
sion ) etc. of the object at a distance is not grasped in their 
absence. This set of four relations is as follows :-the 
relation of the constituent parts of the sense-organ ( 1 ) with 
the constituent parts, and ( 2 ) with the whole, of the object 
and the relation of the whole of the sense-organ, (3 ) with the 
constituent parls and ( 4 ) with the whole, of the object. 
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Notes — The postulation of the set of four relations— that 
of the whole and parts ( stqqfq^and stqqq ) with the whole 
and parts of the object observed — is according to the older 
school of Naiyayikas; and is not accepted by all as a general 
rule. The later school hold that proper distance ( at which 
the eye can see clearly ) is a cause for such perception, or by 
saying that undue distance is a hindrance for clear perception 
and absence of hindrances is a general cause for all effects in 
general — srf?r This will avoid 

the postulation of four complex relations which will ultimately 
lead to a doubtful conclusion. 


By this relation things inherent in the object observed, such 
as its qualities ( ) and actions ( q;?T ) are perceived. 

[28] q^wrr 

^m^TqTrT I 


Translation -— When the generality ‘colourness’ (^qtar) which 
is inherent in the colour of the jar is perceived by the eye, 
then also eye is the sense-organ, the generality etc. is the 

object and the relation between these two is ‘inherence in that 
which is inherent in the contacted object*. Because ^q?q is 
inherent in the colour which is inherent in the jar with which 
the eye is in contact. 

Notes— Similarly, is cognised by the sense of smell, 

by the sense of taste, *q*ta by the sense of touch and 
etc. by mind ( internal sense ), by this relation. 


[29] 

wtptrt I 


Translation — When does inherence become the relation ? 
When the sense of hearing receives sound then ear is the 
sense, sound is the object, and their relation is inherence. 



qjwtn: 
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Because the auditory sense is ether dehm.ted w.thm the space 
of the ear, and sound is the ( special ) quality of ether, and 
the relation between quality and the qualified is inherence 

( vide para 11). 

[ 30 ] 

mtf aa I sfpraaW wft rmirara i 


Trmslalion-'Nben soundness ( TOX'U ). the generality in- 
herent in sound, is grasped by the auditory sense then the 
ear is the sense, the generality soundness is the object and 
their relation becomes •inherence in the inherent , for sound- 
ness inheres in sound which itself is inherent in ether represent- 
ed by the auricular orifice ( the ear ). 


Sates —’ These two relations ( and *l*fcrcm*T* ) are 

formulated for the cognition of sound ( by ) and its 

generality < «**(* ) by the second relation. Sound is the 
special quality ( «pi) of ether ( WOT )• Ether is present 
everywhere but all sounds are not audible to the ear. Only 
such sounds that reach the ear are audible and so the ear ( or 
more correctly the ether delimited by the auricular orifice ) 
is also considered as ether. 


m .Erejin agaa fair 'Rranra> <r^r^, ‘5? ^ 
TOat’fa, a?r ftww, ijaw 

sncJTfr gGnsreret ay 

^TRTOTt fa STWT I ^ 

qsr# cf^r fftwj 

pfa i <fa ^r^pftsfq- 1 
cT^frf^r^^cr: q-^rrr^m i ‘%i 
sfa l 

Translation — When does the relation of being substantive 
and adjunct become sense-object-contact ? When the eye, on 
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coming into contact with the ground, perceives the non- 
existence of jar etc. in the form ‘there is no jar in this place’, 
then ‘non-existence of jar’ is the adjunct ( or qualification ) of 
the ( substratum ) ground which is in contact with the eye, 
the ground is the substantive, and the relation between these 
two is ( what is called ) Similarly when 

mind, in contact with the soul, feels the absence of pleasure 
etc. in the form ‘1 am devoid of pleasure etc.’, then the ‘non- 
existence of pleasure etc.’ forms the adjunct to the (substantive) 
soul which is in contact with the mind. Likewise, when the 
absence of the generality *5* is grasped in the letter-sound n, 
which inheres in the ear-sense, then this ‘absence of be- 
comes the adjunct to the letter-sound n which inheres in the 
ear ( and which is the substantive here ). [ In both these 
cases also is the relation ]. This is how, in 

brief, ‘non-existence’ is perceived by the senses through the 
sense-object-contact called fttaarfrfcirai?, which in turn is 
based ( and determined ) by the five kinds of relations ( 
etc. explained previously ). 

Similarly, ( the relation ) HflWPl-inherence-is also perceived 
by the senses through the relation Inherence 

( of the threads ) in the cloth is grasped as substantive to the 
( adjunct ) threads with which the eye is in contact, in the form 
‘Inherence with cloth exists in these threads’. 

Notes on paras 25-31. — In the above descriptions of the six 
*lfa$4’s ( sense-object- contacts ), the word is used in a 

special technical sense. The words ‘relation’ and ‘contact’ are 
generally used for translating it, but actually it connotes a 
special type of relation which represents the whole range of 
perceptivi reach of the sense-organs. It can easily be seen 
that the contact ( = *Nln ) of the jar with the ground is not of 
the same type as the contact of the eye with the jar. It is this 
latter type of contact that is meant by the word ( We 

shall also use this word hereafter with the following abbrevia- 
tions i) = sfrfar, (2) = ajtstTOW, (3) ci-cra.s 

tfg'CCT&rcnrcra, (4) (5) and 

( 6 ) 
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Before explaining the Nyaya-Vai£esika conception of 
or sense-organ the reader may refer back to the notes under 
para 16 where the subdivisions of and are mentioned. 
Out of the nine substances mentioned there the first five are 
collectively termed as 'elements’ or ( earth, water, light, 

air and ether ) and the last five as Jjctffa ( ether, time, 
space, soul and mind ). The first four Bhutas are each 
classed under 3 heads viz. qtfk = body, = sense-organ, and 
ferros object. The earth-body includes that of human beings 
as well as of all the lower animals. Though the animal body 
is made up of the five elements ( ), it is called earth- 
body ( ) as earth is the main constituent ( i. e. 
the inherent cause) and the other four are only suppor- 
ting factors, 3 rqH*«?’s. Similarly water, light, and air 
bodies are also admitted; but these are supposed to exist only 
in the worlds of wifa[R and respectively. This view 
is based on Puranic Cosmology and we may leave it 
out of consideration. The sense-organs pertaining to these 
four elements are respectively ( 1 ) the sense of smell, si&l, 
(of earth); ( 2 ) that of taste, ( of water ); ( 3 ) that of sight 
light ) and ( 4 ) that of touch, ( of air ). The fifth 
seris *e— that of hearing— comes under ether (cf. notes under para 
29 ). When we say nose, tongue etc. they should be taken as 
meaning sense-organs and not as limbs or parts of the body. 
The latter are the seats or abodes of the senses. Anything 
other than siflf and is called a few; but these two also 

come under when they are objects of knowledge. But 

sense organs are not objects of perception ( ) but only ol 

inferential or verbal cognition. 

The most common definition of is 

sfa SSWJK'TOTOfritalW*: *» i e - il is the seat (° r abode) 

of that contact of mind, which produces knowledge, but which 
is not the seat of any manifested special quality except sound. 
The reader should recall here the Naiyayika theory of evolu- 
tion of perception stated by the author in para 21. “am*! 

is this that is meant by in the above 

definition. The division of the 24 qualities into special (fast*) 
4 
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and general (mnw) has already been mentioned under para 16. 
Sound is one of the special qualities and if it is not excluded 
from the adjectival portion, the definition would not .cover the 
sense of hearing. The term 33 T has to be explamed. All the 
five senses fall under the elements earth, water etc. as explained 
above So they must have the special qualities of these 
elements; i.c. nose should have smell as it belongs to earth 
which has smell as its essential special quality ; the eye has 
colour as it belongs to light, etc. But these senses are not per- 
ceptible because the smell, colour etc. inhering in them are not 
of such a character as to aid perception as the smell of sandal, 
the colour of the jar etc. These qualities are said to exist in 
them in a latent unmanifested manner; i.e. and hence 

imperceptible. Only when they are capable of being perceived 

bv the particular sense-organ concerned they are said to be 
or manifest. Whenever it is said that smell is perceived 
by nose, colour by eye, etc. it means manifested smell, manifested 
colour etc. If this'word is not used in the definition, it would 
not cover the senses. So to avoid this flaw the word 33<T is 
inserted as an adjective to yn. In this way the definition is 
made to cover all the senses including mind, which, though a 
substance as per the Vai$esika classification, is considered as 
an internal sense ( ) in property. 

The older exponents of the Nyaya-Vai$csika system hold 
that all the external senses reach out to their respective objects 
t<> produce their cognitions— 3*3 WM muTOJIWW**! > 
Their contention is that sense-object-contact is secured whether 
the object reaches the sense or vice-versa. The modern school 
holds t tat it is only in the case of the eye, the sense ( in the 
form of rays ) reaches the object to visualise it and so only the 
visual sense can be called and all the other four 

should be considered Vet others include the 

sense of touch a'so under 

It will be noticed that the first three «fa*4’s are intended 
to cover respectively the perception of ( 1 ) the substances; 
(2) the qualities and actions inherent in those substances 
perceived under ( 1 ); and ( 3 ) the attributes that are 
inherent in the inherent qualities etc. perceived under ( 2 ). 
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The fourth is intended to cover the grasp of sound by 

the ear and the fifth that of the inhere it attributes in sound. 
We have already referred to the fact that the qualities to be 
perceived should be in manifest form ( 3^1 ). In the case of 
perception of substances ( which happens only through the 
senses of sight and touch ), these should also have ( ■ 
( manifested co our ) and *5?* ( largeness or proper size ) as 
co-ext stingy determinants in the sense-object-contact causality 
( ). It is not enough il these are connected with 

the substances perceived in some indirect form, as otherwise 
in a jar and in an earth atom would become 

perceptible as these are connected in some distant form with 
the and of the jar. This means that in the per- 

ception of substances these two factors should be caused by 
the relation *Wtiqr, in the perception of qualities and action, by 
the relation inherence in its substratum ( ) and 

in the case of perception by the third by the relation of 

inherence in that which inheres in its substratum ( 

*t*?*nr ). The older school hold that is a cause for 

all perception by external senses whil<T the modern school 
asset t that it need be a cause for visual perception only. 
Similarly austsffcftir ( contact with light ) should also form 
a determinant in the case of visual perception as objects in 
darkness are not visible. 

The sixth tffaqjq ( fir. far. ) — a i so called fsrstamcTf in short- 

fol lows from the Naiyayika dictum *u urfapfrff 

frragr ^qf^fs^ar ijfr^”; i.e. when an individual 

-ntity ( substance, quality or action ) is perceived by a parti- 
cular sense-organ, the generic attribute of that entity and its 
non-existence are also perceived by the same sense-organ. 
While generic attributes such as gjtq and 31®^, qfstq and 
and etc. are perceived through 2, 3 

and 5 , non-existence ( as also inherence ) is perceived through 
the last srRrPq. This relation is a complex one as it is based 
on one or other of the previous five. When one perceives the 
non-existence of jar at a particular place, the eye is actually 
in contact with its substratum, the floor. This relation is there- 
fore tfgw,fMfq(n?if-adjunctness to that which is contacted by 
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the sense-organ. The non-existence of colour in numbers (and 
so forth) is perceived by ^ **lafa^<nm-adjunctness to that 
inhering in the thing contacted by the sense— , the non-existence 
of colour etc. in etc, by the relation 

because in the adjunct inhering in whic 

ic inherent in the thing perceived and therefore the relation in- 
herence occurs twice; and similarly, other cases of perception 
of non-existence in other complex cases also are explained by 
the common and uniform relation of adjunctness (fa5t<w<u) quali- 
fied in such a manner as to connect it to the substratum which 
is contacted by the sense-organ. All these extensions apply 
to the perception of inherence ( ) as well. 

In the case of perception of non-existence, qtiqigqsfo 
( = effectual non-apprehension ) is an important causal factor. 
When a jar is present in front, the eye does not perceive the 

non-existence of the jar, because the apprehension of the jar 
is there. So the non-apprehension ( atjj'Tesfa* ) ol the counter- 
correlative ( isanecessarycause for perceiving its 

non-existence. This non-apprehension should have also 
effectualness ( or capacity ). This effectualness ( *tt«TCIl ) is 
determined by some such ratiocination as “If there be a jar 
here, it ought to have been perceived by the eye, just as the 
floor.” When contact with light, largeness and all other 
necessary conditions exist, we can always assume that if there 
had been a jar it oughtj.to be visible. Here it is the non- 
existence or the jar that is perceived. But in defrkness the 
above assumption ( or ratiocination ) cannot be made. ( In 
other words is not there. ) Hence in darkness there 

can be no visual perception of the non-existence of the jar. 
But we can have tactual perception ( of the non-existence ); 
for in darkness we can have the above as contact with 

light is not a necessary condition for tactual perception. 
Qualities like ( weight ) are not ( perceptible ) 

because they are not and so their non-existence is also 
not perceptible. The non-existence of manifest colour 
( ) in air, of smell in stone, of bitter taste in gur, of 

coldness in fire, of sound in ear and of pleasure in the soul 

( and similar ) are all perceived through the respective 
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senses, as of the counter-correlative in such cases can 

be had through the above mentioned form of ratiocination. 
In general the perception of risufwi ( the first three kinds of 
non-existence ) depends on the effectiveness of the counter- 
correlative ( ) and that of ( or diffe- 
rence ) on the effectiveness of the substratum ( ). 

The perception of difference from ghosts in a pillar (*=rd fasiR- 
) is an example in the latter case. 

The above six flfflqsq’s relate only to what is called normal 
perception ( sftfcqssptTO ). The Naiyayikas recognise three 
other types of super-normal perceptions ( srcftfavsntrv ) which 
have three kinds of super-normal relation or srsilfosp qfafjq. 
They arc also called by the word snqrafa which means the 
same thing as They are ( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 3R35*oHtrwi*|fa, and ( 3 ) 

( 1 ) — This relation is based on the 

knowledge of which is used here in the sense of 

common attribute — sntHHl wf:. It may mean any common 
attribute such as which is an eternal generality or it may 
be any other thing such as a jar that is perceived as a 
common attribute in all places observed. When one secs 
smoke in the hearth he gets an idea of also and through 
that an idea of all smoke as possessed of Similarly 

when one has observed ajar at a particular place or as inher- 
ing in its component parts ( ) it enables him to visualise 

all such places or spqra’s where the jar may be related by 
contact or inherence. In all such cases the relation with 
which the common attribute is observed in the first case should 
be the same in the substratum in the second case also. Thus 
at a place from where the jar has been removed, one would 
not have the knowledge of all places when the jar was related 
as the is not there at that moment. It is therefore 

necessary for super-normal perception to have all the conditions 
necessary for normal perception by the same organ. 

( 2 ) — This is a relation based on know- 

ledge of something which is always connected with the object 
of cognition; e.g; as soon as one sees a rose flower he gets the 
knowledge ‘here is a fragrant rose’. Here rose is the object 
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of Visual contact; but fragrance is not a quality capable of 
being grasped by the eye. All the same fragrance is an adjunct 
to rose in the knowledge. To account for such perceptions 
the Naiyayikas assert that the knowledge of fragrance of rose 
which the observer had experienced previously and which lies 
latent in his mind ( as a ) steps in as the relation to 

connect it immediately with the observed rose. Similarly when 
one mistakes nacre as a piece of silver the knowledge of silver- 
ness ( ) gained elsewhere serves as the relation connect- 

ing it with the nacre actually contacted by the eye. At the 
moment of observation one does not know that the object 
contacted by the sense-organ is not silver, and that is why 
this perception is not valid, and is proved to be so after he 
has taken the object in hand and examined it. If this relation 
is also based on a form of knowledge, in what way does it 
differ from the previous one which ( as explained above ) is 
based an the knowledge of ? Through 

one gets the knowledge of the substratum with which the 
common attribute is connected. Through STR^rJiTETRiarTt one 
comes to know the connection of that thing with the thing 
observed. If this second relation is not admitted the know- 
ledge of fragrancehood ( gtfat* ) as an adjunct to rose and 
of silverness ( ) as an adjunct to the object observed can- 

not be explained properly. 

( 3 ) — By practising yoga exercises 

one gains certain occult virtues or powers by which one is 
enabled to have knowledge of things past, present and future 
with or without any external scnsc-objcet-contact. This know- 
ledge is considered as a form of internal perception ( hr*t- 
stTO'?) and to account for it the relation based on some powers 
gained by yoga exercises is admitted by the Naiyayikas. Since 
yogins are of two types, Hjffi or those who have attained such 
powers, and g$fR or those who are on the road for such 
attainment, this relation is also of two kinds. Yogins of the 
first type can have knowledge of all things at all times, while 
those of the second type need the help of meditations before he 
gets such knowledge. 

The first two kinds of super-normal perceptions, it will be 
observed, are on the borderland of perception as they really 
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form a combination of two cognitions, perception ami recollection , 
though without the knowledge of such a combination. The 
Nyaya school, relying on the after-thought ( stjsqqgiq ) that 
occurs in the form of ‘I have had experience of a fragrant 
flower’, explain such cognitions as perceptions and bring in 
the recollection part within the causal frame work through 
these super-normal relations. The Mimamsakas and Advaitins 
do not admit of such super-normal perceptions in their schemes 
and explain such cognitions in different ways. 

The Nyaya insistence on fa. fa. vn. as a special for 

the perception of non-existence is also intended to refute the 
views of certain opponents, especially the Bhatta Mimamsakas 
and Advaitins. These two schools postulate another nflt’n 
for the cognition of awn* alone and call it srgisfaj ( non- 
apprehension ). The Nyaya realists hold that non-apprehen- 
sion is a cause for and argue that it need not be 

raised to the status of a thus formulating a new smun. The 

opponents reply that it is easier to explain the cognition of -*vtr* 
through a new instead of clubbing it under and 

assuming various complex SifasRq’s for its perception. The 
Naiyayika comes out with the reply that fa.fa-Yfi. is not a new 
relation but only a self linking relation-^^q rfa=q i.c. fajtqiHt 
and fastom are only of the form of fa^qm, adjunct, and faiM, 
substantive, which are nothing new. The arguments on both 
sides are well balanced and no finality could be reached, 
qtiqigq^sfsq ( as explained earlier) is a necessary condition 
for for all schools who hold as a separate 

category. The Prabhakara Mimmasakas do not hold swq as 
a separate category, stating that it is only a particular lorm ol 
its substratum ( vide also paras 66-71 ). 

[32] TTT Wl Sfarf Tfe: I • ~ 

spiM fafasr asm: qfejre: n 

Translation — In this way the scnse-object-contact has been 
described in six ways. All these are summarised as follows. 
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The cognition arising out of the senses is of two kinds — deter- 
minate and indeterminate. Its instrument is of three kinds and 
the sense-object-contact is of six types. The various things 
cognised through these six contacts are respectively. ( 1 ) The 
jar, ( 2 ) the blue colour of the jar, ( 3 ) the blueness ( sftSKW) 
in (2), ( 4 ) sound, ( 5 ) the generality of sound ( and 

( 6 ) non-existence and inherence. 

[33J qij ^5 

1 5 ffis? fa * fftt %«rTtr rrir- 

STRSTR I STcTSTrTTT | 3RR ^ 'TTRRrF 

Bcf ^ I TTRRcT: W[, *TFTFq*T I 

STRF^Rfa I 

cl^qf STlW-j JlrW*t 1 

Translation — [ The Buddhist idealist objects ]. Indeterminate 
cognition which has for its object the real — the thing-in - 

itself untainted by any of the f^Rn’s— may be considered as 
perception. But how can determinate cognition be perception 
as it has generality as its object and conveys the compre- 
hensive generic idea just like words and inferential probans 
( fa^ ) ? Only that cognition directly arising from a real 
object can be perception and only an object which really exists 
( ) can produce such perception. Only ^ 33^01 (as 

admitted by us ) is the real thing that exists ( in a positive 
form ); and not generality which- is insignificant ( being an 
snTR ) in as much as its positive character has been refuted by 
all proofs. 

Ans. — ' This is not so; for generality also is a real existing 
entity ( and not insignificant as you have surmised ). 

Notes— A reference has been made earlier to the Buddhist 
view of and the notes under para 24 may be recalled 

here. The Buddhists do not admit or 5tif?r ( generality ) 

as a separate category. They explain the functions of *WTi??q 
through a newly formulated ( characteristic ) called atqlf . 
This is explained as or 3fa?sTfa?JT?5*-d inference from 
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what it is not. Their arguments for not recognising it as a 
positive entity proceed on the following lines. “Before the jar 
was produced, jarhood ( qzm ) was not present in any of its 
causes. After the jar is produced where does it come from ? 
It cannot all of a sudden rise out of nothing. When the jar 
is destroyed is not destroyed as it is eternal. So where 
does it go as it is not visible ? Because such things cannot be 
explained properly cannot be admitted as a real positive 

entity. The similarity of cognition in a number of jars as 
‘this is a jar, this is a jar’ ( W5?f%s»f*T*T ) is explained by you 
by postulating gs'tj as a common generic feature. We say that 
a jar as soon as it is produced acquires the characteristic of 
differentiating itself from all non-jar things. Because this 
characteristic persists in all jars we get the similarity of cog- 
nition; and so on.” 

The Hindu Naiyayikas ( as explained under para 24 ) con- 
sider as a complex cognition embodying all the 

fel^KIT’s. The Buddhists think that sense organs can contact 
only positive real entities and not unreal things like 
( which according to them reduces to a sewn* ). They therefore 
do not treat as a sense perception. The author here 

dismisses the objection by the single sentence that is a 

real positive entity— meaning thereby that it is not a that 

the sense-organ can have contact with it through the sub- 
stratum and so determinate cognition comes under sense per- 
ception. This is only a statement of one’s own view and not a 
refutation of the opponent’s. It can be seen from the brief 
reference to the Buddhist theory ( above ) that its refutation as 
such means striking at the roots of fundamental concepts on 
both sides — an attempt neither possible nor necessary in a 
primer like the present one. 

Thus perception has been explained. 
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(4) 3T3STHH; 

INFERENCE 

[34] f^-^TTTR^fs^mfnr I rTT^THT | 

5tftt 1 ^fafT srfa i ^qiforrqqs'fafq: i ^vn 

qmfWnTR i 

Ct N 

[35] f% tst itt*#: ? i sirrft^. 

1 ™ i crqrfjjr i tt qq^r- 

srTfrrfXfa sT^nrfcqtft ^rf^: i q|tarcr^q qtftsffcf 

^RTfa I 3Tvfr ^T^^r^RI'T^RT TF^Ft^R I cT^q 
^cfVq 5TFT fa^-ITTW I qqTf^ I sptpf crr^RT^TTORt' ^ 
wft «nr qff ‘ qqqfq i tt irstafar snrnwft: 
?qrqrW qr^qqqqRqfq, m sro^^Tfrrftfir I 

Translation 34 — Subsumptive reflection ( qtwsf ) of the 
reason ( ) is ( called ) inference. The derivative meaning 
of ST'pTR is that through which something is inferred. It is 
( only ) through subsumptive reflection that something is 
inferred. Therefore such a reflection becomes inference; and 
that is the knowledge of ( the presence of) smoke etc. in the 
subject; because that is the instrument for inferential cognition. 
( atgfaffT ). Such a cognition is the knowledge of ( the pre- 
sence of) lire etc. in the subject and its instrument is the 
knowledge of the presence of smoke etc. 

35 — What is and its qqimr are being explained. 
Reason ( fejy ) is that which causes a thing to be known by 
the strength of invariable concomitance ( ); c.g. smoke is 

the reason for ( inferring ) fire. It is in this manner. The 
invariable co-existence in the form ‘where there is smoke there 
is fire’ is ( what is called ) **11%. When that is grasped smoke 
makes known ( the presence of ) fire. Because it causes the 
inference of fire through the strength of sqi%, smoke becomes 

for ( inferring ) fire. The third knowledge of this is 
what is called %JFTUR5T. For instance, in the kitchen etc. 
one sees repeatedly smoke in association with fire and through 
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these repeated perceptions he makes out a natU ^/ el ^ l °" 
( between the two ) in the form ‘where there is smoke there 

exists fire’. 


Notes -The word srgUR means = after and m* = proo 
or knowledge; i.e. it is a mental judgement which arises of er 
some thing has been heard or observed through certain s eps 
of reasoning based on the observed ( or heard ) things. The 
author in his anxiety to establish the or instrumentality 

gives the grammatical derivation of the word ( wgjtoa mm ) 
at the very outset. Vatsyayana s remark ( while comment- 
ing on N. S. 1. 1. 3 ) is more to the point “faN AWt*™** qsu ' 

^”-the subsequent judgement or apprehension of a thing 
from the reason previously known. That is also one of the 
main reasons why Nyaya writers prelcr to treat just 

after as the former is greatly dependent ( ) on the 

latter which thus becomes sqsOsq; and the propriety of treating 
inference after perception is explained by the relation sqtftam- 

qsfm^R. 


Before going further, it would be desirable to have a 
general notion of the technical terms involved herein; The 
author no doubt gives their technical definitions as he proceeds 
further and we shall also refer to them in detail at the appro- 
priate places. ( JW ) is the inferential cognition ot 

the form ‘The mountain has lire’, which arises alter going 
through certain reasoning processes. The mountain in which 
fire is inferred is called q^ or subject. Fire which is the thing 
inferred, is called or probandum. Smoke which was 

observed as coming from the mountain, causes the inference to 
be drawn through a knowledge of its invariable concomitance 
with lire and so becomes few or or tfr-jq or probans 
( reason ). The invariable concomitance between the and 
wrqjT is called sqffii, and with reference to sqila, becomes 
sqiq$ ( = pervasive or of greater extent) and swqJT becomes 
sqi^q ( pervaded or ot less extent^). Expiessions like 
yrf;’ and vjrnqiqqh qfg: are quite common. By keeping to the 
general form of wfe, it should not be difficult 

to keep the «qr=q and sqiq* distinctively. These three terms 
q^j, and correspond to the minor, major and middle 
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terms of the Aristotlean system. While the latter lays greater 
emphasis on the middle term, the Nyaya wgrnq depends on the 
relation between jtg and technically called sqifa. 

The words fen, gg and ^nvr^i are all used as synonyms. 
But the first one which actually means ‘mark’ or ‘sign’ is 
used in a technical sense in sigmq section of Nyaya works. 
Smoke by itself as seen trailing in the sky without knowing 
the source of origin or its substratum, will not be a cause for 
inferring fire. Even if the source is known, if its co-existence 
with fire is not recollected, then also there is no inference. 
So the tg, smoke, must have two distinct qualifications, to 
enable it to cause the inference of fire— (1) it must be quali- 
fied by «nfg ( i. c. sqifofqferg ) and ( 2 ) it must be observed to 
exist in a subject ( ) i.e. it must be an adjunct of the qg 

( qwt)— in other words it must have q^snfcTl— the quality 
of being a When the i£g is known to be sqtfafaftlS then 

it is technically called and this is what the author means 
by saying f®ff. Some commentators explain the 

word as f®# — f®Jp is that which makes us 

ascertain the latent thing which may be the sqi% itself or through 
it ( i.e. by the force of sqife— ) the fire or JTisq. 

Now the knowledge of the two qualifications of gg may 
remain as separate notions without any relation between 
them e.g. njit sqifaferfag: and vjq: Even then it docs 

not cause inference — unless these two merge together to form a 
third complex knowledge as q&l?#, inference 

does not take place. This is expressed in the text as 

This complex knowledge is called variously 
as qtiq5tT, or gdtafefq*! ust. This is the instrument 

( ) of inference according to the author as he does not 

admit of a mediate activity ( sqiqit ) in between the effect and 
the ultimate cause. This does not appear to be consistent 
with what the author has said under perception ( vide notes 
on p. 43 ). Annambhatta in his <r. si. says the same thing 
( but hi his own commentary (rt. si. gl.) 
he seems to have recollected the inconsistency* and adds as 

* An. Bh. says under perception 

fas:*’ 
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an after-thought— “wnuTW^W* ^ 

*K **oiR”. Viswanatha in his cftmA has cxptorty^^ 

position as -sn^WW, «oi 

( V. 66 ). ( In inferential cognition, WWff is th s «T » 

ledge of «TifH is the i 5 T<n and the cognition itself is the <B« 
result) Hh definition of writ is also more straight- forward 
^ ***• The knowledge that the 

or concomitant exists in the subject ( u<S ) constitutes W* 

which we have translated above as ‘invariable con- 
comitance’ is at once the most important and most disconcert- 
ing term in the domain or agw». KeSava MHra begms wd 
an apparently simple definition «nfa. 

means co-existence which is the same thing as BiWfilftjW. 
This co-existence should be invariable ( faun > and not adve - 
litious; e.g. wherever the g 3 &. the mm should exist in the 
same place. This is fulfilled in the stock example of smoke 
and fire, for at all places where we have observed smoke sue 
as kitchen, hearth, bonfire etc., we have seen fire a so withou 
exception, i.e. the co-cxistcnce or concomitance is un.ver*d 
or finra. We also know that smoke is an effect or fire, bo 
where the effect (smoke) is seen, the cause ( fire ) must be 
invariably present. But the inverse is not invariably true, 
for ‘where there is fire there is smoke’ may be true in certain 
cases ( as in the kitchen, hearth etc. ); but it fails in a red hot 
iron piece. This shows that fire, besides existing in all places 
where there is smoke, exists also in places where there ,s no 
smoke- i e it is of greater extent than smoke. <<116 therefore 
catties with it, besides co-existence, the idea of greater extent 
and less extent; i.e. is UN* and OT* is 

The word extent ( or extensive ) is ambiguous and is likely 
to be mis-understood when bulk or numbers are involved. An 
area of 10 acres is certainly • of greater extent than one of 5 
acres but still a 10 acre-field is not ml** to the Naiyayika. 
It is just vice versa. For here the ssite is ‘wherever there is 10 
ac e held there is 5 acre field as well’ and not the otherway 
round Similarly a greater sum C say 1000 Rupees ) is not 
to a smaller sum, ( say 200 Rupees ), for we do not have the 
apfe ‘wherever the sum 200 is, there exists the sum 1000 . 
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This is why we have mentioned on prepage that the distinction 
between and «qt <3 can be had from the form of 

‘*13 V|3*33 3%:’ ( =33 33 ). 

The definition of sqifa as or ( 333*1533 is 

simple and intelligent enough for all practical purposes. It 
follows the f^»^(?iT 5 qifg o( 3 ? 3 f 3 ?<T[flf 0 r. When slightly expanded 
it takes the form “l 5 «qi 3 if 3 ^in? 353 mrqiqr 33 tPr 3 iv;q^u T R,Ri- 
q>r> 3 ” ( vide ?r. *. ) which is explained by its comment- 
ator as follows 

3lS*3?<TWT3:, 3215H3P3WF35, 3qqffT*iWl 3%:, 3««WI3lfaq>T«3 
^ ©qr<Ji**? 5 i 3 ;”. The expression **Ti 3 ife$?<nrt 3 ; : <H- 
W 3 iqf 33 lfn is only a paraphrase of the word faq* ( = invari- 
ability ). 

KeSava Mi£ra after explaining sqiffc begins to explain how 
3 WR 3 T becomes the third step in the process of inference and 
incidentally mentions another definition of sqif* as * 3 T*if 33 >- 
tWWfq', a natural relation. $ 3 WTf 3 q> means not brought about 
by adventitious circumstances — wvftqrfaqj — and this requires 
an explanation as to what is. This leads him to a 

digression in the next para. We shall also follow the digres- 
sion before explaining something more about sqrf*. 

[36] jrt fTT'T RTtTTTrT TT TT WRcTfafN' 

qRRR I cfSfTfa ^TqTfqq^qisRJ: I 

irj | gTTTMvrqfT.nnBTTtq Tql%3R I 

1 RTteRTR - q I WITMqqfWfT- 

qq tT^ 1 qq^q^sqTfqfTcJ^ I q =q 

qtfsjfqifsreffq i sifter qTsqtofr tt i arqfnrcq 
WTc^RT, 3>RTT3T^TRr^3TrT I WlTTf^Tf^T cT3t- 

qq*qq i ^f^Rtfqlq: i srqqrqq- 

<%q q*q ? q fqfqixqq i qqtaqqRTT nqRcqq *f5rt srreq- 
^qfaqftwq sqiftr: i q s£R*qiftq*TTf^nf qfer|qrftr- 
^ftr i qsmfasqq qqrsqsqq i qsRTvrrqTwrecftftr q?F^qqft> 
nrrs^q^wqr^q qcqwft qn^RR] sqqRcr I qqr =q>qi^r- 
qTqq^qfaq^TRq^T^q ^T^qqTf^'qr q?qsrw qqr- 
I §q ^m^qfeqrqrfqqr qq q 

^qifqqr: i sqiqrfqqrsr *F3Frt sqifteR^qq i 


^4vnu: 
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Translation^ Has mentioned ^^Teutn^olve" 

to that between smoke and fire as o A , relation 

again is common in both cases. (But it » not). totte ^ 

between Maitri’s child a aid dark ^ circums tance, 

one, but one brought a i >01 11 b Maitri’s feeding upon 

such a circumstance being the eii- , , th dark . 

certain kinds of vegetabies etc n " g ^s children, 
complexion is brought about not >y M 8 tabks etc, 

but is due to some effect o^^^ 1 [g^urety 1 adventitious or 
This causal circumstance ( whn.lt such3 „fo in 

th^tlmlVVItween "smoke and fire. K there is one, « it 
effectWe^or .nefi'ective ( in vitiating the 

iS should" be , tollable. Where there is an 

R (« »o«ccd; Whf «t 

«'* causing sin. prohi- 

[ ’ 1 I , 3 \ i„ the relation or being Maitri’s child with dark 

binon; and ( 3 ) m the r “ fceding , are ( observed as ) 

complex, on,, lire effect ^ ^ xistence of sffiok e with fire ( 

T ornmf.tr ) no unifa in noticed. Had there been one it would 
vprcssiB*- ) no i observed; so there is none. By 

gfflEsaSSS^?^ 

determined. Here "Ill's oeiwc know the co- 
in; this sense perception alone which ma . . . 

what is called smfa ( invariable concomitance ). 

No tes - In the previous paragraph the author mentioned 
th , t bv constant or successive observation ( ^ 
kitchen, in the - ^ S 

“S for ^ascertaining the complex relation «t,%. as it 
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involves the element of invariability as well. This invariability 
is grasped by a sort of mental ratiocination (<H») after co- 
existence has been ascertained. This amounts to the search 
for the existence of influences brought about by adventitious 
circumstances, vitiating the apprehension of co-existence. By 
observing fire and smoke existing together at several places, if 
someone were to grasp the ‘where there is fire there is 
smoke’ it does not become invariable. On analysis ofthe fact that 
fire is one of the causes of smoke, and by observing only the 
effect one is naturally led to infer the existence ofthe cause; but 
by observing the cause the inference of the effect is not always 
warranted, as there may be other causes absent which have 
prevented the effect coming into existence. In the case of a 
red hot piece of metal there is actually fire but no smoke due 
to absence of wet fuel which is also an invariable cause for 
smoke. So wet fuel is an adventitious circumstance which 
prevents the invariability of the relation ‘where there is fire 
there is smoke’. This is technically called tjqifa. In the case 
of the sqtfot ‘where there is smoke there is fire’ no such :jqjfa 
is observed and therefore the stnfa is invariable. 

This is not the appropriate place for defining and explai- 
ning sqtfa and so the author just gives a few examples to show 
how sqiRi prevents the invariability of ( The author 

gives the definition of 3 qifa under ‘fallacies’, and we shall 
advert to it under that paragraph vide p. ) 

The presence of 3 qifa in any «tifa leads to the detection of 
the fallacy sqfaqR ( 53 abiding in a plrce where the does 
not exist ), which in its turn prevents the ascertainment of 
«nffT. So is also defined as a relation not caused by 
3 <nfa ( snffqifaq;: CT*?*: ). This is based on the idea of 
stfeqwiq = non existence of the 53 without or in the absence 
of the When expanded this definition takes the form 

This is called in Nyaya works as tjqq^uqifg 
and lays more emphasis on the invariability part than on co- 
existence as is evident from the double negative involved in it 
( st«t and sjffa ). Such a srjtfg will be found not to cover 
cases where the non-existence of st«tor f3 cannot be conceived 
in any form as in the case of srfavlqtq, nitatq etc. More- 
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over, it will not apply to an inference like ‘goi: 5Tifir- 

U?qtq’ ( = a quality has existence because it has a generality ). 
Here is ts^i and it abides in ?sq, got and srj}. So fiisqq^pqs 
are 9 BT[?q and the other categories and only where the 55 
is known to abide in any of these through the relation delimi- 
ting the here ( i.e. swqiq ) its negation ( or srffcrcq ) can 
be postulated; for in any negation the knowledge of the 
counter-correlate ( srfaqtfng) is a necessary cause. To avoid 
these difficulties the definition of based on 

( as explained under para 35 ) was put forward by GahgeSa 
Upadhyaya. This latter is termed as 

The term gqt^q is rather ambiguous. It may mean 
( 1 ) repetition of the same observation over and over again 
( grrai 35i«n?Tt ) or ( 2 ) observation of several instances 

ot the *ri«q and |g ( gqfli fnvqqtvrsTnrt ) or ( 3 ) observa- 
tion at several places of and f 3 existing together ( gq**q- 

). It is evident that it is in the last 
sense that the term is used here. Even then such observation 
by itself does not enable one to conclusively determine the 
unerring nature of sqifcr. For, even after observing in 1000 
places the co-existence of smoke and fire if in a single instance 
smoke is suspected to exist without fire, sniff! cannot be made 
out. To avoid this it is mentioned that co-existence should be 
qualified by the knowledge of the absence of sqfaqR, brought 
about by ascertaining the non-existence of sqifa ( 

) and this latter part— non-existence of 
sqtfq— is made out by an inductive sort of ratiocination ( qqy ) 
which takes the form ‘if there be no fire then there can be no 
smoke as well.’ This is emphasised by the author in the 
expression 

Even then how does the observer arrive at the universality 
of «tlfB ? Firstly, it is impossible for any one to observe all 
instances where smoke and fire co exist. In many cases 
is exemplified as "qq qq gqfqq qqtfa:” and the repetition 
qqqqis intended to emphasise the universality of the relation. 
The notion of ‘everywhere’ is quite distinct from that of the 
totality of particular perceptions however valid they may be. 
The process of induction as understood in the English system 

5 
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of logic is not accepted by the Naiy§yikas. J. S. Mill 
in his system of logic ( Peoples Edn. p. 188 ) defines induction 
as “that operation of the mind by which we infer that 
what we know to be true in a particular case or cases will be 
true in all cases which resemble the former in certain assign- 
able respects.” The Nyaya system explains ‘that operation of 
the mind’ by their through 

by which one is enabled to conceive all t|i? and all through 
the delimiting attributes tfwq and qfgtq which one cognises 
through the observed particulars ( see notes on p. 53 under 
para 31 ). This provides the notion of ‘everywhere’ and 
enables one to grasp «nfg in its universal form as ‘ wherever there 
is smoke there is fire.’ In the English system induction is a 
process of inference from known particulars to the unknown 
general; while is the process of cognising 

the class notion from the perception of the individual through 
the law of association. Because this cognition follows the 
visual perception of the individual and because there is no 
«TlfB or in between, it is included under qtqq. As 

there is no direct it -is classed as 

supernormal — as already explained. To emphasise this our 
author has rightly pointed out at both the places in 

the last portion of the above para— for cognising the absence 
of sqtfa as well as for ascertaining «qi%. 

[37] cT^T RFR B^R% 

cpf^Tt RTfR POT 'TTPJTTfa ‘3ROT <T#S- 

fr?pTT RTRt OT* rlfo? OT?TR I 

I STOTT OT I %% 3 3OTflRT 

1 OTlfe^fT ffftSRtfar OTtT^faTRJT I 
fvRTTT^f: I ^^T’TRR^T^RRR I cROTT “3POT 

<T#sfa” I 

Translation — The cognition of smoke in the kitchen, 
while ascertaining the invariable concomitance of smoke with 
fire in the manner described above, is the first step. The cogni- 
tion of smoke in the subject, mountain etc, is the second step. 
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After that ( seeing smoke in the mountain ) one recollects 
the invariable concomitance and then subsumes as follows 
‘‘This mountain has smoke which is invariably concomitant 
with fire”, and this cognition is the third step. This third 
step should neccessarily be accepted. Otherwise our knowledge 
will end at the cognition ‘where there is smoke there is fire’. 
How can this alone prove the presence of fire ( in the 
mountain ) ? Therefore here also it is necessary to accept a 
cognition of smoke ( which is invariably concomitant with 
fire ). This cognition is what is called fejFqTTmt. This being 
the direct instrument of atgfafa is srgm* or inference. From this, 
inferential cognition of the form ‘‘This mountain has fire” 

arises. ... , 

Notes— All the three cognitions mentioned by the author 

centre round the ^g, smoke in the present case. The first is 
actually mifaSTH itself by observing smoke and fire together 
in kitchen etc. or in other words that smoke is an invariable 
concomitant of fire ( wit ). The second is the sight 

of smoke in the mountain. ( q^fTtl ). This second step 
immediately makes one recollect the by the law of asso- 
ciation. By this recollection, the two previous cognitions 
( and ) merge together to form a 

complex cognition as 3%**n**T|5 ! ^<*1^ or 
ti&i: . This is what is called q?l*reT. Immediately after this 
one gets the atgfafo ‘The mountain has fire’ and so it becomes 
the 9*01 of the latter, which is the same as 3tg*TT*. If the 
third step, q*T*wf is not accepted, we would end with the 
recollection of the and that by itself will not be sufficient 
to produce the cognition that the »qT99i or exists in the 

subject, as is accepted by the Mimamsakas and Vedantins. To 
emphasise this point the author argues further in the next two 
paragraphs, that or by itself is not suffi- 

cient to bring about inferential cognition. 

[38] *5 5T«nt ^T^^FTTTR; ? 

I I iTjftoRFTT I 3T«T 

*r?^T (a) srreTT i l wlrE i 

( a ) A has 
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“?TTfi*rs# 'T sttt# » srfq- 5 t 

( ^t-^TT-1-1-1 ) 

Translation — Q. Why does not the first cognition of smoke 
in the kitchen become the cause for inferring fire ? True. 
But at that time the invariable concomitance between smoke 
and fire has not been determined; and only after that has been 
ascertained inferential cognition can arise. In that case, 
when once the invariable concomitance has been ascertained 
one can infer fire in the kitchen itself. Not so; because there 
is no doubt, as fire is actually seen there; and only that thing 
the existence of which is doubted becomes an object of 
inference. This has been declared by the author of the 
( on wn-^-M-1 ' “Reasoning ( i.e. inference) operates not 

on the unknown or the definitely known object, but only on 
the doubted object.” 

Motes — The question itself is due to the loose wording of 
the author in saying that, in all the three steps leading to 
it is the cognition of smoke that serves as cause for 
inference; and as such this question and answer are not of 
much import. For -all schools of throught sqifggnsr is the 
most important and neccessary cause for inference ( vide S. 
M. quoted in p. 61 ) and therefore to question why there is no 
inference when the cause is not there would be wide of the 
mark. The second part of the objection ( why not infer fire 
in the kitchen itself after ascertaining «*rrfe ) has some mean- 
ing. But the answer given is according to the older school 
of logicians who hold that q* ( = subject ) is that in which the 
existence of the is in doubt ( ), to which 
we shall advert in para 57 ). The modern school of logicians 
would answer the objection as follows : — “Yes; one can infer 
fire in the kitchen also if he so wishes ; but after wn%?n«T, he 
must have qtms? ( ) and in the next moment 

he will have the inferential cognition ( ).” In 

this connection a remark of Gange$a under is interesting. 

( Lovers of logic 

would like to establish an object by inference even if they have 
ascertained it by actual perception. ) 
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[39] m cpfsfirarTTsreT Tfft (fcW f rtft’^" 

nmft? «fei wnsPw^i 

«nW3WR[i ^ 

miinm ■nferw*Rr‘* ^nn^WJfiw 

?Pt i wi§ anPa^^cit ’Jen 1 ** 93«tnH 

'nwW Mi I I ^ 1 ^1 , 

tjxTTT^T- I ?PT fa ^ ^ 

Translation— Q. When a man, on reaching ^ 
just sees smoke ( issuing from it ), why does no 
ledge of smoke lead him at once to infer the existence of : fi« J 
At that time doubt about the existence of fire is cMtamls • 
for, in the absence of any evidence for or against the presence 
of fire, it is legitimate to doubt its existence. • 

just as one who has not ascertained sttlfa does not 

ential cognition, similarly one who has aseertained rt W £ 
forgotten it, also does not have such cognit o , 

recollection of ernfa (at the right time) “ L 

inferential cognition. On seeing smoke ( in the mountai ). 
one usually recollects sulfa ( by the law of associat ) 
some such form as ‘all those (places) which are »“«** “* 
fierv ’ After observing smoke ( in the subject ) and after recol 

fecting «nra, a third' cognition ( connecting thet ; o)suchas 

•the invariable concomitant smoke exists in the mountain 
arises; only this, and not any other cognition, causes the in- 
ferential cognition ( of fire ). This cognition is ufpmi - in 
ference, the St* for ) and is ident.cal with fer 

Therefore the definition that is is 

well established. 

Notes— The author’s intention in the above two paras is to 
emphasise that TOU* as a third step is essential for bringing 

about inferential cognition, as opposed to the view of 
Mlmamsakas and other schools who hold that *3 
directly from «nfcr*TH. The Bha tt as hold that nfafl* » * 
synthetic cognition with reference to certain observed parti- 
culars and is quite sufficient to lead one to infer the ^ m » 
subject where the is observed to exist, provided the 
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suspicion of nnfan?*!*. While the Bhattas do not deny 
the existence or occurrence of they hold that it does 

not become a cause, much less a for stgfqfo; and where- 
ever such a complex cognition as q^mst occurs, that itself is a 
case of inference. The Prabhakaras differ from the Bhattas in 
their general outlook towards sqifo which ( to them ) is free 
from all limitations of space and time and thus assumes the 
form of a universal generalisation as in the Naiyayika system. 
But unlike the Naiyayikas, they too do not accept qctRR in 
between «rrfcr and The Vedantins follow the Bhattas 

in the treatment of the rrms in general including inference. 
It is not considered necessary here to encumber the beginner 
with all the subtle arguments for and against the acceptance 
of qxTRR. Of all the Indian schools of philosophy it is only 
the Naiyayikas who insist on its acceptance, and we 
shall advert to it again under members of syllogism ( vide 
para 41 ). 

[40] fefaePT I <TTT«T I 

fxfo I cTcftS^Tfr 

5tfa<T^ I cT^Tr^T^qf^TT^ftfcT ST%- 

I ScFfTOfcjRT** I 

Translation — Inference is of two kinds; = for one’s own 

self and q*T*f = for the sake of another. The former is that 
( process ) by which one gets convinced in his own mind. For 
example, after ascertaining «qif«q between smoke and fire in 
the kitchen etc. by the special perception ( as mentioned 
above ), if one happens to go near a mountain and sees an 
unbroken line of smoke, issuing from the mountain and 
reaching to the skies, he doubts the existence of fire there and 
( immediately ) recollects the sRTfcr, 'where there is smoke there 
is fire’, through the impression that gets aroused by the sight 
of smoke. Then he makes sure that such a ( concomitant ) 
smoke exists in the subject ( q^ ) before him and thereby 
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concludes ( in his mind ) that there is fire here also ( i.e. in 
the mountain ). This is called 

tfotes — The division of inference into and q*m, 

though not found in the Sutras of nten and qWT?, was first 
enunciated by srowqt* in his Bhasya on the VaiSesika Sutras 
of q;u!T^. By ot,ie clears his own doubts, and after 

getting himself convinced about the existence of the probandum 
in the subject, as described in the above para, he puts forward 
certain propositions in a logical order, so that the hearer also 
may get the same sort of conviction. The inference drawn by 
the hearer from the propositions so used by the former is called 
whi.h is being explained in the next para. 

[41] *kT Tfe ^ TT 

tTtT^TT I Tt ift ST sftsfrT 1 ^ T«TT I cTOT 

'nfeircr i 

i 

Translation— When someone, after inferring for himse f 
fire from smoke (as explained above), puts forth a five- 
membered syllogism to carry conviction to another, that infer- 
ence ( i.e. the one that occurs in the hearer’s mind ) is called 
( inference for another ). The five members are 

( 1 ) The mountain has fire; 

( 2 ) Because it emits smoke; 

( 3 ) All that emits smoke, contains fire, as the kitchen; 

( 4 ) This mountain is like that ( i.e. emits smoke con- 
comitant with fire ). 

( 5 ) Therefore it contains fire. 

By means of this syllogism which contains the five members 
etc., the fej? or probans happens to be represented as 
possessing all the five requisite qualifications ( qa^qtqqa ); and 
through this ( i.e. the fef ) the hearer also gets convinced of 
the presence of fire ( in the mountain ). Therefore this is called 
or inference for the sake of another. 


TARKABHASA ( ^Tsp*rr?f ) 

Notes The five members of syllogism are : 

1 ) aftsp “The statement of the proposition to be 

inferred or proved, as qqrit 

2 ) fg - The statement of the probans by means of 

v hich the is inferred, as or 

The difference between these two 
forms is that when we say the 

fact that the smoke exists in the subject 
is brought out more forcibly than by 
saying gqig. In other words, 
means because of smoke’ while 
means because of the existence of 
smoke in it’. Naiyayikas prefer to use 
this latter form when they want to state 
a reason. 

3 ) 3W<n = The statement of the «nfoj between the 
*TT*«r in the first member and the in 
the second, followed by an example 
( other than the subject ) where the co- 
existence has been observed as qt qf 

qsrcs:. Bujfo j s 

stated in two forms of which the first 
is that used in the text, in which the 
and STIWT are stated as qualifications of 
the common substratum. The other 
fromis q*qqv^5i<T5tTsfo ; in which 
the subject is referred to in the locative 
gender and the |fg and are predi- 
cated as existing in it. The duplica- 
tion of the relative and the correlative 
in both forms is only to emphasise the 
universality of the sqifo. The former 
method of stating the sqifcr conforms 
more with the form of the other mem- 
bers of the syllogism where the empha- 
sis is more on the subject or while 
the latter form would present the sqrfcr 
more naturally and so is preferred to 
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express «nfcr alone but not as a member 
of the syllogism. If the latter form is used 
the example following it will also have to 
be put in the locative ( )• Even 

then it would not join up naturally with 
the next statement cT«¥T 

4 ) sqqq - Statement of the wnsf i.e. combination 

of the wnfarsiT* and ( as ex- 
plained earlier ) as The word 

<T«jt stands for ^ or 

the subject in question. 

5 ) fawre = The conclusion as awrerai; the word ?WT 

standing for The subject wq is 

supplied from the previous sentence. 

The first member prepares the hearer as to what exactly he 
is expected to infer. Only when his curiosity is aroused, it is 
natural for him to ask “How or on what grounds do you say 
that ?*’ So the reason is stated in the second sentence. Not 
satisfied by hearing the naming of the reason, he further enquires 
how this particular reason proves the existence of the stT«T. 
So the third member states the concomitant relation 
between the and as also a particular instance where the 
hearer might have actually observed the concomitance. As 
soon as is realised the hearer is asked to combine the 

two cognitions gained by the second and third members into a< 
complex one such as <1* When this 

arises and when there is no impediment, the inferential cogni- 
tion arises and to show that the proves the proposition con- 
clusively without being vitiated by any counteracting in- 
fluence or by any stultifying evidence, the proposition is again 
stated as proved ( cf. Q. E. D* under huclid s theorems the 
demonstration of which has some resemblance to this five* 
membered syllogism. ) These are called srqqqs as they form 
parts or limbs of the body of The syllogism is also 

termed wtra or and as wfTOWtal or 

The Mimamsakas and Vedantins hold that all these five 
members are not necessary, but that either No. 1, 2 and 3 or 
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Nos. 3, 4 and 5 would be sufficient for 9 T! 9 ?»| 9 I 9 . The Buddhists 
go a step further saying that only two members, Nos. 3 and 4, 
would be sufficient for the hearer to form an inference. The 
Naiyayika stand is that in these cases of truncated or incomplete 
syllogisms the hearer’s mind would not pass through a metho- 
dical system of reasoning, that he would be put to a lot of 
mental searching for the missing links, that it is because of 
the quickness of the mental activity that this searching is not 
taken into account, and that therefore it is better to state all 
the steps in the form they advocate to avoid all doubts or 
stultifying influences. There is no end to the arguments on 
both sides and the difference, which is mainly based on the 
fact that these schools do not accept 99 T 99 T as a cause of * 3919 , 
will ultimately reduce itself to one of form rather than of 
substance. In this connection the following quotation from 
q^Ts^qfauqi is significant “?9i9l 919199993 ^ 19 : i 5*999i5i 99 

■W , 3^!5?<jitq99f9999*:qT 91 I 9 qg I *qqq- 

99019 «9lf'9999999t3 , l35T99*9^9 <rtf9*1999J[9*9 *9*1*919 l” 

Here we may compare the Nyaya syllogism with that of 
Aristotle. It must be remembered that the Nyaya system does 
not recognise anything corresponding to the syllogistic figures 
and moods accepted by Aristotle. A typical Nyaya syllogism 
can be compared in some manner to the Barbara type of the 
first figure of Aristotle which consists of three members as 
follows : — 

1. All men are mortal— ( called the major premise ) 

2 . Socrates is a man — ( „ minor „ ) 

3. .*. Socrates is mortal-( „ conclusion ) 

The first step expresses the *91% and therefore corresponds 
to the ( without the specific example ) of our author. 

The second step states the existence of the reason in the sub- 
ject — i.e. qqj999i; and corresponds to the 2nd member This 
may also be taken as corresponding to the 4 th member 3999 , 
as it is stated immediately after *91%, thus representing * 9 ifg- 
f9i3ieq9999l or 99195T. Aristotle, however, does not postulate 
anywhere such a complex cognition as q*i 9 * in the process of 
inlerence. The last step evidently corresponds to No. 5 of 
the Nyaya system (49999 )— ( or to the 1st member ). 
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To satisfy the Naiyayika fully the above syllogism should 
be modified a little and rearranged as follows : — 


1 ) wf: ( afasi ) 

*r*n jt?t: ( ) 

4 ) ?tm ( i.e. JTTqtqsqtcq- 

JTgcq?qqi^ ( sq^ ) 

5 ) ( i.e. )- 

( ) 


= Chaitra is mortal, 
ss Because he is a man. 

= Whoever is a man is mor- 
tal; just as Maitra. 

= Chaitra is like that. 

= Therefore Chaitra is 
mortal. 


Similarly the Nyaya syllogism can also be reduced to the 
Aristotelian form by changing the order of( 2 ) and ( 3 ) and 
by omitting ( 1 ) and ( 4 ); e.g : — 


Nyaya 

1. simitar: i 

2. goijpsitjj 

3. a st 
*t*it i 

4. TPTI «qTOJ3( I 

5. aturetn i 


Aristotle 

1. All who are virtuous are 
laudable. 

2. Chaitra is virtuous. 

3. Therefore Chaitra is laud- 
able. 


It will be noticed that this form of Aristotle compares 
well with that accepted by the Vedantins ( cf. quotation 
above from I. q. on pre-page ). 


As regards the other three figures and the other three moods 
of the first figure of Aristotle, they have all to be reduced to 
the Barbara mood ( wherever possible ) and then reduced to 
the Naiyayika form. It may however be observed that the 
moods Darii aud Ferioque of the first figure are not admissible 
under the Nyaya system as it does not recognise a particular 
conclusion. Morever, our Nyaya system does not attach any 
importance to the artificial distinctions of A, E, 1 and O pro- 
positions which play such an important role under the Aristote- 
lian system. 
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Some may still doubt about the necessity or utility of all 
the five members of the Nyaya system especially when the same 
conclusion is arrived at by using only three of the members (or 
even two as the Buddhist contends ). One of the best answers 
to the above question will be found in the following quotations- 
“If syllogistic expression, like any other expression directly or 
indirectly presupposes a hearer to whom it is addressed, if 
Nyuyaprayoga or syllogistic expression finds a place only in 
inference for others ( ) and if the process of reason- 

ing in inference for oneself ( wtifgure ) is not syllogising, a 
strictly logical debate, as recognised by Gautama and his follo- 
wers, must involve a self-contained syllogistic expression as its 
main part. The aim of such a self-contained syllogism is to 
enable the hearer, first to specifically think of what has to be 
demonstrated; secondly to learn what the reason is, thirdly to 
understand how the universal and invariable relation which 
forms the basis of inference is arrived at through observation, 
fourthy how the reason actually relied upon is identical with 
what is known to be invariably concomitant with the pro • 
bandum and fifthly to realize that the probandum is conclusively 
proved by a probans which is not vitiated by a counterprobans 
or by a stultifying proof. As already indicated these five 
requirements can be fully met by the five members of a syllo- 
gism, viz. stfa^rt, 53 , 3^*01, and fan**. It will be 

seen from this that the five-membered syllogism of Gautama, 
far from comprising any superfluous member, is the only 
complete form of syllogistic expression which could enable a 
hearer’s mind to pass in a methodical way through each of the 
five stages of demonstrative reasoning, as indicated above.” 

( A Primer of Indian Logic by Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri— 

p. 226. ). 

The five requisite qualifications of a referred to by the 
author at the end of para 41 of the text( qg^qtqq5H%fT3. ) will 
be further explained by the author under para 48. 

Gautama, as already stated above, has not expressly 
divided inference into *qwand q*pf. His division of inference 
into three types as given in SQtra 1-1-9 is as follows:— ( 1 ) 
i.e. reasoning from cause to effect as in inferring an ensuing 
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shower from the appearance of dense clouds; ( 2 ) i.e. 

reasoning from effect to cause as in inferring a past shower 
by seeing an overflow of the river, and ( 3 ) « which 

comprises all other inferences that follow from reasons other 
than cause-effect relations. The inference of soul (mm*) as 
a substratum for ( knowledge ), ( desire ) etc., may be 

cited as an example of the third type. Commentators have 
given various other interpretations for these words etc; 
but these have only added to the already existing vagueness of 
the Sutra, with the result that it is not possible to get at the 
criterion which Gautama had in mind for this division. The 
mw* school beginning from GangeSa takes no notice 
of this division and has stuck to the division of inferences into 
wtsl and as given by asrcaqn? in his commentary on the 
VS It was not borrowed from the Buddhist Naiyayika 
Dihnaga as Prof. A. B. Keith would like us to believe ( vide his 
* Indian Logic and Automism ’ p. l 06 ). 

This division of into and q?l4 is one of the 

most vital topics in Indian logic, it clearly enabled the Wya 
system from falling into the restricted scope of formalistic logic 
f as in the case of Aristotles’s system ). It shows how the 
deductive and inductive processes of reasoning merge together 
to form the complete process of philosophical thinking called 
° * i t never viewed that formal validity is something 

TepTmied from and independent of material validity. ^ The* 
critics who regard the five-member ed syllogism as in part 
vestigial, rather than determined by the requirements of logical 
analysis 1 ,” would do well to ponder over the subjoined remarks 
about Indian Logic from the pen of a great western philosopher. 

“This error, which appeared very early in our western wor 
has spread during the centuries and yet dominates many min , 
s^true is this that ‘logic’ is usually understood to mean 
♦illogic’ or ‘formalistic logic’. We say our western world 
because if Greece created and passed on the doctrine 
forms which was a mixture of thoughts materahsed in words 
Ld if words become rigid in thoughts, another logic is know 
which as it seems, developed^ut^ 


1 . Vide Randle’s Indian Logie 


in its Early Stages p. 167. 
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thought and remained immune from the formalistic error. This 

is Indian logic, which is notably anti-verbalist Indian 

logic studies the naturalistic syllogism in itself as internal 
thought, distinguishing it from the syllogism for others, that 
is to say, from the more or less usual, but always extrinsic and 
accidental f orms of communication and dispute. It has not 
even a suspicion of the extravagant idea ( which still vitiates 
our treatises ) of a truth which is merely syllogistic and form- 
alistic and which may be false in fact. It takes no account of 
the judgement, or rather it considers what is called judgement, 
and what is really the proposition, as a verbal clothing of 
knowledge; it does not make the verbal distinction of subject, 
copula and predicate; it does not admit classes of categorical 
and hypothetical, of affirmative and negative judgements* 
All these are extraneous to logic whose subject is the constant, 
“knowledge considered in itself.” [ Logic as the Science of 
Pure Concept by Benedetto Croce, translated into English by 
Douglas Ainslie ]. 

[42] STT«T, grocer 1 ^ 

spcfita ^ smf c ci (a) TrkTq; 1 i 

i srmsfq ?rrfW 

[43] 1 ^ 

^TT^tS^ 5TFT ffa I cTTtE*T~ 

ii 

i 

^Rts?3T4T sqTRft II 

crp ttr i 

t^T sqrTf^T: cTrW: II 

( f O m)o ^To 121-122-123 ) 

( a ) s*TB5, «qtR: WSt?! , ffa ^ qiSUrti 
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Translation— 42 — Here ( in the above mentioned syllogism ) 
the presence of fire in the hill is the probandum ( )=that 
which is to be proved or inferred, and the presence of smoke 
is the reason or probans ( fcg or ). This reason ( smoke ) 
is of the affirmative-negative kind, in as much as it has invari- 
able concomitance ( with fire ) both in the affirmative and 
negative manner. For example, ‘where there is smoke there is 
fire, as in the kitchen’ is the affirmative type of wrifsa, for in 
the kitchen the presence of smoke and fire are observed directly. 
Similarly, ‘where there is no fire there is no smoke as well, as 
in a lake* is the negative type of **riter, for in the lake the 
absence of both fire and smoke are observed. 

43 — The nature of negative writer ( i.e. the peculiar cha- 
acteristic which makes it distinct from the other type ) is this; 
viz., it is the negative of the prevaded ( i.e. the reason ) 
in the affirmative concomitance, that becomes the pervader 
( he- the probandum ) and the negative of the pervader 

{ in the affirmative variety ) that becomes the pervaded 
( in the negative writer ). This has been stated ( by Kumarila 
in his Sloka-Vartika ) as follows 

1 — The character of being ‘pervaded’ and of being the 
‘pervader’ existing between two positive things gets 
subverted when the negations of the same things are 
considered. 

2 — In the affirmative wrifo, the probans is the ‘pervaded’ 
and the probandum the pervader. In the negative writer, 
the negation of the probans becomes the ‘pervader’ and 
the negative of the probandum becomes the ‘pervaded’. 

3— While stating writer, the ‘pervaded’ is stated first and 
then the ‘pervader’. When writer is stated expressly 
in this form then it becomes clear in its true form ( i.e. 
the character of being ‘pervaded’ and ‘pervader’— sqiwr- 
wriq^rriw — becomes easily discernible. ) 

[44] ^ i 

rjxT TFfir 3TTT# =TfTcTT^- 

O v 


( a ) 9I3I»<!?r*. 
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^TcT I I ^TFFT 

^ftssiw *cm q rc H iqfrra r i * 5 

1 q^F^rf^TcWl^t W" :Z t 

t^ts^TSzrf^f^dft S2 5 TT: 1 

[ ZT lb) qT ST©^tsfacq:, ^d^c^TcTJ TT cf^TSf?R*Tc4 

2T«TT T^sfa^R^T*TTT: ^RPc^PTT^ ^RTHFRt I ] 

Translation—’ Thus in the case of the reason, presence of 
smoke, «nfer exists both in the affirmative and negative 
manner. But in the example portion of the syllogism ( 

) only the affirmative concomitance has been presented. 
This is because the statement of one form of smf'ff alone 
will serve the purpose. Even there, the affirmative one has 
been chosen because it is more direct ( or striaght-forward of 
the two ). When a thing can be accomplished by the direct 
method, it is not proper to resort to the indirect ( or compli- 
cated ) method. Therefore ( it is established that ) the reason, 
is of the affirmative-negative variety. To the same class 
(i.e. that which has both kinds of concomitance) belong reasons 
such as ‘created-ness’ ( ) etc. which are used to establish 

probandums like ‘impermanence’ ( srfsrww ) etc. [ For 
example, sound is not permanent ( or is non-eternal, pro - 
bandttm, ) because it is created ( probans ); where there is 
createdness there is impermanence as in the case of a pot 
(affirmative concomitance ), where there is the absence ot 
impermanence there is the absence of createdness as well, as 
in the case of ether ( WW 3 TO ) ] 

[45] 1 cT^T^TT 

3TT ,J TTf^ F fc^ 1 wr ^rRRfnr ; srr^rfeBc^RTi 

ZRSRW T srefa w WJ:, T %3f sffa- 

d«TT; cf^TlvT l ff BTctFPc# 

( b ) This sentence is not found in the other Mss. 

It is possible that it might have got mixed up with the text from some 
commentary ( cf. Chennu Bhat(a ). The B. Si P. S. edition has rightly 
omitted this sentence from the text. 
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i crmff i tt srnrTfeTT tt m<w$, wts^ tfr 
??r?cfr 7TTf%=f i ^ 

Translation 45 — Some reasons are such as have only negative 
concomitance; e.g; the reason ‘presence of breath etc*, when 
put forward to prove the probandum ‘presence of soul.’ The 
syllogism in this case is as follows :-( 1 ) The living body 
has a soul; ( 2 ) because it breathes; ( 3 ) that which has no 
soul does not breathe, as a pot; ( 4 ) This living body is not so 
( i.e. it is not non-breathing ); ( 5 ) therefore it is not so ( i.e. 
not without a soul, i.e. it has soul ). Here, in the living body 
( subject ), the ‘presence of soul’ is hi*u ( probandum ) and 
‘presence of breath etc.’ is the reason. This ( reason ) has 
only negative concomitance, as there exists no affirmative 
concomitance. For ( if there had been one ) it should be of 
the form ‘that which has breath etc. has a soul.’ But there is 

no example ‘as in the case of this’, as all living bodies have 

been included in the subject ( TO ). 

[46] vremfr 1 ttt 

TpvfcFT 1 , *FT3c3TT, T?T 

Tfstftfa cTvr *FSTTT, VW 3TFT: I 37 1 tpTT 

I cTTff| 1 TTTSTTfe^ SHTTOMt stTT^far, 
5 rm^TT^Trr i snrmfafr t 57 ^%^ t tt wr 

smsTromifc > t 3 ^ m tt 

I TTPTTrTFT T5ift+‘ck<TTT I 
apr ^TWTs, T 3 3PTf°R# I TFT ^ SPTTWR^ 

Translation 46— All definitions are also instances of reasons 
having purely negative concomitance, as when we define 
‘earth’ ( substance ) as that which has smell ( as its characteris- 
tic ). The syllogism would be : — The thing in question ( 

) is to be classified as earth; because it has smell; that which 
cannot be classified as ‘earth’ does not have smell, e.g., water. 

6 
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Similar is the definition of as the instrument of valid 

cognition. The syllogism is as follows Perception etc. are to 
be classified as stows; because they are instruments of valid 
cognition; that which cannot be classified as a stow cannot be 
an instrument of valid cognition, e.g, an invalid sense percep* 
tion ( srnnswm ) etc. If in this case, there be affirmative smfcl 
in the form ‘that which is an instrument of valid cognition is 
always classified as stow, no corroborative example could be 
pointed out ( as invalid sense-perception shown above ), 
because all stows are included in the subject ( )• In this 
inference the probandum is the fact of ‘being classified as stow 
and not that of ‘being stow’; because jtow being synonymous 
with ‘instrument of valid cognition’ the probandum would be 
identical with the probans which will then lead to the fallacy 
‘non-difference from the probandum' ( )• Thus have 
been explained reasons which have purely negative con- 
comitance. 

[47] i w 

ciTfwr, cwrr 

sfcr i m i 1 ^ ^ 

i ^ 5rr*nf«M> i 

sro*rwTfa«PTS%fsr i 

Translational — Some other reasons are such as have only 
affirmative concomitance; e.g.; ( in the syllogism ) 

Speciality ( fast* ) is namable. 

Because it is cognisable. 

What is cognisable is also namable, for instance 
a pot; 

This ( farcta ) is also such ( cognisable ), 

Therefore it is such ( namable ). 

( a ) In this syllogism all the printed tex’s except B read 51 *^ as 
in*tead of fast* wMch is the reading accepted by the commentator 
Chennu Bhafta. 
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Here in ‘special. ty’ (q* ), namability is the probandum and 
cognisability is the reason which has only affirmative con- 
comitance. The negative concomitance (if there be one ) 
would be of the form ‘that which is not namable will also be 
not cognisable’ but no corroborative example ‘like this’ could 
be pointed out ( as ‘pot’ in the previous case ), for in all such 
cases only a well-known thing can be cited as example and all 
such things are cognisable and namable. 

Notes ( 42-47 )— After explaining the Nyaya syllogism the 
author proceeds to explain the nature of the feff ( reason ). 

It will be noticed that in the of * he syllogism the 

s-nfa is stated directly ( or affirmatively ) as 

This sqifa can be stated in an indirect manner also, i.e. 
negatively, as m V*™* vn Those acquainted 

with Aristotle’s system can observe that this negative *qiT8 is 
obtained from the affirmative one by obverted conversion 
as follows : — 

Affirmative— All smoky places arc fiery. 

t igreniTftr’ ) 

By obversion— No smoky places are non-fiery. 

( qq ) 

By conversion — No non-fiery places are smoky. 

( nn qfqvrtq: * m ) 

By Contraposition — all non-fiery places are non-smoky. 

It will be observed that by introducing two negatives in 
the «ror or affirmative «Jlfg, the «m«l ( probans ) and «qiq* 
(probandum) in it automatically change into the and 

cqicq respectively in the or negative wfar. There 

should not be any difficulty in discerning this if the «nl*» 
is remembered in its simplest form «n«l 
sqifa ) and qq ( = «qfa*«"tn8 )• 

All fefs however are not capable of taking both the forms 
of sqifg as in the case of the stock example with as 
and qfig as «qiq«. Some are such as can have only either of 
the two. When sqifR can be had only negatively that feff j s 
called and when only affirmatively that f®SF is 
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those which can have both forms of *31% are called 

sr?33snf3?fa^. 

The full syllogism in all the three cases are repeated below 
to make the distinctions clearer : — 

( a ) ^3®*3f3*fo3.( purely negative ) 

1 ) ( The human body has a soul ). 

( because it breathes etc ). 

( What is soul-fejs does not breathe 
etc. as a pot. 

( This is not so i.e. not non-breath- 
ing etc. ) 

( this is not so i.e. not soul-less 
ss this has soul ). 

( b ) ^3351*3%^ ( purely affirmative ) 

1 ) f35t*tsf*§3: ( The category %5l3 is namable ). 

( Because it is cognisable ). 

( What is cognisable is namable 
as a pot ). 

( This is so (i.e. cognisable). 

( This is such ( i.e. namable ). 


2 ) 3mt%*f3i3. 

3 ) 3W*TR*i£ 33 SJT01T- 

%*3.» 331 32 : 

4 ) 3 %^33l ( = 3 

wn«nrfi[WT) 

5 ) 3**ra3*n (=91 *31- 


2 ) srtoniR 

3 ) 313^3 3^f*§3, 331 

32’. 

4 ) 3*11 313 (sJt^O 

5 ) 3**11x1*11 ( = *f*§3: ) 

( c ) 3T?33»3f3^%3^ ( affirmative-negative ) 

Affirmatively Negatively 

1 ) q^3t 3% * 13 . same 

2 ) *£*35313. same 

3 ) 33 *£R*33 3%: 331 *513*1 33 313*13*33 >£*1*13:, 331 5^ 

4 ) 331 313 ( = ***33£ ) 3 313 331 ( 3 *£*1*13313. ) 

5 ) 3*31331 ( = 3%*13. ) 3**13 331 ( = 3 3I3*I33P£ ) 

= 3%*!^ 

In cases of negative «3i% the conclusion is in the negative 
form and only after combining the mo negatives we arrive at 
the positive conclusion. 

If in the $ 3 SS« 3 %*% example, we try to put the *31% in 
the affirmative form as ‘what breathes etc. has a soul’, we have 
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to seek an example to corroborate this ( similar to the ‘pot’ 
exemplified in the negative «nfe ). S uch an example ,s not 
forthcoming, because ‘all that breathe etc.’ are included ^ ^ 
a* ( - subject ) and an example should be one other than the 
ng itself. In the case of the k*m**fo, the negative would 

bJof the form ‘whatever is not namable is not cognisable and 
here also no corroborative example could be had, as there is 
nothing which is not namable and at the same time "^ cog- 
nisable. In the former case an example based on idenUty 
(^) with the <1% is wanting as the TO is co-.xtensiv 
with the abode of the <n". So the ^^fe isaho dis- 
tinguished as In^the case of the 

an example based on difference ( ***« ) with the q* is lacking 
as both the m* and foff are co-extensive everywhere and then: 
negation cannot be had anywhere. So this is termed a WW 

and Orn are being explained below in para 51.] 

The importance of stating a corroborating instance in the 
would be evident from what has been stated above. 
Gautama's definition of in the Nyaya Sutra is as 

follows < * ‘ I * 

‘afe<«Un*T fqqtf* ( 1-1-37 )• It is on the basis of these two 

sutras that later commentators and authors have elaborated 
oqifa into affirmative and negative forms and from that the fo* 
which takes both or either of the forms. Freely rendered the 
substance of the above two sutras would be 3VCTO u the state- 
ment of an example which corroborates the relation between 
the probandum and the probans ( wroiWIW* » "WH ) througn 
some characteristic ( which it possesses) based on identity with 
or difference from the probandum. The Bhasyakara ta ing t e 
example mdfrmmC comments further 

fore aiwwnwiw (f^^) **wfora 

3q<?5«T?*l cT 3qc3iWR: 1 

5 * 31*31 » 

That a mere enunciation of a corroborative instance as 
■TO* or ‘TOl *rereS’ does not constitute is evident 

from the fairly long and pretty vague qualification attached to 
UP* in the above sutra. Moreover, there would then be no 
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difference between which is a category by itself accord- 

ing to Gautama— and 33T5* 1 *! which is only a member of 
the syllogism. The tries to bring out this point by 

showing the derivation of the word 3315*0? in the last 
sentence quoted above. ‘That which illustrates the relation 
( sqifo? ) between two things which function as and 
is 13315*01.’ If the corroborative instance does not illustrate the 
«T!fe what else is it supposed to illustrate ? It is thus fairly 
evident that both the Sutrakara and the Bhasyakara have in 
their minds the enunciation of the sqifg also in the 3315*01 
which is followed by the instance where the hearer is 
supposed to have observed or understood the «n%. Why 
then did the Sutrakara or the Bhasyakara not state it explicitly 
is a query wide of the mark— 

The Mimamsakas and Vedantins do not admit $35S«lfci*^- 
ctnfcr as a means of inference, but include it under a separate 
sjwn called smfqfo or ‘presumption’ which the Naiyayikas do 
not accept as such. This will be adverted to further on 
under para 65 where our author refutes srefqfti as a sepa- 


rate swro. 

The threefold divison of oqifar and similar points connected 
with iqpatwtiqWl* can illustrated figuratively as well. 3 

A B 


H 
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►— 
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D 


(a) This figurative illustration has been borrowed from the edition of 
Tarka Safigraha in the BSPS with grateful aknowledgement but with 
some modifications. 
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In the figure on pre-page which shows three sq 
inside the other, the largest square A C tepresents any 
class higher than the «f«- say the middle ^uwe 

H K the sphere of uf*. and the smallest square EG the 
fphere of™ The larger gnomon AJC will then represent the 
I he" of\k«m; the largest gnomon AFOthe sphere of 
Httrat* and the gnomon HFK, the sphere of uft . without tp 
(or with qqiwir ). In «aTO«nftt-where there is smoke 
there is fire-only the square E G comes into picture as that 
is the area where smoke and fire co-exist. Also smoke occ “ P J e 
less soace than fire and so the former is and the^ latt 

KTiq*. If we state the above in the wrong way 

there is fire there is smoke’, the sq. HK comes into picture 
w^ere there is both smoke ( sq. EG ) as well as ‘no-smok^ 

( gnomon HFK. ) and so the «nfcl is not valid as the 
( fire ), occupies a larger space than the «nq* smoke. 

In «rft.^«mN-where there is no fire ^erTthere 

the relative clause takes us to the «homon AJC * he '^ h 

is ‘no smoke- also. So the Wlfct is valid and the «tW no 

fire- occupies less space than the rath* no-smoke. If the 

same suifal be stated in the wrong way, ‘where there is 

smoke there is no fire’, the gnomon AGC comes into pic 

There there is ‘no-smoke’; but that includes the gnomon HGK 
wnereuici ‘no-fire’ occupies less 

r P aT.haTthe tuT ‘noimoke’ and so the s'*. is invalid^ 
In both cases the gnomon HFK represents the area of invalid 
or the area of reasons vitiated by ^ s»ch as wet fuel 
( vide p 63 ). The discussion of is talc p y 

author under ‘fallacies’, vide para 53 below. 

In such as ‘the living body has a soul be- 

AKC which is the area representing no-soul an no 
££ This u the same as saying that no can be 

had* and so no affirmative can be possible in such cases. 
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In as ‘MW is namable because it is cog- 

nisable’, the and fcg are co-extensive and both are 
represented by the largest square AC and the q^ is only a 
particular thing from it. So another particular thing such as 
*2, 3155 etc. can be pointed out from the same area; but no 
example can be had from outside that area as there is 
nothing which is ‘not namable and not cognisable’ at the same 
time. This is what is meant by saying that a fcfSFqftfcg has 
no and so has no negative nnf^r. 

In the case of setter the square EG, the 

gnomon AJCjand the gnomon HFK represent respectively 
the areas of *tq^, fqqq and 3qtfa; and the qq happens to be 
any particular from the square EG when the unfa is affirma- 
tive, t ° r any particular from the gnomon AJC when the 
is negative. In the case of fcqsujftqfa there is no srqq 
area other than that of the qq ( square HK ) and the gnomon 
AKC represents the foqqr area. For a similar reason there is 
no fqq^ area in the case of 3s*55Fqfq|g as the whole square 
AC represents the area. 

Having explained the fej? in detail the author proceeds 
to explain the characteristics which it should possess to lead 
to a valid inference. 

^ [48] tr^qr 

ift ?T trq 

I q c%%qTfq | 

q^qrR q*rafar, frorrerffa:, 

1 qqq^q snf:, q«j% 

I tier m3 mi, m3 sm*. i 

f^q^ ^ JTTCtfcq*: l tr^qTfqqfqqq 

yjTcTccrq I qqrff I STqq^T spf: arffcpr- 

^ 1 ^ smTofcr q qifSFr, q , 

qfaqsff ^ q*%cqscq%q$r> i q«nfe i 

qfaq$r sr ^ 

^ fqqr^TcT I q^qrfq- qqq<% fq?p% I ctq- 

qcqqfrqq^cq- ^jg^nr I 
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[49] qfSTEPTcW TOt(HH«WTtl I a«rf? I 

i sit, ®nfcn w*** 1 * 1 m ^ 5^ 

HTOFiiw ftfe: i t wwwra trerepu P^rd % „ ' 
fasqfr I qqa«m i 

3pq*n fliraTCTHTIftff’T «<tiPcHI?fo ' 1 

[50] rtJwM# t3 : * «* ' ta ”f ra ^ 
TOa: I spzptt twnmr-, srtiPrfa w*\ > 

^rlqtqa t*f W# OTOTfit I ^ f* ftl«I5T?f^fer. 

fewwiitn ' R ’ rwwrlSCT 

*TTfccT, TOTTOFinr I 

JVonstoion 48-Out of these three reasons, viz. ‘affirmative- 
negative*, ‘exclusively affirmative’ and exclusive y ne ’ 

the ‘affirmative-negative* is capable of establishing its pro «i « 
only when it has all the five characteristics and not when 
lacks any of them. These five are t 

( 1 ) q^tfwn s Subsistence in the subject. 

( 2 ) <n% asm = Existence in ‘positive instances 1 ( = s«,i«. 

all places where the probtmdum is definitely 

known to exist ). 

( 3 ) fawifllffat* Non-existence in ‘negative instances 
1,11 ( s fqqqr, i.e., all places where the pro- 

bandum is definitely known not to exist ). 

( 4 ) »«tfenrwW = Not subject to any stultifying in- 

ference. 

(5) wwafowra=Notliableto be counteracted by any 

reason to the contrary. 

All these characteristics exist in all ( vahd ) a ® r “ at1 ^ 
negative’ reasons such as ‘presence of smoke’ etc. 
this ( 1 ) Smoke is an adjunct to the subject hill as it is obser 
vedin the hi,,. ( 2 , 1. is seen existing in a positive instance 
kitchen, ( along with fire the proUmdum ). C 3 ) It does no 
exist in a negative instance such as a pond ( where fire also 
does not exist ). ( 4 ) Similarly the ‘presence of smoke is no 
subject to any stultifying infiuence for the object of the reason 
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( tgro* ) is the probandum ( ) itself and this is not 

stultified or contradicted by any means of cognition ( amui ). 
Similarly iftpini does not face any opposing or counteracting 
reason proving the contrary of the probandum. A contrary 
reason is one which will prove just the opposite of the pro- 
bandum in question. Such a reason is not observed to exist in 
the case of the reason ‘presence of smoke’. Thus the reason 
possesses all the five characteristics and is therefore 
capable of establishing the ‘presence of fire’. 

49 — That fire is an adjunct of the subject ( hill ) is establish- 
ed by the strength of the reason being an adjunct of the sub- 
ject in this manner. Inference involves two distinctive factors; 

( 1 ) the invariable concomitance and ( 2 ) the adjunctness of 
the reason to the subject. By invariable concomitance is 
established the presence of the probandum in general ( with- 
out reference to any particular subject ), and by the adjunct- 
ness of the reason to the subject is established the presence 
of the probandum in the subject ( in question ) in 
particular. Fire is to be inferred as existing only in the hill 
( the subject in question ) by the presence of smoke in it. 
Otherwise there would be no necessity for inference at all as 
the presence of the probandum in general has already been 
established by the knowledge of the invariable concomitance 
( the first factor ). 

50 — All other, reasons which have both affirmative and 

negative kinds of ( as smoke ) become valid reasons only 
if and when they possess all the five distinctive characteristics 
( explained above ). Otherwise ( if they lack in any one of 
them ) they become fallacious reasons. Reasons which par- 
take only the affirmative are endowed with only four of 

the above characteristics as they do not satisfy the condition 
‘non-existence in negative instances’ as there is no ‘negative 
instance’ in their case. Similarly all reasons with only ‘nega- 
tive’ «nfa are endowed with only four of the characteristics 
as they do not exist in ‘positive instances* for want of such 
an instance. 

Notes— The five characteristics mentioned in para 48 are 
nothing new, but have been collected together from the dis- 
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cussions about «ufa, qqqjfrti and fef in the earlier para- 
graphs, to enable the reader to judge whether a particular 
reason is valid ( i e. capable of establishing the probandum ) or 
fallacious. The first one qronni is self-evident as without the 
reason actually existing in the q^ no inference is possible. 
This wards off the fallacy called stfafa; = that of unfounded 
reason. The second qq% warns against the fallacy fq?tq = 
that of contradictory reason. The third faqqnj[qTffa keeps the 
reason from slipping into the fallacy = that of in- 

constant reason. The fourth characteristic wqifafrfaqqeq 
saves the reason from being stultified by any other reason, 
which is the fallacy called The fifth one srqwifaqirq 

protects the reason from being dragged off by any other 
reason proving the opposite of the probandum, which fallacy 
is named stmfqqqm. These characteristics help one in an 
argument to steer clear of the fallacies which the opponent 
may try to haul up if possible. What these fallacies are and 
how they prevent valid inferences being drawn are being 
explained further on from para 52. 

Para 49 briefly summarises the Naiyayika attitude towards 
inference in general. In this connection the notes under paras 
39 to 42 may be referred to. 

Similarly para 50 is a recapitulation of the three kinds of 
felf explained in the earlier paras. 

In the above discussions the meanings of the terms qv, nq^ 
and fqq* have been taken for granted without being defined 
properly. The author now proceeds to define them in the 
next para. 

[51] %5?t: qsT-sTST-f^mr: ? i 

<wr: I qqr q#cr: i fafmqTswm snff 

*m:, i spff, 

fffT I 

Translation — What is meant by q^r, *rq^ and fqq^ is being 
explained (below), q^r ( = subject) is that in which the 
presence of the probandum is in doubt; e.g; in the inference of 
fire ( in the hill ) by seeing smoke issuing from it, the hill is the 
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subject. ( ~ positive instance ) is that in which the pro- 

bandum is definitely known to exist; e.g., the kitchen in the same 
inference as above. feqqr ( = negative instance ) is that in 
which the probandum is definitely known not to exist; e.g., the 
pond in the same inference. 

Notes — It is doubtful whether any real purpose is served 
by the words vnJ and vsjqf in the above definitions, Chennu 
Bhatta’s comments here are interesting. ‘'qfqqjpri q^i^i«ri 

*n*it Ifa fswiqt i” This is not a satisfactory 

explanation as any statement of a definition is always backed 
by authority and the use of the word qqf does not make it 
more authoritative. He indicates this clearly in the next 
sentence : fafaaeiwir: «q^:, fecp? 

This definition of qqr as ‘that in which the existence of the 
probandum is in doubt’ is according to the older school and is 
open to the fault of atsqifa. A man inside the house hears 
thunder and immediately infers that the sky is cloudy and he 
had no doubt previously whether the cloud was there or not. 
This definition would also preclude a man, who had already 
ascertained fire in the hill by other means, from inferring it 
again on seeing smoke issuing from there, as he has no doubt 
and hence no q^. The modern school has therefore adopted 
another definition, 'f^qiqfqqifeiT^farfqtBfqvqqi^: q^ar and q^r 
as the substratum of this faqpqfaqt means ‘the desire to 

prove the existence of the probandum 1 and fiqf^ is the definite 
knowledge of its existing in the subject, and this has been 
qualified by the adjective fqqT^fqqifq^. So this definition 
means that q^rm is the absence of certain knowledge about 
the existence of the probandum, which ( knowledge ) should 
at the same time be bereft of the desire to infer the same. 
This expression is not so confusing as it might appear to be 
at first sight. It is common experience that one can have 
inference if he so desires irrespective of whether he has 
or not. So this gives two ways of having q^n. When there 
is no desire and also no ftrfe then also there is qq^n as both 
the negatives are present directly. Only when there is fafsr 
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and at the same time no desire to infer, there is no TSJrii; for 
in this case we have faRnsfafe and not its swiq. 

It is clear therefore that either the desire to infer or the 
absence of is sufficient to provide the needed Here 

is an obstructing agent of inference ( ) 

and faqrafaqi acts as a neutralising agent ( ) against 
the obstruction fafe;. Since is a 

cause for any effect in general, the above definition of q*?rt is 
only a particular instance of this principle as applied to 
inference. 

[52] fff : 1 

sfer: I SRltsfiT | ^ ^Tfe-f^S- 

Translation— Thus the three kinds of reasons viz., ( 1 ) those 
that have both affirmative and negative «qtfa; ( 2 ) those that 
have only affirmative sqiffc; and ( 3 ) those that have only the 
negative one, have been explained. All others are fallacious 
or erroneous reasons. They are of five kinds only as follows 

( 1 ) «rfaqjr = The unfounded or unknown reason. 

( 2 ) fq^g;*The contradictory reason. 

( 3 ) 3Rqnfcrq; = The inconstant or straying reason. 

( 4 ) «^*owr = The counterbalanced or opposing reason. 

( 5 ) qnsq^mqf^ = The stultified or belated reason. 

Notes — From what has been stated so far it is clear that the 
fefF or is the most important factor in inference in as much 
as it leads through sqifa and q^UTO to a valid conclusion. It 
is therefore equally necessary to know why particular reasons 
do not give rise to valid conclusions in order to steer clear of 
them even in ordinary parlance. Such reasons arc technically 
called fe'qivntn: and their treatment forms an essentially 
important, though difficult, topic under 

as such is the thirteenth category of Gautama, vide 
his sutra quoted on page 4 under para 2; and our author treats 
of them again in detail from paras 136 to 148 under Part II. 
There also he distinctly states : qqrcufoifs^qioit *l«r 
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^'7i ^>«rr 33393: I” It means that those reasons which 
fall short of any one if these five essential characteristics, q^- 
333T etc., become fallacious reasons. This may be taken as 
the author’s definition of in general. 

The word f *3T«TKT can be interpreted in two ways accord- 
ing as how the compound is dissolved. If it is dissolved as 
it means or fallacy of the reason. If it is 

derived as ^g33WT39 it means or fallacious 

reason. Here the author has given the classification of fallaci- 
ous reasons according to the second meaning. The fallacies 
would then be named ( in the same order ) as ( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

fafta, ( 3 ) ( or ), ( 4 ) ( or 3?qfa- 

), and ( 5 ) ( or ). 

As a matter of fact the above-mentioned five-fold division 
is based on and not on ^B?gs and therefore the dis- 

tinction between the two meanings becomes significant. A 
reason may have two or more of the above fallacies; e.g. in 
the inference qr^rft *1331^3^: the |g has the fallacies ( 1 ) and 
( 3 ) of the above list; in the has ( 1 ), ( 4 ) 

and ( 5 ); in the |g has four of them ( all 

except 2); and in an inference like 3tgTT?39T^ ^513 the %g 
possesses all the five. In such cases the classification of the 
under any particular head would be misleading and so 
the Naiyayikas have classified all errors that are possible in a 

under five broad heads. A 333 has to fulfil only five con- 
ditions and a reason can become by not satisfying any one 
or more or all the five of these conditions. A can have 
more than one fallacy at a time, but the fallacies themselves 
are distinct and separate just like a man who is rich and pious 
can at the same time be stingy and cruel. This is expressed in 
Sanskrit as sqreqSfVs'gqi^ef?':, i.e. the vitiated things may 
merge in one substratum, but the vitiating circumstances them- 
selves do not merge into one ( but remain separate ). 

Another definition of g?9i *33 adopted by later Naiyayikas 
is as follows WgfM99<q3^!f39fqf3q-3^q3IWilfqq3?9 
?t<3Tvn3?33 > . It means that a it?9i«i3 is that which is the subject 
of a valid cognition which obstructs the inference directly 
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or indirectly by preventing the ascertainment of its instrument 
qTlUST or *q«fa. From the examples given below under indivi- 
dual fallacies it will be seen that fallacies ( 1 ), ( 2 ) and ( 3 ) 
prevent wnfargi* or qrmaand thus prevent inference indirectly, 
while nos. ( 4 ) and t 5 ) obstruct inference directly. Hence 
the necessity of the phrase in the above 

definition. At what stage in the process of inference these 
fallacies become obstructions to valid conclusions is illustrated 
under each fallacy in the subsequent paragraphs. 

There is some difference in the number and names of these 
fallacies between the VaiSesikas and the Naiyayikas. Kanada’s 
Sutra enumerating the fallacies is pretty obscure — wqfa^sqq- 
I CV. S. Ill— 1-15 ). Later writers generally 
follow the interpretation of the commentator q^T^qqi? who 
sums up the view of the Sutrakara in the following half-verse, 

I’ KaSyapa ( i e. {Canada) 
declared and as the three non-reasons 

( srfeff ) or fallacious reasons. The first two correspond to 
nos. ( 2 ) and ( 1 ) of the list given by KeSava MiSra, while 
the third is equated to witqnforq;, or q^sqiq 

adds a fourth one a^sqqftm to the above three; but later 
commentators include it under the ^3^5^ variety of 

The Buddhist logicians (vide vq. tf. wn. fa. Ch. III. ) in 
* general follow Kanada both in the number and naming of the 
fallacious reasons, as they attribute only three of the essential 
characteristics ( omitting the last two ) to a valid reason. 

Gautama in his ?qy-^l-2-4 enumerates the five fallacious 
reasons as follows 

— Of these the first one is equated to by 

Gautama himself in his next Sutra as ( ?, Tl* 

*£•1-2-5 ). corresponds to and q5i35i*far to qq®T?q* 

«riqf^a . GarrgeSa, the founder of Navya-Nyaya, following 
Gautama, enumerates them in the same order, but with slight 
change in the names as 
qjfq?n: qa i’ 

Next the author begins to describe the individual fallacious 
reasons in the order he has followed. 
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[53] (a) qqrfefFlfqq:, 3IT«PTTfe ^F'Tlfe't 
^fq i aTTsrqrfqgt qqr, qqqRfq^ 
VXfax&nZ, q^qR^F^qq I 3T?T qqqRfq^JTTSTq: I q q 
qTFfo i 


(b) sqwfast q«rr, sisqtsfqFP, ^n^TFnq, qjqq i 
3T^r ^TSjqc^r I q q 3T®^ qFF^T, qFT qiqqfqrq I 

(c) Oinoj^fag^ fgrf^T: I ^faqi^qqqpTT- 
qrarq i 3T7T qqTfqq^rqrq i qq srqq> mj, q<qq qqqfara?, 
qqr 3r*nR: ma q®qrfq: i q q ^^Tf^T^^ftsqffccr^i^sff 
qqiqqftq I S>qifa^nTT FTFI oqT^cqTf^R^qRFrPTt 

FTTcf I 

(d) fgtftft q*TT, SfiFpqqfqqt Ffqf arqqqm 

f^nwirr, qgqTwffqrqq i wsqqqiqq^ q 

qzft^rqnr i f%?§ fqfqscq^tq srqfarqi, ^qrfqfrfq qT^r i 
qqif| i qpq«qnqK% qfq qTqqT®qTqq> q'Trfqft^qrfq- 
qqqq i q=5qiftq fqfq^ i fqfteq f| qrsqFr sqiqqq i 
qrfr qq qqTSqwqqFT qq qq fqfecqfqfq I q=f tfPTq 
f|qTFr q sqrqtfq fqfteqq i qf| qq qq f|qT?q qq qq 
fqfeq, qqtqf^qiqf fqfteqPTTqrq I q^q f?tfT5cq?q>TTq: 

HRq 5< 4iU|cqifW^N I 


Translation (a )— Of these stfe?[ is of three kinds.JX 1 ) snwqi- 
fa^rsthat reason whose subject ( anew or ) is unknown. 
(2) = that reason whose very form ( WT ) is 

known not to exist in the subject. ( 3 ) = that 

reason which has its invariable concomitance with the pro- 
bandunt unfounded. An example of the first ( ausrqifq^ ) is 
the syllogism, ‘a sky-lotus is fragrant, because it .is a lotus, like 
a lotus in the pond.’ Here sky-lotus in the subject and that is 
totally non-existent. 

( b ) An example of sq^qifag; is ‘sound is transitory be- 
cause it is visible like a pot.’ Here visibility is the reason, but 
that is quite unknown in sound as it is only audible. 


1JWTO: 
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( c ) The third is of two kinds :-one caused 

by the absence of any evidence to grasp the *n%, and the 
second caused by the presence of sqifa or adventitous circum- 
stance^ vide notes under para 36 ). An example of the first 
kind is this : “Whatever is an entity is momentary, like a 
mass ot clouds. Sound etc. are entities ( and hence 
momentary )”. Here there is no evidence which enables one 
to ascertain the If this fallacious 

reason ( ) is also to be included under the other kind of 

caused by sqtfa, it would amount to accepting the 
view that the probandum ( ) exists in the subject. 

( d ) An example of the second variety of oqicqtwrftrc 
(caused by sqifo ) i s this ‘Killing in a sacrifice causes 
dement because it is an act of killing, just like killing out- 
side sacrifices'. In this case ‘killing’ as such is not a cause 
( Wa* ) tor demerit; but ‘the fact of being prohibited by 
scriptures ( fafq^q )’ i s the cause for demerit. So ‘prohibited- 
ness’ acts as sqifa in this case. It is like this. The definition 
ot sqtfa is that it is a thing which is co-extensive with the 
probandum in question and which at the same time is not 
co-extensive with the probans, ftfq^q is co-extensive with 
the probandum swtWani, because there exists the s*t% 
‘where there is there exists At the same 

time it does not pervade the probans fitter, for there is no 
such strife ‘where there is ffaitq there exists as the 

latter does not exist in sacrificial killing. Because acts 

as uqrfa in this case, the reason fjfaitq, whiclys 'dependent on the 
invariable concomitance of some other thing, becomes 
( as defined above ). 

Notes The fallacy atfafa actually means ‘the fact of not 
being known or ascertained.’ To understand the technical 
sense in which it is used here the reader may recollect the 
general form ol explained under para 35— 

: or q^s-This involves qq as the 

substantive, gg as its direct attribute and unfc as a direct 
attribute to and hence indirectly of q*. The absence of 
any one of the three will prevent the complex q*m^ being 
grasped. The unknown or unfounded thing in the word 
7 
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refers to these three parts of TOTO and thus we get 
three varieties of If the ^ is unfound, ed the fallacy 

is called = W or subject), lithe t* w 

unproved the fallacy becomes ( Wl = the essential 

form of the ?g). If the «nfa is the unproven thing it gives 

rise to the third variety WTOWfaf* ( )* 

Though there are thus three distinctive fallacies they are 
classed under one broad head wfaf* with three subdivisions 
because all three in effect prevent W*nr. the instrument tor 

inference. 

In the example of given in the textthe qj is 

and its delimiting adjunct, B 

( = growing in the sky ). This when applied to qua 1 y 

lotus reduces the latter to an imaginary thing and thus t ie 
qg becomes wfa*. Another instance of «n*Ptifas occurs 
when the syllogism is expressed as 

Here the delimiting adjunct WWTO may not reduce the hill 
to an imaainary thing; but it certainly is a superfluity acting as 
an unnecessary bar on the q^ when one is trying to inter nre in 
it. From these examples can also be defined as 

q% or simply 

The second variety wqifafo ( as explained above ) can be 
defined as q«*ra«I3i and the example given makes it dear. 

Other examples such as mv 

etc. can be easily gathered. When it is known that the 53 *J 
absent in the qq, the question of q^nrti does not arise an 
thus the first requisite of a *£3 is non-existent. The author 
himself explains in some detail the various ways in which a 
fet becomes *qeqifa« under para 138 at the end of the 0 
when he treats of fctqmra’s again as a separate category. 

the third variety, has already been explained 
as q* This can happen in two ways : 

( 1 ) When there is no evidence for ascertaining s*ni9> ° r 1 - 1 
When the apparent emta is proved to be false by an adventitious 
circumstance or factor technically called suits. These two 
are sometimes called OTWt«WslW» *S ! und #qits*l *3- 
respectively. The example for the first kind is borrowed by 
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the author from the Buddhist logicians who hold that all 
entities ( ) are momentary ( ). The syllogism is 

therefore stated with only two members as the Buddhists do 

tyfarq?, ); and qsi 3T*^rfg: ( qqqq \ 

Though the Buddhist may try to justify the syllogism in his 
own way the Naiyayika does not see any means of ascertaining 
the sinfa here between and Even if someone 

were to doubt that there might be some such sqtfq, a doubtful 
one is as good as no ssrrffT and the jpj still remains «ncq?*rfq;f. 

To avoid the controversy later Naiyayikas give the example 
for as q*nt The addition 

of the attribute qqgqirq to the |g makes it' different from 
ordinary smoke of the kitchen etc. with which only its «qifg 
with fire has been ascertained by the observer. In as much as 
there is no sqiftt of with fire such a does not 

exist in the qqf and so the fcg becomes fallacious. In ^q^qrfegr 
the fcg as such does not exist in the q*; while in 
it is the sqjta^g that is absent for want of the adjunct sqifq. 
We shall have occasion to refer to this point again when we 
come to where also the preventive factor ( stf^r* 

q^qiriT ) is due to lack of irnfq. 

For the second type of wticqtqifq^, i.e. qtqrfoqjfcg, the 
author has already given three examples of qqrfe when he 
describes sqifa as srstlqrfvr^q?^: ( vide para 36 ). Here he 
defines sqifa in technical terms and shows how the definition 
applies to one of the examples alluded to earlier, ^qifq is 
derived as tjq = qtfqqftfa = ??gqTfe:; 

meaning thereby that grqifa is such a thing that, for the time 
being, imparts some of its properties to another thing which 


All the printed editions except B read the text here as 

q*mT35V**qzaq I ?niT ^ 5I«^: I” But Ch. 
Bh., one of the oldest commentators, does not approve of this reading as 
he clearly says | This 

syllogism occurs in SJTHSrlfaq’s as the first line of the 

initial verse ‘qtqq ( vide 3JR- 

published by KPJRl, Patna ). 
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comes in contact with it. When a piece of crystal is placed 
over or near a red flower, the latter imparts its colour to the 
crystal which then appears to be red. The flower acts as 
^qifvj here for the appearance of redness in the crystal# In the 
stock example qq?it contact with wet fuel, «ni?aCT~ 

SHUT, plays the role of sqifa. It is well known that smoke 
is caused only when fire comes in contact with wet fuel. Wet 
fuel is as intimate a cause for smoke as fire is and so we have 
the valid In other words OTipOT- 

sHtn becomes smq* to ^ 5 — the smq in the above example. 
But there is no such connection of fire with wet tuel for either 
can exist without the other as in a red-hot piece of metal or 
in a fuel stack exposed to rain. In other words 3ni?**UT*nft*T is 
not a 5 *nqq> of fire, the reason here; and so satisfies the con- 
dition for gqifa. The same result can be deduced by a different 
reasoning. Both fire and wet fuel are causes for smoke and so 
are sqiq^’s in relation to it. By seeing the effect ( ) we 

can infer the cause ( qn*<q ) and not vice versa. In 
the attempt is to infer the effect ( qq ) from one of the causes 
( qf% ) and* so the other absent cause ( wet fuel ) points out a 
place where the co-existence of the 53 with is absent 
( e.g. red-hot metal ). This is what the author means when 
he says in para 36 ( p. 62 ). 

Three examples of cjqifa are mentioned in para 36. Of 
these the first two have been examined above— sujfssuuHtTT 
and These two become guqsqTqq; absolutely, i.e. 

without the intervention of any other attribute to their *n«l’s. 
In other words the sqtfa’s in the two cases, 
riqtn:’ and are valid^ as the y are * 

Such instances are classed as ‘%sraei«T 5 qiqq 5 Tqife- There 
are however instances where aqifa becomes uuqsqiqq; only 
when the tquq is qualified by some other attribute. Such 

attributes can be taken from the WW ( = $3)* or ^ 
syllogism in question or from any other source outside these 
two. These are then termed, ( 2 ) utwqN*HI«uqiqw;, ( 3 ) 
q^qflfqf^«T 8 Uq«*nqqj and ( 4 ) An 

instance of the second kind occurs in the inference of black 
complexion in Maitii’s child, the third example for 3qrfa 
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mentioned by the author in para 36. Here the full ^syllogism 
would be TTWlfag: WTOWftfldiWW.. 

where is shown to be an tjqifa. This is not 

to the probandum as it is, for the ^ 

qiq> 5 i?q is not true, e.g. in a crow or a black vessel. But if the 
is qualified by the itself and the «qrf& is stated as 
^ ** it is found to be true 

in the case of the other children of who are observed to 
be dark. 

An example of the third variety of ^Jqif^l can be seen in a 
syllogism like sng: q^^qsrfsw^ where <S^d^q 

( manifest colour ) becomes an Here also it the KTTqqjftT 

is taken with the stated as q* this is 

found to fail in «R«nwW. If however the qi«r is qualified by 
some attribute taken from the qqr ( here ) and the sqifft 
is stated as qq qfi£j*sq?qiqf^qq?qq^q WtWWW it is found 
to be valid. 

The fourth variety of qqifa occurs in syllogisms like mrmiqt 
fsRTqft qitoqTq. , where qri*q ( the fact of being a positive 
entity ) acts as sqifa. To make it qrsq^qiqq;, the *?isq has to 
be qualified by some such attribute as si^qjq; for the sqif^cl, 
qq fq*lf?T?q qq «iq?4 fails in qnwiq which is destructible but 
not a qrq. If the sqiRq be stated as qq stsqtqrqfe^qfwqifepq 

qiqtq it is found to be true, 3T*q?q being neither a *TTq«T q*t 
nor a qqqq, *nq?q becomes an instance of 
sqiq^tqifa. 

In the last two varieties of 3qifa, *3iqqT«qtq$tq should 
also be taken with the snqq qualified by the same attribute 
used to qualify the *H*q; e.g. qq qfeihq^Tqfeapqatq^qSTqqcq 
qqtitq^q qifcq ( qqi ). Similarly in the case of *r»q?q 
also. Otherwise these will not become ^qrfq’s and thus there 
will arise the defect wqrfcr. Again these two, «p:qsqiqq;?q 
and qtqqioqiqqsq, should be governed by the same relation 
( ) to avoid the defect atfqsqifcr. Otherwise in a valid 

reason like qij|;qT^ vjqiq . one can always find an ^jqifa which 
co-exists with the *n«q through one relation and does not co- 
exist with the through another relation. For instance 
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q%*qq tfiW»3ISBta« # mwwwm and qq 

wmw<W^ Thus by resorting to different 

relationships apate (light or brightness) can be made to act as 
•jqifa even in a This is expressed in Sanskrit as ST«t- 

gqtqq^q qTVTWqiT 5 ^ 3 stu I 

The vicious nature of sqtfa can be represented graphically 

as we did in the case of vide P 86 * In the figUre °° 

that page it is shown that the gnomon HFK represents the 

area where alone exists without the i.e the area of 

and similar S-nfe’S. In the case of a such 

as iq*3T*3|:, 3* being wnq* occupies the larger square U K 
and 'q%, the sqi<q, occupies the smallest square E G. 

4**. the sqife, being «mq« to the «rm f ww ought to occupy 
the whole square DB. If so, in the gnomon HFK there should 
exist wet fuel and smoke but no fire. This is an impossibility 
as smoke is the outcome of contact of fire with wet fuel. This 
impossibility is what an 3«Tlfa indicates. If 3% were to be a 
valid for inferring smoke, would become : «!** 

of q%, which it is not as is seen in a red-hot piece of iron. 
Because 3 % strays away ( ) from the it wiU 

stray away from the aqitq of the <*qtfa according to the general 
rule ‘qt 3^«3133>*3f3Wret *1 3^«3I33 hV 

This also explains why sqifa does not prevent inference or 
its instrument directly, but only points out a way to find out 
«qf«3T* or inconstancy in the proposed ?g. This is expressed 

as ^Tfas3fa3Ht«n3*:. For the same reaSOn 3qif * as such 1S 
not considered as a %?3WW. Some later Naiyayikas do 

not include under «3T>R3lM: e -S* mentions 

only qtengH as an example of sqi«It3lfa3 ( Kar. 87 ) and treats 
of at the end of the book saying *«qfa31«3T33I3g3t3*3 
qqtstqq,’ ( Kar. 140 ). Such authors would like to include 
#qrf**fcj under KeSava MiSra also hints at this 

view indirectly when he uses the phrase 
in the last sentence of para 53 (d). 

One point in the last sentence of para. 53 ( c )— 

? 3 ?q «qr^3lfas;i3*3«l*rot 3f&UR33*3Vm wm— ■ requires some 
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explanation which was postponed till after Ttife was explam 
ed. The author has stated that there is no evidence to grasp 
the miftl Naturally the quest.on «‘ses-why 

not then find out an «tfit and classify 

Such an 3-nfir exists in WftlW or OTT* or euqaMtfiT-S, 

we have <»Ph«*4 rralntfhrM mn an j 

the same time we do no, have ■** mm ' "** * 

septa fails in eternal things like ether etc.-aramium*- Th 
would mean that wuftw* is a cause for rjfvtwu and tha ‘ ” 
though it could not be established by the reason ** 3 > 

reestablished by 

and mmtmmmm by tnfettm. This .mpl.es that bethg 

accepted; but this position is against the ec«P.ed d«tr,ne of 
the Naiyayikas who contend that any produced thing can be 
destroyed only in the third moment from orig.n and not .n the 
second moment as the Buddhists argue. This in brief, is w . 
the author means in the above cryptic sentence. 

It will be of interest to note that the example of OTtfe cited 
in the text— fhfusyer— is borrowed by the author from the J 

au hors just as the previous syllogism is borrowed from the 

Buddhists The Jains hold that alt killing without exception 
s to in This syllogism, according to them, s quite valid 
ltd is putforward by them to refute the stand of the Hindus 
Readers who Bud it difflcult to understand *e characterBUc 
of amfa through its technical definition given in the text may 
Member following verse offtstam. which in effect means 
the same thing but clothed in simpler words. 

fcafoinaS 11 ( Kar - v * 139 ^ 

i e All sqifas are co-existent with the proposed and 

in some substratum of the proposed | 9 , both that ^ and 

will be absent, amt*®* and are examples o 

such substratum. 

154] HlkffftTfftpffl'cft * 1 'f 

" (a)snwuh..^ i '.' 3,ffira,r 4 r3 ' ,ra '' aw ' S8,s3mm: 

1 
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°^T c criT i i q fqeqfq?qq^ 

3>cRR?Tr i 

Cm S 

Translation The contradictory reason is that which has 
invariable concomitance with the negation of the probandum 
(in question ); e.g. sound is eternal because it is a product, 
like ether. The fact of being a product is actually con- 
comitant with non-eternality, the opposite of the probandum 
here. What is produced is always non-eternal and not 
eternal. Therefore the reason ‘being a product’ becomes a 
contradictory one. 

Notes— From the definition it is clear that a can 

exist only in fqq^r’s and so lacks the characteristic fqqqrtqrq. 
In qqqoiqjj it is a second that proves qiwqroiq whereas in 
it is the proposed itself which proves it. The use of 
a in an argument exposes not only the person’s inability 

but his ignorance as well. 

[55] i fjrfaq:, ^T^TTwtsqr^T- 

T®re%fcT I cT^T q$TCmfa<T§TffTT: STSTR’T: I 2TTT STcsft 
I 3TT 5PTTRT | qTTTTSTT- 

TST qq qq^f ^fts^TT STR'T: I qqT ^f%c^Tr 
I q^c^q 5?TRtf 

^nrmftr i 

C\ c 

Translation The straying reason is that which is inconstant 
( ). It is of two kinds, the common strayer and the 

peculiar strayer. That which exists in all the three* qq, ftqq| 
and fqq^, is the common strayer; e.g. ( in the syllogism ) 
sound is eternal because it is cognisable, the reason cognisabi- 
litv exists in all eternal and non-eternal things. That ( reason ) 
which is absent from both and fqqq but exists only in the 
qq, becomes the peculiar strayer, as ( in the syllogism ) ‘earth 
is eternal because it has smell’ the reason smell does not exist 
in any *tqqr or fqqqj , but exists only in earth ( qq ). 

Notes— The word stqg&TfMq; means ‘that which does not 
stick to one thing, but strays in different ways’. Rsqfw^Tj 

* These three have been explained in para 51. 
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also, in effect, means the same thing. The two words ate 
synonymous and one is not the definition of the other. A 

general definition of this fallacy is f«* ° f 

being anyone out of its different varieties mOTW «''• 
author recognises only two subdivisions of this 
annum and matwm. If a Iff does not reside in the qm the 
fallacy becomes wqifaftt and so the word net is not necessary 
in the definition of »Wl. Because it resides both in mV 
and fw it gives rise to two contradictory cognitions as tg- 
«r- and ^pnwn«lW1«l : and hence no valid «nt9 can 
be had. It differs from in that the latter rest es on y in 
foqg and gives rise to the notion fcflWlWIlVWW- In other 
words in f*S the .qto IS contrary while in 
is only doubtful or imperfect. Other examples of this variety 
are common due to hasty unfounded generalisations, e.g. q^eft 

etc * 

The second variety srawm occurs when the fcg does not 
exist in both wn and faq*. Its absence in fan is of course 
what is needed, but its inconstancy comes from its not occu- 
pying its proper place, in other words KTxm is so wide that 
it trespasses into for-bidden area ftq*, while the other, its 
opposite, is so narrow that it does not occupy even 

its allotted space stq^. So both are equally faulty. Anot er 
example of this kind is fow where the *3 TOW 

does not exist in ftw or afaq things, but only in the T*. 


There is another variety of called or 

mentioned by almost all later writers. From the way 
raHTOV speaks of this fcvwwi, it is evident that this three- 
fold division is an accepted fact before his times cf. qrFt 
mimiRin ( vide •mmsfe 
under N. S. 1-2-5 ). The word stgq^fH me ans one without 
a conclusion and so the femraiCI can be translated as ‘the 
inconclusive strayer.’ This has been explained as follows in 

the :-“T^vqqi^s3q^ > Vtt I 

ftaqrai* afo wntHfown* 1” The idea behind this argument 
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is that when 'all things’jjare included under q^, there is no 
place where the co-existence of the with can be pointed 
out positively or negatively and so no can be ascertained. 
This is the view of the older logicians. The modern school 
does not agree to this totally. They contend that in a 
*qfq|g like ^qqfvr^qqi^qT?!. , a reasonably valid sqifa can be 
had by taking particular cases where the co-existence has been 
observed, as qq udqtq etc. Till a 

contradictory instance is pointed out the conclusion drawn 
can also be reasonably valid. They therefore define wgqsnpftg 
as and hold that this prevents the 

grasp of3qfa}spwn% ( Vide S. M. under Kar. 71 ). 

The example given in the text for is faw 

and that for quoted above is stq fa?q ndq- 

?qtq. The remark of our author under sttwu ‘ara %3* 

fqwnfqrarffo:’ would apply equally to 3tg*T5tftg as well. In 
what respect then does the latter differ from the former ? 
The advocates of stgqsfeiftg argue that a certainty or un- 
certainty ascertained from particular individuals comprising 
the whole may not be true when applied to the whole as such, 
there being an element of doubt still lurking behind. Those 
who do not subscribe to this view like would include 

argqthnfcl under one or other of the above two varieties of 
ssqfaqn according as emphasis is laid on fqqg*pq or q^raiq- 

If we look more closely at the principle behind this sub- 
division of there appears to be some justification for 

accepting stgqtfsiftg as a third variety. It has been mentioned 
earlier that the absence of one or more of the essential con- 
ditions— here ?tq^T?q and feq^wq— would make the jjrg 
fallacious. This can happen only in three ways : — ( 1 ) by 
the absence of fqq^iwq when the ftg is named ( 2 ) by 

the absence of when it is named 3WTON<n; and ( 3 ) by 

the absence of both when it is called srgqR^lfrg. 

It should be noticed that the preventive factor in stqquforqi 
lies in the imperfect or doubtful smfcr between the proposed 


; io7 

j!£S? 

«,Mfc**Ys are given side by srde of ihe three 

I *fS*Hs**^ 

II ***«*& «*' • 

'nromfofe* "«* r ^ : ***** 

in **« 

W«T^m3*lfoRS ^ ^ 5 **"*** 

iv 



The distinction between -*f*m and mM* i* 

important since the preventive factor in both is due to the 

absence of ttlfe. «*«" « what P r K eventS 

Rtpurtuifas only indicates the absence of «">■ * 

syllogism Wl tlflpn* the « » too wide tc . conta 

within its scope the «« and »•*"*£ ptoe 

is immediately seen to be invalid. In ‘ V 

like «mJ is found, it is impossible to say whe her &e has 

with smoke or not. In the syllogism . WTO 

,he sulfa can neither be asserted nor denred and U er fom 

• a in -wfataiT there is the certainty that 

remams m doubt. In •***« : there u „ certainty tba , 

is invalid while in sviuttuiRtl® there 

Ktt%is not valid. So the former is stronger and moKpap 

able of the two. In this connection the notes ut i er 

may be read again, where it has been made out that vm 

only an indicator ofsqfa’arc. 

[56] ^ 

i 5 t«tt < * 

*ftc ? 1 **** ^ ^ ‘ 
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Translation— The incongruous reason is that which is oppos* 
ed by another reason which proves the existence of the opposite 
of the proposed probandum. For example sound is non-eternal 
as it is devoid of all qualities of eternal things. This is opposed 
by ‘Sound is eternal because it is devoid of all qualities of 
eternal things.’ This is also called $Knf?rq^ = one having an 
adversary. 

Notes nqsqoiflj} i$ explained by Gautama as Jtq>qor- 

fookmflqf^e: srarmsw ( N-S-l-2-48 ). sjq^ai here means 
the argument in question and its consideration ( ) raises 

an expectation ( ) which requires to be fulfilled by a 

valid conclusion. But another fg is put forward which in- 
stead of fulfilling its purpose leaves the where it was at 
the beginning. This is a roundabout way of explaining the 
fallacy. Later authors have therefore adopted a simpler word 
for it, *ftqfirq^r = one having an adversary, i.e., adverse 
The former word emphasises on the inconclusiveness arising 
from the fallacy, while the latter term aims at the mutually 
preventive nature of the two opposing reasons. It must be 
noted that the two opposing reasons should be of equal weight 
as otherwise the weightier one would prevail over the weaker 
and then there will be no ^tqRrq^n— R?nf?rq*?*, 
fqqq: | Iq this fallacy the two reasons give rise to 
two opposing q^wsf’s of equal weight, which do not lead to a 
valid conclusion either way. 

[57] TST |^f*RTf=m: TTTRT- 

zrrrfeta: ti^rt i tmr ^cttr^rt, i 

Translation — A stultified reason occurs when the opposite of 
the proposed probandum is known to exist in the subject by 
any other ( more trust-worthy ) means of cognition. It is 
called as well as qjt55T?*T*nqf^2. Take for example the 

syllogism, ‘fire is not hot, because it is a product like water’. 


’JWTir: 
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Here the probandum proposed to be proved by the reason being 
a product’ is ‘absence of heat’. But its opposite ‘presence of 
heat’ in the subject is already ascertained through perception, 
as heat is experienced through tactile perception. 

Thus has been explained inference. 

Notes — The term qqsiWTTqf^ means a 33 put forward 
after the lapse of proper time; i.e. after the negation ot the 
probandum has been ascertained by a more trust-worthy proof 
as shown in the example given. Because the 33 proposed 
stultifies the knowledge that the hearer has in the form qv 
amTOn , it is named also In because of 

the two opposing syllpgism, one is always left in doubt as to 
whether the or the exists in the qq. In one 

is sure of the existence of the mmm through other means. 

Even then it can be argued that there is little justification for 
being classified separately. In an example like *1*9'”': 
«rewi*the is found to exist both in SW and fkw and it 
can come under • Suppose the §3 in the 

above syllogism is changed to aw*!*. Still the fallacy m 
exists. But the I 3 does not exist in the qq and it becomes a 
Such over-lapping is common in a majority ot 
and the classification is based on the preventive factors 
as has been explained earlier ( vide notes under para 52 ). W 
is the direct result of not fulfilling the fourth condit.on of a 
(awrfircfqwi) mentioned in para 48 and prevents 
stqfafa directly irrespective of the %3 proposed. Secondly in 
a syllogism like qiqfowrtfcwit • the wnfij is 

quite valid and there is no question of the having any ot the 
other fallacies. It has, however, been established for other 
reasons that at the moment of origin ( ) a11 
products emerge without any got and so there is no smell in 
the pot at that moment. In such cases no fallacy other than 

could be noticed. 

Before taking leave of grata’s it is necessary to under- 
stand their difference from the other kinds of defects which 

Gautama has classified under vp, wft and ( vide 

N S I.-l-l-quoted on p. 4 ). KeSava MKra also speaks about 
these at the end of this book; but we shall refer to them here 
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itself to briog out their contrast with fetram. ^ is quibbling 
or equivocation. If, on seeing a person or thing, someone were 
to explain W, and if the hearer responds * h 5, 

wi^rfr it is a case of qs, as it is evidently a perverse 

misinterpretation of the speaker’s intention. Such instances 
occur with double entendre words or ambiguous usages where 
it is possible for the hearer to pervert the speaker’s meaning. 
An example of the latter occurs when the hearer replies 5*: 
m n vnaft for the remark Wit wife. If the speaker were to 
express himself more clearly as «a<ns«at TOfa this reply would 
not be possible. Such instances arise out of imperfect 
or improper usages and have nothing in common with 

$<qmn 3 ’s. 

Futile or irrelevant rejoinder is called or One 

proposes a statement like fHWMl TO*, and if the 

opponent, instead of trying to examine it lor its validity or 
otherwise, puts up a counter-proposition * 

sUWiitsfa , it becomes This arises by perversely 

shifting the significance of the example pot. Gautama has 
enumerated 24 varieties of sufa based on similarity or dissimil- 
arity with the example. 

means vulnerable point and arises out ofmisunder- 
standing or non-understanding the intention of the speaker. 
In a proposition like SkFSW! the opponent points 

out the fallacy TO. If, instead of trying to defend his posi- 
tion, the speaker were to say nil* it amounts to the 

vulnerable point Such shifting of one’s position 

amounts to inability to defend one’s stand in an argument. 
The stock example for ‘shift of accent’ seen in Western books 
on Logic is an instance of the called If, in 

the Biblical injunction “Thou shall not bear false witness 
4 against ’ thy neighbour’’, the emphasis is stressed on * against ’ 
it may mean ‘Thou shalt therefore bear false witness for thy 
neighbour’. But if the emphasis is shifted to ‘thy neighbour' 
it may mean ‘Thou shalt bear false witness for others.’ Both 
and ftnfCTO indicate the inability of the speaker to 
defend his position in an argument, fewwrrci catl become a 
in us much as it points out the defects in the 
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opponent’s arguments and thus causes his defeat. But these 
three, etc, can have no place in the search for the validity 
or otherwise of a proposition. That is why Gautama mentions 
as a separate category before ftps in his first Sutra 
and again mentions it while enumerating 22 varieties of 

irfftspstfa:, fewurcrm turarfa; 

( N. S. V-2-1 ). 

A brief look at fallacies as expounded in Western logic 
will not be out of place here, in as much as we have referred 
to their method of syllogistic reasoning under atam. Firstly, 
the difference in the structure of a syllogism in the two systems 
should be clearly borne in mind. Secondly, the word ‘fallacy’ 
in their system denotes defects and errors in all the three 
terms, major, minor and middle, as also those arising out of 
the arrangement of the premises, reduction from one mood to 
another, etc. Thirdly, the multiplicity of moods and figures, 
the rules for reduction and conversion, the distribution of 
terms both in quality and quantity, the various theories about 
predication, and similar things create a good amount of con- 
tusion with the result that detection of fallacies is pretty 
difficult. Fourthly, there is no uniformity or unanimity in the 
classification and elucidation of fallacies, though they follow, 
directly or indirectly, the lead given by Aristotle. He divided 
them as fallacies in dictione and fallacies extra dictionem', i.e.j 
fallacies of speech and those outside speech. He included 
six varieties under the first and seven under the second head. 
This classification was chiefly aimed at the Sophists of his 
times, a set of philosophic thinkers who were supposed to be 
the pioneers of advanced learning and education in Ancient 
Greece. In fact these fallacies were often named Sophisms by 
Aristotle himself. Notable writers on Western logic, while 
expressing their dissatisfaction about Aristotle’s classification, 
treat the subject each in his own way. Mill gives a five-fold 
classification such as fallacies of ( 1 ) simple inspection, ( 2 ) 
observation, ( 3 ) generalisation, ( 4 ) ratiocination and ( 5 ) 
confusion. Whately divides them firstly into logical and non- 
logical fallacies and the former again into purely logical and 
semi-logical ones, thus giving in effect three varieties. Later 
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authors criticise all these classifications, but have nothing 
better to offer. Welton thinks “a rigidly , scientific classifica- 
tion of fallacies” as just not possible. De Morgan goes to 
the extreme when he says : “There is no such thing as a classi- 
fication of the ways in which man may arrive at an error”.* 

Gautama, who might even be a contemporary of Aristotle, 
has narrowed down the circle of fallacies in the Nyaya system 
to a single head by making the whole structure ot 

sijpiR hinge round the The result is that a fallacy, in 

whatever part of the syllogism it may occur, can be traced to 

an imperfect or erroneous use of the f 3 in the s^tfa. You 
have only to state the smfa in the standard form— 

or and then examine the material 

truth of the statement. It is here that the iet?a helps and 
hence its importance. The un-limited resources of the Sanskrit 
language have enabled the Naiyayikas to avoid all negative 
moods and figures. You have only to add the word or 

its equivalent affix at the proper place to make the meaning 
negative and still keep the form positive. This has helped 
among other things ( 1 ) to avoid the difficult process of obver- 
sion etc.; ( 2 ) to keep all their syllogisms to one single mood 
Barbara; ( 3 ) to ward off fallacies due to distribution or non- 
distribution of terms and such latent errors as denying the 
antecedent, affirming the consequent etc.; ( 4 ) to narrow 
down formal fallacies to the single instance of ‘ambiguous 
middle’; and ( 5 ) to reduce all material fallacies to a 
or “That this common feature— viz. vitiating the pro- 

bative value of a probans — is the fundamental basis of 
Gautama’s classification of defective reasons is implicitly 
conveyed by the significant name offcwWTS used by Gautama. 


* The remarks in this and the next para are meant only to 
bring out the contrast between the two systems and not with any 
idea of showing the superiority of one over the other. Both the 
systems have their merits and defects and still serve well the pur- 
pose which the founders of the two systems had in view. 
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It may be noted here that the same philosophic instinct, that 
helped the Nyaya theories of inference and syllogism over the 
formalistic barriers which Western Logic still finds it difficult 
to surmount, has also made it possible for the Ny&ya system 
to equip itself with a really helpful scheme of defective probans, 
hinging on the concept of which forms the main ground 
of syllogistic reasoning.” ( A Primer of Indian Logic by Prof. 
S. Kuppuswami Sastri, pp. 24041 ). 

Let us now examine a few examples of the more important 
fallacies in the Western system. 

L First and foremost is the ‘undistributed middle’ which 
arises from a breach of one of the most important, of their 
general rules; viz. the middle term should be distributed at 
least once in either of the premises. The middle term, being 
the connecting link between the other two, will not join up 
the major term with the minor if it is not distributed at least 
once.* In other words the gg will not become — 

when it will become and in many cases it will 

become OTnnvTiqsqttq — when it turns as fsr^j. 

Ex. ( 1 ) All virtuous men are happy; ( Major premise, A ) 
All rich men are happy; ( Minor ” A ) 
.*. All rich men are virtuous. ( Conclusion, A ) 

This is Barbara mood of first figure. Both the premises being 
A propositions do not distribute the predicate ‘are happy’, 
which is the middle term here. So the conclusion is wrong. 
Such mistakes are quite common even in ordinary talk due to a 
tendency to regard the premises as mathematical equations. 
In statements like ‘the rich are happy’ or ‘the poor are not 
happy’, the predicate does not equal its subject, but is only 
affirmed or denied of the subject. ‘Happy men’ include various 
types of men, the virtuous, the rich, the poor, the care-free, 
the contented etc. The two premises state two such types of 

* A terra is said to be distributed when the whole of it is 
covered by the predication; and if only a part of it is covered 
by the predication it is said to be undistributed. The reader is 
advised to keep any elementary text-book on Western logic ( dedu- 
ctive ) for reference when going through these portions. 

8 
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men without any connection between them. A and B may 
both be happy but that fact does not warrant the conclusion 
that A is B, as it is well known that many rich men are not 
virtuous and many virtuous men are not rich. 

Translated and re-arranged in the Nyaya form this 
syllogism becomes, 

3f3*i: wfawi:; ( = Conclusion ) 

gfew?* } ( ^3 = Minor premise ) 

^ ^ ^ Major premise )* 

In the 531 % we at once see that the 31*3 and have 
interchanged places with the result that the 55 stated to be 
3 ii; 3 C 3 Tq 3 ;. So it becomes 313IT*3 or as there are causes 

other than happiness for virtuousness. 

Ex. (2) All that glitters is not gold; ( O ) 

Glass glitters; ( A ) 

Glass is not Gold. ( O ) 

Here the ‘that which glitters’ is undistributed in both the 
premises and so the conclusion is not correct. 

Translated it becomes, 

qn3t 3 

33 ?l3ift3?3 33 $3*t3I3I3:, 

The is easily seen to be 313i?<3 as itaf*3?3 exists in 
( not-gold-things ) as well as in faqqr ( gold ). 

Let us take an example each of srrqrfaqj and 313W3 from 
the Nyaya system and turn it into the Western system. 

Ex. ( 3 ) fltqifoq;— 3(3*31 ff 31 3333133; 
ff 3H3T3. ; 

33 33!S333T33t33b 


* In this and in the examples below a corroborative instance such as 
331 33! and the other two members 3333 and 1^333 can easily be 
supplied by the reader. 
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In English form — Killing causes sin; 

Sacrifice involves killing; 

Sacrifice causes sin. 

If in the above, the subject means ‘all kinds of killing’ as is 
the intention j it leads to the defect of ‘undue assumption , as 
an exception is made in the case of killing in sacrifice. But 
if it is taken to mean ‘some kind of killing’ as is not warranted, 
this becomes a case of ‘undistributed middle’; and then the 
conclusion should be particular. 

Ex. ( 4 ) erenrn — tor! sritowu to sritawj to 

becomes in English 
All cognisable things are fiery: 

The hill is cognisable; 

/. The hill is fiery. 

Here the major premise is wrong as it is a case of ‘undue 
assumption’. 

II. Next in order of importance is the ‘illicit process which 
may be of the major or of the minor term. This happens when 
the second general rule — that no term undistributed in its 
premise may be distributed in the conclusion— is violated. 

Ex. ( 5 ) Illicit major— All cows are quadrupeds; 

Dogs are not cows; 

.*. Dogs are not quadrupeds. 

Here the major term ‘quadrupeds’ is undistributed in the 
major premise, but is distributed in the conclusion, which there- 
fore becomes wrong. In Sanskrit it would read 

to nh* to Here the ought to have 

been stated as to qtfwro TO which is a 

The si?to form of this should read as TO TO RhT and 

not as stated in the syllogism. Either way the is easily 
seen to be wifrofro. 

Ex. ( 6 ) Illicit minor— No man is perfect; 

All men are animals; 

No animal is perfect. 

Here the minor term ‘animal’ is undistributed in the minor 
premise, but distributed in the conclusion. So the conclusion. 
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though a factual statement, does not follow from <he_ premises, 
in the NyHya form it would read mfirora narjoui'u ntlei-uid ; 

The is one which exists only 

in the q^j and as such becomes awaw®!. 

Ex. ( 7 ) Taking an example of ajqi'aT?®!, 

and expressing it in English it would read .- 
All things that have soundness are eternal; 

Sound is a thing which has soundness; 

Sound is eternal. ^ 

Here the syllogism is technically correct in form. But the 
fault lies in the meaning. The minor premise does not predi- 
cate anything and amounts to saying ‘Sound is sound . Thus 

the major premise and the conclusion become identical and 
this is no proper syllogism. Also sound becomes distributed 
in the conclusion without being distributed in its premise. 

HI. We shall illustrate in brief a few examples of the third 
important fallacy, ‘the ambiguous middle’, under which a 
variety of defects will be found included in the text-books. 

£x. ( 8 ) Light is pleasing; | Sanskrit form 

His loss is light; gw «!****. 

/. His loss is pleasing. I ** a*wH**W*- 

Here ‘light’ is used in two senses in the two premises and 
it is a ‘fallacy of equivocation’. In Nyaya it will be a case ol 
and not fcamTH- In the Sanskrit form the ambiguity as 
been removed, but still the is 




Ex. ( 9 ) Begging is punishable; 

Owners of charitable 
institutions beg; 

They are punishable. 

Here ‘begging’ denotes two different types of asking in the 
two premises, and this is an instance of the ‘fallacy 
of accident’. In Nyaya it is, at best aUE«* But “ the 
Sanskrit form of the syllogism the fcg is *tT*T*f* 

being the sqrfa. 
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Ex. ( 10 ) The angles of a triangle are two right angles; 

A is an angle of a triangle; 

A is two right angles. 

Sanskrit form-'** ***>13**35*:, ^*13; W 

fa*!*** ** **^<*31*35*?***. 

Here the middle term, ‘angles of a triangle’, is taken col- 
lectively in the major premise and distributive^ in the minor 
premise. The word ‘together’ after triangle in the major pre- 
mise would no doubt make the statement correct; but then the 
minor premise and the conclusion do not arise. This is called 
a ‘fallacy of division’. In the Sanskrit form, the ^3 is snfa* 
as we already know that one angle of a triangle is always less 

than two right angles. 


Ex. ( 1 1 ) Five and six are odd 

and even; 

Five and six are 3*13**!* 3** 3 *I 3 *K*m. ’» 

eleven; *3*1351** **^13**?**. 

.*. Eleven is odd and 
even. 

In English it is called the ‘fallacy of composition 1 and 
appears to be a riddle. Here also the middle term is used 
distributively and collectively in the two premises. In both 
systems it could be an instance of *1*3^* 


Ex. ( 12 ) God created man; 

Man created sin; 

God created sin. 


Mts**f^, *3***ifo*i*U w 


Here there are actually four terms; God, Creator of man, 
man, and creator of sin and a syllogism can have only three 
terms. This is called the ‘fallacy of four terms’ or the ‘logical 
quadruped’. In the Sanskrit version the portion ‘God created 
man’ is missing, as here also there can be only three terms. As 
it is all the five |?*T*!*’s can be traced in it. 

The above examples will show that ( 1 ) there is no corres- 
pondence between the fallacies in the two systems; ( 2 ) the 
fallacies in the Western system vary according to the mode 
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of reduction; ( 3 ) it is easier to convert the Nyaya syllogism to 
English than the other way as the former is more strict and 
circumscribed; ( 4 ) a majority of the so-called ‘material’ 
fallacies in the Western system centre round the most 

common fallacy in the Nyaya system; and ( 5 ) it is easier to 
point out the fallacy in the Nyaya system by expressing the 
in the standard form. 

The whole of argura has been summarised by fe’aJTi*! in his 
( V. 66-78 ) in 12 small easy verses so well that it 
deserves quoting in full and remembering by every interested 
student. 

5*3*1*11 fe# 3 * f? i 

it 

«qp:q*q : q?TJT5T I 

«*uqi tgqfaBfafSTqfaqtf**! I 

faqiVlfaqqT ^qi I 

* q^^cTcl f II 

3Rqn*ciY qfaqfarT I 

spi^cirqTqf^Ha fcwwisrtg qgsn n 
3*31**1*1*01*3 *q^*TqR'nqnsq*: I 
**qi3q*f i?t *rq?t. h 

***q% faq% ^ «Ttanqnoit 3 i 

* ^TemRort JT^: n 
rT^TSgq^gTO ^q^l^lfqqw I 

*qif?fr * fqr^ 3 ^ 153 : ii 
an«rqif?q^rai *qi^ *q^:qTfcif%*»:qq I 
sqicq?qifaf5Tq*T II 

q^Tf*f^<f^ T?r *Tq?wforoqt fuf?: I 
tqt ^sq ^qq^qifaf^qTq*? i| 
«qTcq?qTfaf^*q*j 3ffoffTlR(i I 

qfutqr ^?q>*?qfaq^m u 

qw q^«3?ft 31* 3^1$ «: I 

3?qf%^T55l**^ *i«it ii 

( End of Anumana ) 
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( 5 ) 3WHH 

COMPARISON 

[58] 3?fcr^qTRqT?T^Tq?T|f:cf ^ffrg?qf^5f M ' U3 5 TH - 

gTiTRTT i ’T^Tr^T'TvrPr *rr»rfTqrt ‘*rar q^sn 

ftff?J5TT<rcr^r<r 5^r^ o c^T ^ *rt> crmm 

fa*? T?qfa, cTST 3§TWnfc*R*>T- 
Tfr^rr^q-r^fwsfT^ITT^^TR-pTiT I ^qfafa?TT*TcTO I 
q TqT£?qfa farefq*?wr^r^T tit 'asraft tt^t^^t: fa*?' ^fcT 

i *r? q^nr I stcwtj- 
^■Rr^ncq-snTraTq’^r^r^r qm*TF?T^rpi*rf^r i 
( sin^id gw h*t i ) 

/ ranslation — Knowledge through comparison is that which 
is gained by the similarity of one thing to a known thing like 
a cow, when this similarity is aided by the recollection of an 
assertion made by some knowing person to that effect. For 
example an urban man who does not know what the word 
denotes, hears from a forester that ‘narc ( = Gaval = Bos 
Gaveas ) is an animal similar to a cow’. Afterwards he 
happens to go to a forest where he sees some animal similar 
to the cow. If at that time he recollects the words of the 
forester, he gains the knowledge that the animal in front of 
him is what is called which is similar to the cow. This 
knowledge is sqJtR and it is the instrument of the cognition 
3qfafa. After knowing that the animal in front is similar 
to the cow, the cognition that this animal is to be called »ra*r, 
is sqfafa; which is the grasp of the relation between the word 
*Twq and the thing denoted by it ( or in other words the 
denotative significance of the word ). 

This is the result ( of 3q*?R ) and as it is not ascertained by 
the other smioi’s, perception and inference, 3qm*T is a 
separate stow. 

( Thus comparison has been explained. ) 

Notes — 3qt?M is the knowledge that the thing ( or animal ) 
in front has similarity to the cow. This similarity was made 
known by a third person as the forester. On seeing the 
similarity ( wr*tsjh ), the words of the third person come 
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to mind ( srf 3 ^ 3 H 3 T 3 *wn ). The former is the and the 
latter the mediate activity ( sen'll? ). This is the view of the 
moderners. The ancients would say that 3tf3^qT3iq3i3*n3 
is the and *r«*3gi3 is the srf qnft or «nqTT. KeSava 
Mi£ra prefers the former view, but he does not go all the way 
with the moderners as he distinctly says that sqfafa is of the 
form stsft (fqo^O qqqq^qixq:— The moderners say that sqfafa 
is of the form JT33t 3334331*3: • The difference between the 
two is that in the former case only the particular animal in 
front is denoted by the word 333 ; while with the moderners 
the whole class of animals, of which the one in front is an 
individual, is denoted by the word nw. Either way 
3I33T35JT3 and 31**3913 are both necessary for sqfafa, which 
is ascertaining the denotative significance of a word — sfoief?- 
or sifainfj ( for which vide the next section qi®3 ). 

Just as arises out of *3?*33t3 it can arise through a 

knowledge of dissimilarity ( = 33*3313 ), as well as through a 
knowledge of some uncommon, or peculiar characteristics 
( = stsi3l*ui339l3 )• An example of the former kind is 3gt 
31*333, 3 flW3SW*33®?PT3:-a camel does not have a level back 
and a short neck like a horse; and of the latter 

a rhinoceros has a single horn protruding from 
its nose. Viewed in this way 34313 can be of three kinds 
( vide a commentary on T. S. of An. Bh ). 

The ViSesikas, Samkhyas and Buddhists do not accept 34313 
as a separate 3313, but include it under 9T«|«13. The Naiya- 
yika’s reply is typical and is summarised by Nilakan^ha as 
follows 3$tfa3>rcg q33r83?3531*33TC?3lf33:n35lts. q*3133t3*3T- 

gfafa^l, 3T3l 3*4313 331<m*3?f3Hll§: I 3^33 l «3lfegfT3- 
3*3}0!lfq 433T*3i3qf334333f35?3i3. 1 The inference by which 
they include 333T3 under inference would be something like 
ST 3 fqo«t 3334331*4: 3*313*313, 1 33 3l31€*3 33 333433I*3?33 1 
Even if this were valid, experience shows that the denotative 
import of a word is grasped without the aid of such a *3ifB. 
3133133 in his comments on N. S. II-1-44-48 points out the 
practical utility of knowing what certain technical names 
of medicinal herbs in Ayurveda denote from the 
directions of an authoritative person or book ( i.e. through 
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). On the other hand the fact that the knowledge 
arising out of similarity can only be tentative and not posi 
tive, may still stand against its acceptance as a 

discusses all this in his ntrafSnrofe and states his 

conclusion thus : — 

< 

Our author has also stated the same idea in the last 
sentence of the text above. 

( 6 ) 

WORD OR VERBAL TESTIMONY 

[59] 3n c =T313T ST®?: I I 

cTT?q?T STT^t^TT-TT^T-^M^T^T T?FTT l ^ ^ 

‘Jtv*: *Rfr ft * *n*i. I 

‘srftJTRT f?' fa ? ?!??» ?V*Fnfa^l[T? I ^ • 

srfcr *faqifai* i * ^ 7r 

jfmr. i ? 

fa^%fefa ? ?m*Tl T^q#»ST: ^ STf^W^t^TTH 

‘miT, STT^r’ ^FTTfe *?Tfa ? WIW* 1 ^qFffa - 

^T^STRTT SR?TFfa TTFTTT 7 ? 

inf? ? ?r?n^^TfoT qfaRiFTffa sfsrf^nfa 

wfa ?fcf ^fa I ™ ‘?mi^ C?T K 

q^ifa srf^rf^^feTf? i 

Translation- The utterance of a trust worthy P er *°“ ^ > 

constitutes verbal testimony, ata is one who speaks a t 
thing as it really is and vn? ( sentence ) is a co c 
words which have the three characteristics ( at the same to )• 
(1 )3U*rer = verbal expectancy; ( 2 ) *>qm = congrui y 
( 3 ) = proximity. For this reason a collection of wo 

like ‘cow, horse, man, elephant’ is not a sentence a S< it is 
wanting in verbal expectancy among them. Similarly spray 
with fire’ is not a ( meaningful ) sentence as the two words 
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are lacking in congruity. Here ‘fire’ and ‘spraying’ are not 
capable of being construed together, because the instrumental 
case in atfjRi denotes that fire is the instrument for the act 
of spraying and fire is not capable of becoming such an in- 
strument in as much as ‘fire’ and the ‘act of spraying’ do not 
join together through cause-effect relation. Therefore the 
words stfa^n fasR do not constitute a (meaningful) sentence. 
Similarly if the words itir and wiqq are uttered one by one 
with an interval of an hour between them and not together, 
the two will not become a sentence. Even though there exist 
and ctonm between them the two words lack proximity. 
Therefore a qtqq or sentence is only such a collection of words 
which have all the three characteristics ( at the same time ), 
srpsisi, and e.g. ***T$int one 

desirous of attaining heaven should perform the sacrifice 
sqtfasjtq; qs q^siPi StfcfT — there are five fruits on the 

bank of the river — are ( correct ) sentences. Similarly the 
words become a real sentence if they are uttered 

without ( undue ) delay between the two. 

Notes — In qtis^qw = cognition from verbal testimony, know- 
ledge of the words (q^5R) is the qstor, recollection of the 
meaning of the words ( q^wvsrt: ) is the sqiqnr, knowledge of 
the denotative force of words ( ) is an accessory and 

( verbal comprehension ) is the result, cf. 

q^R-g sen? qcpuV): i 

q>35 ?tq Slfaqt: ll ( qnf?. V-81 ) 

Ke£ava Mi£ra begins with the definition of the as 
wiaqraR and then goes on with the explanation of the words 
3TT8 and qi?q. These definitions involving ( state- 

ment of the reality or truth ) are significant as they indicate 
that to the Naiyayika the test of validity of lies not in 

the authority of the speaker but in the fact of his words being 
based on truth. 

A sentence consists of meaningful words, but these words 
become meaningful only when they fulfil all the three pre- 
requisites required of them, anqjfai, qlRrfl and afoft or (strafa). 
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Though these have not been defined a ^ su ^ hthe hat 

giv en sufficien^ex^^natwn and wamples^tataake^c^^ ^ ^ 

theS re°of oroduting a cogent meaning for want of another 

sr “srsr,"T»rr. 

!’ , Bv simply saying etc ' 

m e ant here by WB*h V co ” lete or CO gent meaning and the 

the words i0 ™' C ° J , whaI about these T If some such 

is calmed and the verbal comprehension ( OT^tvt ) 
plete and valid. 

The second requisite *tn«n is variously translated as con- 

s==tr:SSi 

•tin u/nter’ Other instances are 
Htefft TSaiaft etc. Such usages may be common in w®* 1 *" 
Sref wh?re the meanings would be quite different, and so they 

are out of consideration here. 

The third requisite ttfefo also called srafa, is defined as 

r the fact that the words are uttered 

SSS of time between any two. Such delayed 

Of verses arises only after the syntactic order of the words 
is re-arranged so as to have the proper araln. 

Some authors add a fourth requisite, aKIttSl* or knowledge 

of the“n.ention of the speaker. This is necessary especial y 

with double entendre words or where the implied sense h 
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more importance. An instance of the first type is when some- 
one orders where the word sr-gw is capable of the 

two meanings, salt and horse. Which meaning is intended 
by the speaker is to be determind by the context in which it 
is uttered. If the speaker is taking food when he says it, the 
word means salt, or if he is preparing to go out it would mean 
horse. Examples of the second type occur when someone 
exclaims ! or ! meaning thereby ‘you are a 

coward !’ or ‘what you said is quite absurd !’ according to 
the context. Those who do not mention ftttqtfent as a sepa- 
rate requisite would include it under or Either 

way the necessity of accepting it as an accessory for 
cannot be outlooked. 

It should be remembered here that it is the knowledge of 
the existence of these requisites that causes Ttts^qta and not 
their mere presence as will be evident from the following 
example. When somone says simply gp^, the hearer nearby 
immediately closes the door if there is a gust of wind, or opens 
it if there is a knock, according to the necessity of the occasion. 
Here the word or ‘stqtfg’, though not actually uttered, 

is understood from the context; and it is the knowledge of the 
meaning of these words that causes the hearer to have the 
proper and through that the appropriate action. 

[ 60 ] q crerfa BT^sTTfar, i T^rrctor- 

I T f^FTRT^sif 
srfa 1 qr^r^rqr i 

I T^qfl qTTTT;- 

I TsTT ST^Tf^Tqr- 

TTmFqqqVqr: I cT^T^T q-qi?qfq- 

1 

Translation ( An objection ). Even here ( i.e. in sentences 
like srqMt? qia qj^iHr it is not the words that have 
but it is their meanings; because the fruits as the supported 
things, call for a substratum which is furnished by the bank. 
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In fact, if we think a little more deeply, even the meanings 
cannot be said to have ati«T^r, as that being a form of desire 
can exist only in a conscious being. ( Answer ). True. When 
a man hears certain words and understands their meanings 
these latter produce in his mind this 3Trai|fT, and so being 
productive of the srungfi the meanings themselves are said to 
have «ncigf. Through them the words that generate those 
meanings are said to possess by implication ( or 

). Or, the words themselves having denoted their mean- 
ings may be said to create in the mind of the hearer the 
expectancy of one meaning being construed with another by 
implication. Thus the meanings endowed with become 

capable of being construed together. Through these mean- 
ings the words themselves ( by implication ) are said to be 
capable of being construed properly. 

[ 61 ] 5 i 

STSRfa, RT^KT I toTFWT: I 

sresrfrTPRgrnr stop reTRTiwir ^s^ir ; $rr 

ttrt snr^t ^rm*r i 

Translation — Proximity of words occurs when they are 
uttered by one and the same person without undue delay in 
the intervals between two words. This happens directly in 
the words themselves and not through their meanings. Thus 
this meaning ( i.e. the detailed definition of a sentence ) is 
arrived at. A sentence ( ) is a collection of words which 

are such that ( 1 ) they produce in the mind of the hearer, 
through the denotation of their meanings, an expectancy 
regarding the words themselves being interdependent or 
regarding their meanings being interdependent; ( 2 ) they 
convey meanings that are capable of being construed without 
incompatibility or contradiction; and ( 3 ) they are close 

enough ( to produce the desired meaning without undue 
delay ). 

Notes— In para 60 the author discusses how can be 

a characteristic of words which are uttered by the speaker. 
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wrenjfT is a kind of expectancy or desire arising in the mind of 
the hearer. So the objection is how it is stated to exist in the 
words of another man or in their meanings. The reply is that 
these words create the expectancy in the mind of the hearer; 
or better still, the words denote their meanings which in their 
turn create this expectancy or desire to know what is being 
said next such that its meaning may join properly with that 
of the previous word or words. Thus the words or their 
meanings as the cause of this expectancy is stated by impli- 
cation — — to possess the expectancy, just as we say 
rfld Here sweetness is a quality in the hearer’s mind or 

ear, but is transferred to the cause of the feeling, the song. The 
second requisite it is evident, should exist in the mean- 

ings of the words as explained in the previous para. The 
third should exist in the words themselves as mentioned 

in para 61. In the final definition ofwif^ the three requisites are 
shown in their expanded form by the three adjectives quali- 
fying the word This shows that Ke$ava MiSra does 

not want to include as a separate requisite. 

[ 62 ] TT ^ I I 

cPTHT 

^ TFT 'JT'JTd y U 

*T ^fTT TTTT 

1 STrT" 

f^TTTT I WTtTTfa I ^TT: 

f^RtcT I 

Translation — A word is a collection of letters; and collec- 
tion here is such that the letters in it constitute a single con- 
ception. When a word is uttered the letters in it appear one 
by one in a certain order and each letter fades away by the 
time the next letter is uttered with the result that there is no 
possibility of any of the previous letters remaining ( in the 
ear ) at any one moment ( or in other words only one letter 
remains in the ear at any single moment. But their impressions 
( ) are left behind in the mind of the hearer. As soon 

as the last letter is heard, the auditory organ combines it with 
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the impressions of all the previous letters and conveys to the 
mind the idea of the thing denoted by that collection of letters 
even though all the letters except the last one are not there at 
that moment. The auditory organ is endowed with this 
special faculty of piecing together the impressions of the pre* 
vious letters with that of the last one to create a single con- 
ception from the whole. This is because of the efficiency of 
the accessory causes just as in a case of recognition (nt?tfvrgi ). 
When recognition occurs, the previous experience though long 
past, is conveyed at the moment as though it were part of the 
present time ( through the strength of the impression embedd- 
ed in the mind). The idea of a sentence consisting of a 
collection of words is also conveyed by the auditory organ in 
a similar manner after combining the denotation of the last 
word with the impressions of the several previous words heard 
in succession. 

Notes — The discussion following the definition of ‘word’ 
centres round how the several letters in a word are capable of 
denoting a single entity. Each letter as it is uttered leaves 
behind an impression of itself in the mind of the hearer and 
fades away. After the last letter, the mind combines the impre- 
ssions of the previous letters and this combination makes him 
recollect the knowledge of the entity denoted by it, which is 
already latent in the mind of the hearer. When one utters 
words like ul, at?*, etc., only he who has 

previously understood the denotative significance of such words 
makes out what the speaker means. This fact of bringing up 
the latent idea of a by all the letters comprising the word 
is what is meant here by the phrase Other 

authors express the same idea by defining ‘word’ as 
a word is that which has a denotative force or stfaj. What 
this snfa, is will be explained in the notes further on. 

The author’s main intention in the above discussion appears 
to be to refute the theory of the grammarians who postulate 
as a new thing for generating the idea of a single entity 
on hearing an orderly set of letters. is a kind of eternal 
sound ( ) which is made explicit by the letters — 

This in its turn creates the 
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notion of the entity denoted by that collection of letters--*$z- 
srfunrwaR:— The grammarians attach so 
much importance to this that they raise it to the status of 
, which again is equated to of the Vedantins. 

This theory of the grammarians however is not accepted 
by most of the other schools of thought. Our author quotes 
the instance of awfap or recollection in support of his argu- 
ment that the mind processes the impressions of the successive 
letters and words to a judgement leading to sus^vj. In 
Jlfqf*T5n one recognises another person ( or thing ) whom he 
has met some time ago, as ‘this is that Devadatta’— Rts*T 
Here ‘*t:‘ represents the past experience recollected through the 
impression left behind on seeing him earlier and ‘at*’ is the 
subject of the present visual perception. In ordinary talking or 
silent reading these mental processes are not noticed because 
of the quickness with which the mind is able to process the 

latent impressions. This quickness also accounts for some 
students understanding the teacher more quickly than others. 

[63] STRT&W 1 

1 vft% m I ’T 1 

m: TRl'T, I § 

i 

[64] qferfq qqmrfq i 'Fnm \ 

5FTFRT ^S^TFcT^[RT I 

Translation — ( 63 ) When such a sentence (as defined above) 
is uttered by a trust-worthy person it becomes the uwn called 

( or verbal testimony ). The result of this is under- 
standing the meaning of a sentence. This STsqsmm is similar 
in human utterances as well as in Vedas. There is however 
this difference. Among men only some and not all are trust- 
worthy and only such utterances that come from these trust- 
worthy people are sunn. The Vedas are all uttered by the 
greatest wih, ISwara or God, and so every sentence in them is 
signal as they all come under the definition 
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(64 ) Thus have been explained the four instruments of 
valid cognition. Any instrument other than these four is 
not accepted as swim ( in )• Such others ( as are 

proposed in other Sastras ) come under one or other of these 
four. 

Notes — Para 63 gives a two-fold division of as 
( Vedic ) and ( human ). Under the former are included 

and ^f?l— are digests of rules and regulations and 
are based on and their authority is limited to that 

extent. Some would like to include 3*im and ffatn*? also 
under but these have comparatively little authority and 
are cited only when no higher authority could be put forward. 
That everything in the Vedas is swim rests on one’s faith. But 
here is a tough bone of contention between the Naiyayikas 
and the Mimamsakas. The latter contend that the Vedas are 
not produced by anyone ( \ but are revelations of 

God and so eternal. The several sages mentioned along with 
the Rks are only the original 'seers of the hymns’— 

This is based on their view that sound is eternal, mstft faw. 
The Naiyayikas on the other hand hold that sound is non- 
eternal as it is a produced thing and that the Vedas are 
but because of the trancendental wisdom and truth contained 
in them they could originate only from an Omniscient Being 
who is none other than God. The Advaitins try to reconcile 
both these extreme views by saying that the Vedas as handed 
down to us are mfaw as they are copies of what existed in 
previous ^qq’s ( cycles of ages ) — This in 
effect means that is eternal only in its meaning ( 3W ), 

not in its form ( )• 

This controversy whether the Vedas are or 

is not of much consequence. The real difference among the 
various schools of thought— especially among the Naiyayikas, 
the Grammarians and the Mimamsakas— lies in their explaining 
how words uttered by one person denote the desired meaning 
in the hearer. The Naiyayikas accept two significative fun- 
ctions for a word called qisjffa’s. The first and primary 
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function is 51 %. or stfaqr ( or *T#q* also sometimes ), which 
can be translated as denotative force. The second is ^pn or 
implication which is always dependent on the former. 
is defined as the relation between the word and its meaning. 

It is an established convention that such 
and such a word denotes such and such a thing* as *fh, 

*z:, frifo etc. The meanings of these words are handed down 
to us from time immemorial and because their originators are 
not known their stfai is attributed to God’s will— 
w! Proper names such as *9, 

etc. also have this sifo as they denote particular persons ( or 
sqfai’s) even though their originators are known. Similar 
is the case with the innumerable words that are being coined 
in modern times such as ion, proton, ohm, watt, etc. 

The Mimamsakas want this siffq to be treated as a separate 
over and above the seven accepted by the q^tfos’s mainly 
on the ground that it exists in i?sq, 3<n and just like the 
latter two abide in i?«q. The Naiyayikas argue that this will 
lead to accepting as many 5 lfqq’s as there are words ( as also 
Other ?sq’s etc.), as well as several qtffq’s for denoting a single 
sqffq. This cumbrous position ( ifaq ) could be avoided by 
accepting as a potent relation by which a word revives 

the meaning imposed on it by divine or human will. 

Though all schools accept the above two srsqffa’s there 
is great divergence among them regarding the locus of 
What does a word like lit or qz exactly denote ? Whether it is 
( a ) the animal or thing as such ( i.e. sqfaq Y, ( b ) the common 
notion underlying all animals or things of that class (i.e. 9IW); 
( c ) both together; or ( d ) something else outside these two ? 
These are the four important views on the subject andean 

be stated in Sanskrit as follows :— ( l ) ( 2 ) 

fcrcsrral qiffcn; ( 3 ) *r&q: 5 ( 4 ) or 

stqjfOTffq. The first views is that of the modern Naiyayikas, 
the second that of the Mimamsakas and Gram marians, the 

* *,|q means convention— It is indiscriminately used as a synonym 
for Stfaqi' and' sometimes as its cause ( Vide $T. 9* Cb. II. ) 
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third of the older Naiyayikas and the fourth of the Buddhists. 
Each of these schools look at the denotative force of a word 
from a different angle and each would appear to be correct 
in its own way. 

When a sentence like gz«R*t is being uttered the intention 
is that the particular entity jar ( gzs*lfw?r ) is to be brought 
and not the uifo ( stzt* ) as the capacity for being acted upon 
{ ) exists only in the On observing this one 

who does not know what a gz denotes previously assumes that 
that word represents such and such a thing. This assumption 
is confirmed when next the observer sees the jar being 
removed. From this it must be admitted that the denotation 
of the word qz is primarily ascertained in the as 

otherwise the hearer would not bring or remove the particular 
object. But then it may be argued that sifert is grasped only 
on one particular sqfacf and there are innumerable tjzwtffcl’s 
in which ^tRfcT is not grasped. This objection would appear 
to be valid on the face of it; but is contrary to ordinary 
experience. When one has ascertained STffrt on a particular 
he sizes up the general shape and form of a gz as a 
and through it he conceives the general notion 
qz?3 underlying all such jars. In fact siz^ is nothing but 
shorn of all the elements that constitute the 
shape of the object, such as a narrow neck, bulging belly, 
rounded bottom, etc. qzo is the abstract formless notion 
while is the same notion in concrete form which 

is called It is this ariffafosta which enables one 

to distinguish it from other things— If one has 
understood what is meant by the word qz, or in other words, 
if one has grasped the denotative force of sz, it means that he 
has a definite conception of ( 1 ) the qz«tfe ct; ( 2 ) the general 
notion siz^ and ( 3 ) its peculiar shape — anfjfiifa&tl — as a 
This is what Gaptama wants to convey in 
his wiregsi 11-2-64, the meaning of 

a word rests on all the three, 5Tif?r, and suffer. fa? 3 ?TT«rs 

comment of this Sutra is explicit and to the point — 

flfcqurrai I wftsmraj” The three notions ntft. 
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and are but different phases of one and the same 

thing serving distinct functions in logical explanation and as 

such inseparable from one another. 

Later on, as niceties of logical dialectics became more and 
more polished, philosophers of the different Schools considered 
it more expedient to restrict Slfta to a single locus on grounds 
of simplicity ( sura )• The Grammarians emphasize that 
the denotative force acts primarily on the sifa as that is the 
life-giving element in any substance, snow* ( vide p. 17 ). The 
conception of the wtftrT is by a later mental process such as 
or even by W ®* I ( suggestion ). As the visual 

organ is in direct contact only with the and as witem- 

eSlfo* rests on it, it is only the sqfea that can be brought when 

some one says mm. The Mimamsakas, Advaitins and the 
Rhetoricians follow the Grammarians in this respect and they 
all embellish the latter’s arguments with their own, even 
though they do not go hand in hand with the Grammarian 
regarding his theory, 

The modern Naiyayikas argue that it is easier on grounds 
Of 35 m to postulate on the mainly on the ground 

that there would be no difference in meaning between nmR* 
and 'ftonui'r if fife is accepted on the In this case 

becomes the and its delimiting factor, 

will be which becomes definitely inexplicable and so 

leads to itW life* itself is fairly imaginary or abstract, but 
has to be accepted as a logical necessity and can be equated 

to Both sides claim the advantage of 

and both have to resort to «n%q-presumption or 

inference — for the notion of «*fer or silfo as the case may be. 
There are however, even among the more modern Naiyayikas, 
some who would prefer to go back to the 

based on the N. S. of Gautama quoted earlier, ( cf. qifecratw- 

s - M - under v - 81 )• 

The Buddhists who want to refute both the Mimamasaka 
and the Naiyayika at the same time strike a new path and 
contend that the primary import of words is atql5 or 
i.e. differentia from all things other than that. In other words 
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the word ^2 primarily denotes a thing different from non-jar 
things and the sttfa and are only aids for this differentia. 

( It should be remembered that they do not accept a snfcT as 
explained by the Naiyayikas other than this atqtf ). This is 
in consonance with their negative approach to most of the 
philosophical questions. This idea of differentia may some- 
times be necessary to clarify the intention of the speaker; e.g. 
in a statement like niltsqjj, where the speaker wants to 
emphasize that the animal in front is ‘not a buffalo’, but an 
elephant. Even here to say that is not on the ‘animal 
elephant’ is evidently contrary to experience; and the notion 
‘not a buffalo’ comes in as an additional factor through 
implication dictated by the intention of the speaker. 

The difference between denotation and connotation on 
which great emphasis is laid by Western logicians, does not 
find a place in any of the above views. If we may use these 
two words in their most general meaning, it may be said in 
general that the ( or sifect ) of the NaiySyikas comprises 

both these notions, mfa corresponding to the connoted attri- 
bute and to the denoted object as qualified by the snffr. 

Viewed from this angle the weight of reason would sway to 

^ vide Bt?qsn«r’s view quoted in an earlier 

para. 

This stfo is of three kinds, and is 

srqqqsifa or etymology. A is one which conveys 

only that meaning which its component parts — usually a 
root with particular affixes — impart to it. Examples are: — 
which is composed of stfa, a preposition, + 5 (root = 
to go ) + 3 (a ), means one who learns; stsqiq^ 

( = + ^ + ) means one who teaches. is 

i.e. where the denotation comes from convention 
and not from its parts; e.g. qz = a jar and not sRcf 5% sr: from 
etymology; *T5t: = an elephant and not ireSrftfer *T 3 r:. 
words are those which retain the etymological meaning bub 
restricted by convention to a particular thing within that 
meaning; e.g. = one that grows in or from mud and in 
that sense it may mean a lotus, lily, frog, weed or any such 
thing; but it is restricted by convention to a lotus only, 
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( = bee), = elephant) etc, are other examples. Ordinarily 

one should not use such words in their etymological sense as 
the general maxim is 5t51Ijf3>9i5l55l. Some authors have a 
fourth classification also called words; i.e. those 

which can be interpreted both by 3155951% or 5g^l95l% i n * 
dependently. Such are 355*3,= one which emerges by itself 
as well as God Brahma; 3 ^%^; ■ one which sprouts as well as 
a tree or shrub. In their case convention has not grown to 
such an extent as to restrict the sense to one particular thing. 

All these different kinds of words require 5i%95 on the 
31559, or the 3135 m or on both as the case may be. This 
5l%9f happens in various ways, which are thus enumerated 
in an ancient verse. 

91 * 5*5 11 

51% is ascertained in the following ways : — 

( 1 ) From 351*5301 = Grammar, which gives the mean- 
ings of the roots, the root endings 
and terminations, the various cases, 
prefixes and suffixes, compounds, 
and similar things; e.g. 59 = to go; 
U^pi = goes ( present tense ); 5*3 
= one who goes; 5f9 = gait; *13 
with sn = to come; 315 ) 9511*9 = one 
who has learnt the SaStras; etc. 

( 2 ) From sqnm = the instrument of comparison, vide 

para 58 of the text and the notes 
thereunder. 

( 3 ) From #51 = dictionary like the 3193^)51 which 

gives synonyms as well as different 
meanings tor the same word. 

( 4 ) From 3 * 1951*5 = the statement of a trustworthy 

person as is5)ea*?q99i*9: 

« ( 5 ) From 395513 = common usage of elders; e.g. when 

one man says 519155 and after the 
cow has been brought 555155 , 
and after grass also has been 
brought, another man who observes 
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these actions, determines the deno- 
tation of »ft and 301. 

( 6 ) From qifqstq - context, as in the Vedic sentence 

where the denota- 
tion of qq is grasped from the 
words that follow *tq*qt 

***& 

( 7 ) From f%ffei = explanation or commentary as 

35 ^ot q*n *it : sren- 

f3R?3**. 

( 8 ) From fa$q3**» 

contiguity with known word or 
words, as in 55 *153*^3?? fq$ : 
q*qq the words *1533*?*^ and 
q^q whose meanings are known 
determine that of fq* as the 
cuckoo. 

To this list Rhetoricians add gestures and signs by hands, 
eyes, etc. ( vide 331. q. Ch. II ). 

The second is = implication. It is defined as 

*333*3?*: which means relation with the denotative sense of 
the word. This is resorted to when the primary meaning 
( *3313 ) is unsuitable or incompatible. In a sentence like 
*tqs the primary sense of the word *irn is the stream or 
current of water and it is well known that a hut ( 3t3 ) cannot 
stand in a stream. So to make the meaning compatible the 
word iim is taken as signifying its banks contiguous with the 
stream. The older logicians say that 3*?33l3qqFq ( = dis- 
crepancy in the direct construing ) is the condition for resort- 
ing to 3530*1. But this is found to fail in expressions like 3*%*3t 
where there is no discrepancy in The 

intention of the speaker of such a sentence is clearly to protect 
curds from ‘all birds that eat it away* and not merely from 
crows alone. So the later Naiyayikas stipulate tf«q*rfgqqf% 
( = discrepancy in the intention of the speaker ) as the necessary 
condition for resorting to 3530**. 

This 333<m is also of three kinds— 5*5**313?, s*3r5**3T3? and 
*535*5**31*1?. In 35**31*1? the primary sense ( *3l4= *133*3 ) 
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gives place to another meaning ( connected with the ) 

as in Jiuwt or in *nai: a^for. In the latter example the 
5TWTV of Jts ( = n cot) is given up as it is not capable of crying 
and the word is taken to imply the children lying in those cots. 

is resorted to when a word while retaining its 
implies something more than that, but connected to it 
in some form; e.g. rwarat or «nfor. In the 

latter case those who hold umbrellas and those who do not 
are both implied by the word ^fa^as they all go in a crowd. 

happens in cases where some part of the 
SWW is retained and the other part is discarded ( dis~ 
carding and retaining ). Examples of this type are 

etc. In the former the pronoun *r: denotes 
the man who was seen in the past time and wi denotes the man 
in front at the present time. To maintain the identity of the 
two the adjectival position ‘seen in the past time’ is discarded 
and the substantive ‘man’ alone is retained. Similarly in the 
second example ciq. denotes and t# the stgorsfa. To 

ideotify between the two these words give up their attri- 
butes f?TJT0T and *tg<n as they are opposed to each other. Then 
we get the intended sr§nfa?sr:. 

These sub-divisions are summed up in the following table 
as an aid to memory. The examples are enclosed in brackets 
under each. 




srfe or srfirar 




(3^1, (ETC, 3%, 

etc.) etc.) 


(qs^, 

etc.) 


0**** (ejfaort aifot) (atawfa) 
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The Grammarians and following them the Rhetoricians 
accept a third fa called or suggestion. This has 

mainly two varieties; ( 1 ) = that arising directly from the 

word itself; and (2) amff = that arising from the meaning. 
The former occurs in such sentences like The purpose 

of saying in an implied manner is to suggest the intelligence 
etc. of the teacher in the pupil, which will not be so emphati- 
cally brought out if it were to be expressed in a direct manner 
like 3tmf WTSfHT occurs when one exclaims 

• 00 see i n g him running away. Here the suggestion 
is that he is a great coward — just the opposite of the word 
Another instance is WTifa 3t**T ttlsr Hrtt I Here the 

suggested sense is ‘after your departure I shall not live’ and 
shows the intensity of grief of the speaker. These schools 
argue that such suggested meanings cannot come through 
stftrai or and so a third function ( ) has to be 

accepted to account for them. The Naiyayikas ( as also the 
other schools who not accept as a third ) argue 

that the suggested sense comes through a mental process of 
inference after knowing the or ssqqw as the case may 

be. 

or is the purpose or result ( to ) of 

uis^sWTVT and its essential features are briefly described below. 
Any sentence or proposition, as all knows, consists mainly of 
two parts, the subject or the substantive part called about 
which something is predicated, and the predicative part called 
fqvta. According to the Naiyayikas the meaning of the sub- 
stantive in the nominative case, q*T*?T s ?rm, is the principal 
concept, gsqfqft’ar, to which the meanings of all other words 
join up directly or indirectly. There is however an additional 
element conveyed by the sentence as a whole over and above 
the concepts of the different words. This is the intended 
relation of the various individual concepts, which 

is brought forth not by the significative force of the words, 
but by the syntactic juxtaposition of the various words, 
technically termed as A sentence like q^qt 

BiR JTOfftr would give rise to a like 

in its simplest form. This is 
called where the action denoted by the verb 
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qualified by all its adjuncts rests on the principal concept, the 
subject, and this is the distinctive feature of their 

The Grammarians whose rules are the final authority for 
he correctness of a word and its syntactic usage in combina- 
tion with other words in a sentence, do not agree to the above 
view o the Naiyayikas. They hold that in the action 

denoted by the verb is the principal concept and the meanings 

o all other words includiug the subject are sub-ordinate to it. 
Tins is called The aboye sentence wQuld 

accor^ing^to them, give r i se to a judgment like 

The Mimamsakas 

follow the Grammarians in general with this difference, viz. 

at the or verb ending connotes an additional element 

besides |f?r which they name “will-to-do”. There is 

wide difference between the Bhattas and the Prabhakaras, the 
two chief rival schools among them in the exposition of 
centering round this *11**1. These details need not 
detain us for our present purpose. What is to be noted is the 
undamental difference between the Naiyayikas and the other 
schools, whether the principal concept in a verbal judgement 
is the subject or the predicate. “If from the stand-point of 
logical analysis the subject is the central concept of a judge- 
ment the meaning of the root of the finite verb may be regard- 
ed as its central concept from the stand-point of linguistic 
analysis; or the ‘ will-to-do ’ ( * 1**1 ), denoted by the ending of 
the finite verb, may be viewed as its central concept from the 
stand-point of Mimamsa legalism.” [A Primer of Indian 
Logic by Prof : S. K. Sastry. p. 259 ]. 


The purpose of reiterating in para 64 that only four swu’s 
are recognised by the Naiyayikas is to refute the two extra 
sutth’s advocated by the Mimamasakas and the Advaitins. In 
this connection the number of Jnrro’s accepted by the different 
schools of Indian philosophy is noteworthy in as much as it is 
an index, in general to the standard and level of epistemolo- 
gical skill attained by each school and may serve in many 
cases as a clue to their mutual priority and indebtedness. The 
*1*?^ who may be considered the staunch Indian materialist 
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accepts me* as the only am* and does not give credence to 
any other. The astf**, fa and an have two. *'** and 
again. The area, am and fefttas* schools accept three 
adding to* to the above two. The nnifta has four with wa 
( as described here ). The qramrfmra* adds yet another, 
aqfqfo ( vide para 65 ) to the above four. The and 

the fan have six mm’s adding am* or agqnfi* to th 
above five. The -falfroi and aif*** sometimes reckon an*, 
ofao and ^et also, aa* occurs in sayings like fifty is in- 
cluded in hundred’. depends on belief in such myths as 

‘there is a ghost in this tree’. occurs when some-one raises 
two fingers to indicate the number two. These last three rest 
on very shaky grounds and so our author does not consider it 
necessary or fit to refute them. The real controversy thus 
centres round srafof* and wgqsfs*. The atajaa is as stubborn 
and vehement in defending their separate existence as the 
^qifaq; is in repudiating their independence and including them 

in sigUR and respectively. 


( 7 ) awhftu 


[65] 1 * 

feir ?T ^ err ^1% I 

cft;^ 1 3 ^ : t ft’ ? Tc^'F 3 T z TH c r 

crf^r^TsqrqfrT^ i ^ 

l ^ f^T3- 

cTSIT l cT^TT^T cT^TT I ifcT TTfWt'Sffi^T 

SRftqTTRc^TcT qfrT: I 

Translation — ( objection ). There is another independent 

instrument of cognition called miMt ( = presumption). When 
one finds that a certain fact is inconsistent on the face of it 
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and»when he presumes some other fact to remove or explain 
that inconsistency, such a presumption is what is called «tsj?qf%. 
For example, when one hears or sees that Devadatta is fat 
without eating by day he assumes that D must be eating by 
night, because his fatness is not consistent with his not-eating 
by day, ( and it is consistent if it is presumed that he eats by 
night ). This presumption based on the inconsistency regard- 
ing fatness constitutes the instrument for cognising the fact of 

D’s eating by night. This is distinct from and other 

stmin’s, because the fact of eating by night cannot be ascertained 
by the other jrt<jTs. 

( Answer ). This is not so as the fact of eating by night 
is the object of ( i.e. is arrived at by ) inference. The syllogism 
is as follows : — 

1. This Devadatta eats by night. 

2. Because he is fat and yet does not eat by day. 

3. He who does not eat by night cannot be fat and at 
the same time be not-eating by day, just like another 
one who does not eat by day or night is not fat. 

4. He is not such, i.e., D is not not-fat and yet does not 
eat by day. 

5. Therefore he is not such, i.e. D is not non-eating 
by night, i.e. he is eating by night. 

When by means of this negative inference one can ascertain 
the fact of eating by night where is the necessity for stipulating 
srofqfo as a separate instrument of cognition 1 

Notes— The word swfqfa is used both for the swim and the 
qtn arising from it just like When it means swot it is 

derived as wjht artqfTi: = qfaqfa: *n, when it is called 

3qqisi^T5T = that which has to be explained or accounted for. 
When it means UTn it is derived as sttfo anq{%: = qj*q;n, when 
it becomes ^qqi^qj^l’t = that which explains or accounts for 
the inconsistency in the former. Thus the knowledge of a fact 
which is not accountable except by presuming another fact is 
the instrument and the knowledge so presumed is the resultant 
cognition. The fact that D is fat without eating by day is 
what has to be accounted for ( sqqifigR ). This can ordinari- 
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ly be explained only by presuming that he eats by night 
( sqqt^q^R ). Examples of this type are quite common. A 
met B in Madras in the morning and then flew to Delhi. B did 
not travel with him but A meets him again in Delhi the same 
evening. A has then to presume that B must have travelled 
by another flight the same day as otherwise his presence in 
Delhi the same evening could not be accounted for. 

In page 86 it has been mentioned that the Mimamsakas 
and Advaitins do not accept wtfirtqqjJJTR but include all such 
«tg?lR under a separate nni<n ( Wlfqfo ). The Bhatta 
Mimamsakas explain that wifqfa consists in removing a con- 
flict between two valid cognitions, one of which is general, 
and the other specific, which leads to the 

conflict or inconsistency in the former. This fact necessitates 
the presumption of a third knowledge which removes this 
conflict. In the stock example D is known to be fat, *TRrc®i- 
SjH. He is also found to be not eating by day, BTORlT<n5P«T> 
which raises the question, ‘How then can he be fat ?\ This 
conflict between the general and specific knowledges is not of 
an irreconcilable nature as between two contradictories; but 
only partial as between a general rule and exception; and this 
is found to be easily accounted for by presuming the third fact 
of his eating by night. Without this presumptive knowledge 
the validity of one of the previous cognitions, general or 
specific, becomes doubtful. So the Bhattas argue that the 
inconsistency between the general and specific cognitions 
directly leads to the presumptive cognition ( arofqfa ). It is 
here that the other school of Miraamasakas, the Prabhakaras, 
differ from the Bhattas. They contend that it is not the in- 
consistency between the general and specific cognitions that 
leads to arofafa; but it is the doubt of one of them becoming 
invalid that leads to it. A closer look at the Bhafta view 
would reveal that their exposition is nothing but an elabora- 
tion of the of the Naiyayikas in substance and 

as such it would be difficult to extricate wtfqfa from the 
clutches of such an inference. While the Prabhakara view 
may somehow try to redeem it from being engulfed by 

its weak point is that it exalts doubt to the status of a 
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as mentioned above. The Prabhakaras would welcome 
the objection as a compliment as they hold that all experience 
is valid l *5^: jwi ). But both the Bhattas and the Naiya- 
yikas do not go hand in hand with the Prabhakaras and so the 
three-cornered controversy goes on for ever. 

The real difference is between the Bhattas who want stqfqfrt 
to be treated as a distinct stow and the Naiyayikas who 
include it under inference of the type; and each 

side claims the advantage of grow over the other. The 
Mlmamasakas do not admit and so for them it 

is simpler and easier to explain cognitions like D’s eating by 
night by stipulating a distinct erstfqfk Moreover they argue 
that what the Naiyayikas call is no inference" at 

all as in all such cases one has to pass through a state of stsqq- 
before arriving at the resultant cognition which is always 
positive. They also hold that the after-thought ( ) 

that occurs in one’s mind after presumptive cognition is of the 
type ‘I presume’ and not *1 infer’ — arfqmgqqrqt 'FS'PTlfa, 
* 3 The Naiyayikas counter by saying that this 

presumptive knowledge is only a foreshadowing of the imagi- 
nation of what really results from a process of inference 
through negative concomitance, and in as much as 
has to be accepted for other reasons stqfafa can and does come 
under that heading and need not be raised to a distinct st*m, 
which would certainly involve iftar The real objection 
against accepting lies in the fact that a negative 

leads to a positive conclusion, which may be contrary to 
experience. The weak point in the Bhatta view is that, if their 
arguments are stretched a little further, the entire 
is in peril ot being swallowed by — a position which 

none of the schools acquiesces in. The Bhattas appear to be 
aware of this fitfall and try to escape from it by saying that 
the universal of all fires and all smokes through a few 
observed cases and many unobserved one’s cannot be accounted 
for by any swro other than stgrTR. This is evidently an after- 
thought and does not convince any logician. Chennu Bhatta 
in his commentary quotes a verse which gives a general 
maxim aptly applicable to cases like this 
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qi sw I qq%qt*RreTCWTlJTOfq^nT®t II* This means 
that when the objection and the rejoinder are similar on both 
sides, either side should not be questioned ‘why ?’ while 
examining such a topic. It is perhaps for this reason that he 
does not enter into any arguments, but has simply stated the 
position of the two schools, unlike in the case of smrq which 
follows immediately below. 

The Bhattas recognise two kinds of srqfqfa, gcrmfqfo and 
«mfqRt according as the ^qqiaSfFT comes through verbal 
testimony or by perception. To include both varieties under 
the author uses the phrase CS Wt in the opening 
part of the objection. In the answer portion he has given the 
syllogism complete with all the five members so that there 
may be no doubt about the merging of srofqft with stginq. 

Next the author takes up the refutation of the other qqm, 
3t*Tiq or srgqssfs*. 

( 8 ) 3DTT*W*TT<n^ 

[66] i 

I I q-Jl^'T^^TT sreTSPTKt fefcRt 1 

l srcrrenriTt i 

> «s ^ C\ 

^r^rfT’JTr sr^qrvrnr^T^JT i 

Translation — ( objection ). There is another distinct qqi«n 
named arvriq = negation and it has to be accepted for the 
cognition of ‘non-existence’ ( of things ). For instance, the 
absence of jar etc. is cognised by stjjqsf^ ( non-apprehension ) 
of jar etc. Non-apprehension is only the negation of appre- 
hension and so the non-existence of jar etc. is cognized by the 
instrument snrrq or wgqsfs^. 

( Answer ). This is not so; because non-existence is 
grasped by sense-perception itself which is aided by a ratioci- 
nation ( ) like ‘had the jar existed here it would have been 

* Ch. ' Bb. : quotes this verse on p 16 7 ( Bombay Edition ) under 
But it applies here also. 
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perceived just like the ground’, in combination with its non- 
apprehension. 

[67] I cT«rrff[ I sfeinfa- 
^5 STT^ SPFT^fnTtfa, HT’T^TT^^TcT , 3TT5frf*FT I VftT 

stt c t ?^tt- 

qTHTWt: S^sftsfcT I f?> ST^SFsft I ^ 

eft eT^ft: l JoJpft^T *pft<T 1% ftpiRFf I 3nTT3FJ ^ Z&T- 

^r^rr^Fr i ^crfF^mr^rTvr ^FFTPfrsfq i 

Translation — ( The Mimamsaka objects and the objection is 
continued till the end of para 70 ). The sense-organs cognise 
those objects only that are connected to them. This is proved 
by a syllogism like this : — The sense-organs cognise objects on 
coming into contact with them, because they are instruments 
(causes) of cognition like light. Or the syllogism can be 
stated this way • — The eye and the ear cognise their objects 
after reaching them, because they are external sense-organs, 
like the organ of touch. That the tactile organ apprehends 
an object after its coming into contact with the object is 
admitted by both sides. Like that there is no relation between 
the sense-organ and swiw. Conjunction and inherence are 
the only two ( tangible ) relations. Neither of these is possible 
between and smut, as conjunction can take place only 

between two substances and sittra is not a substance. Also 
inherence is out of question as these two are not inseparables. 

[68] ^^rf^t^nTT^ ?T ^qfcf I 

I T^TT ^ cfpT : I B - 


’TTfa I arfer 5 

i 3PTT^nfr 1 ^ 





^ rrrwrr fasFt 1 
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Translation— The relation existing between qualification 
( festqui ) and the qualified ( fasbai ) is no relation at all, as 
it is not a single entity subsisting in two things distinct from 
itself. A relation should always be ( 1 ) distinct > from the 
relata, ( 2 ) should subsist in both the related things, and ( 3 ) 
should be a single entity; just like the conjunction between 
the drum and the stick. This conjunction is different from 
the drum and the stick, subsists in both of them and is only 
one. The relation between qualification and the qualified — 
is not such ( i.e. does not satisfy any of 
these conditions ). For example the relation between the 
stick, the qualification, and the man, the qualified ( in a 
cognition like ) is not something different from these 

two; for the character of being a qualification ( fMtaoRfl ) 
existing in the stick is not something distinct from the stick 
itself; nor is the character of being the qualified ( fastertTi ) 
existing in the man anything distinct from the man himself. 
Both these characters— and f%5t*q?Tl— are identical 
with the forms of these two things— fasten and swra 

also has both these characters ( i.e. it becomes both fasht*! and 
). If it were different from these it should ycome under 
any of the six positive categories ( etc ). But none 

of these categories subsists in Therefore the 

subsisting in is nothing other than. Jits own form which, 
consists in its capacity to cause the knowledge of the thing 
related to it. Jon 

[69] qr I 

I ‘ ^T< y K c lHf4 ^TFpF>TT- 

FTTfT TTT TI RTT 5 ^r I Tt£T*TT% I 

N * . O : . . * • 1 * • 

Translation — The same argument should be applied to- 
relationships such as etc; ( i.e. the relation 

between the pervaded and the pervader — — that 

between cause and effect— etc. ). The character 
of pervading subsisting in fire etc. ( ) is identical with 

that form of fire etc. which enables the cognition of something 
concomitant with it ( i.e. its «n«r ). Similarly the character 

10 
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TARKABHAsA ( trabarei ) 


of being a cause subsisting in the thread etc. ( ) is noth- 
ing other than its form which enables the grasp of the con- 
comitance, both affirmatively and negatively, with its effect. 
SPTTO also becomes wjTW and ( If this character were 

to be something different from swtq itself, it should be a 
generality like ). But such a generality does not sub- 
sist in 


[ 70 ] q^q q I 

fVpq: | | fqqrq<rr q^TTcT, 

l fqspst q fq^qqrqqrq^q > 

fe < ji q u i qFta>: i fqqqq q fq^q q, qqV 

Vlfq WTFft qTqq«q: i <wt' ^ 

fq^fqrjnTTqt fqqstrqTqg%fq £T%cft I tTqi^q I 

WqqW^rqrqt q q*q^q : i tjq sqrqoqrqqrqrqr- 

qqrqTsqr^qis^iqFrfeqq q^r q qwfq I 


Translation — Thus the relation is not 

distinct from the form of the qualification and from that of the 
qualified. Nor does it subsist in both. In the qualification 
there exists its character only and not that of the qualified 
and in the qualified there exists its character alone and not 
that of the qualification. It is also not a single entity ( as 
or smamt ); for the word occuring at the end of a 
compound ( fastaoi faRtef ^ qqtqfqj ) should 

be construed with each of its members, and this gives rise to 
two characters ( feshtowiq and ferefrnqTq ). But a relation 
can be only one ( as already stated above ). Therefore fq?t*oi- 
does not beeome a relation at all. Similar is the 
case with etc. The application of the word 

to these is only by implication, due to their similarity 
( with sfaitaT or ) in co-forming both the relata ( through 

some sort of co-existence ). As a result of the above discussion 
swrq is not capable of being perceived by the sense organs as 
it can have no relation with them. ( So a new stun* should 
be postulated for the cognition of tmurq ). 
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[71] mw i ^nFrf^fer stfct- 

sr^mfcT i ^Tc^vrr^rfq- 1 to T^rerJrfefeT fasm- 
f^rczpTT^5M%% fg^p?T: i sRF^mr^sfa-sr^^^t^; 
f«rcta<r^ Otto: i *t*fr tto* i* 

Translation — ( Answer ). ( In the inference quoted earlier 

that sense-organs cognise those objects which come in contact 
with them ) the «*nfg is to be limited to positive objects 
( *rra<T5T*i?: ). This means that sense-organs require connec- 
tion with the objects only when they cognise positive things 
and not in the case of smiw. The cognition of anriw takes 
place through the sense-organs by ( as explain- 

ed under perception ) and this is our established conclusion 
( ). The objection that sense-organs would in that 
case cognise things not in contact with them has been answer- 
ed by us by introducing the relation fa?ta<n?!T ( vide p. 5 1 and 
55 ). The objection is common to the opponent’s view also 
( where they meet it in their own way ). 

Notes — The reader may again go through the notes on 
pp. 30-32 where the N. V. views about have been 

explained briefly. The Prabhakaras do not accept ami* as a 
separate category but hold that it is identical with its sub- 
stratum ( aifa^oisweq ). A cognition like ‘there is no jar at 
this spot’ actually refers, according to them, only to the 
empty spot. This is only a round-about way of accepting 
without admitting that fact. The Bhatta MImamsakas, 
who are the chief opponents here not only accept at*nq as a 
distinct category but stipulate a separate jrioi for its cogni- 
tion. Their arguments are briefly stated here as ( objec- 

tion ) in paras 67 to 70 and the Naiyayika replies briefly in 
para 71, as it has already been explained under para 31 ( as 
also in the notes on p. 55 ). 


* The verse quoted in the notes on p. 14 3 ( etc ) is found 

printed after as part of the text in all the published texts of 

It is not found in the MSS. relied here nor is it commented 
upon by Ch. Bh. ( vide footnote on p. 14 3 )• 
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The Bhattas in their anxiety to cut at the roots of the 
Nyaya view” begin by establishing that in ww the sense 
organs should have some sort of purposeful connection with 
the objects they cognise, that they cannot have any connec- 
tion with swiq as it is a non-existent entity, that it cannot e 
cognised by any of the other accepted smw’s and that there- 
fore a new mm, which they call or wwr should be 

accepted for its cognition. They argue that ft .ft. m. and 
similar relations like «nt«re>rarai 

etc. cannot be considered as purposeful relations like or 

A relation, WV*, according to them, should rest on 
both the things they relate, should be something different 
from the relata and should be only one in its form. All these 
nseudo-relations do not satisfy any of these conditions and 
cannot be considered as relations at all. They are just certain 
temporary characteristics which help in their own form to 
bring together the knowledge of the two things related. 
Because of this similarity, the word vm is used to denote 
them in an implied sense. In this way their reluctance to 
accept ft. ft. «!- as a relation compels them to resort to 
as a distinct nwn. 


The Naiyayika counters by saying that ft. far. *T. is noth- 
ing new as it has been accepted by all in all cognitions. Since 

it occurs in cognitions of ««n like 55 ** * satisfies 

all the conditions for sense-object contact and so there is no 
need to postulate a new mm. Moreover, if agqsfs* is posed 
as a new mm, that itself being an wan should have another 
for its apprehension, which in its turn will require 
another, and so on. This, therefore, leads to endless regres- 
sion— WWW— and thus the Naiyayika claims the advantage 

nf c&rcra on his side. 


This controversy really centres round the cenceptions of 
W** and which differ considerably with both the 

schools. To the Nyaya realist relation presupposes diflerence 


* The word STOiq itself is used to denote the instrument of its 

cognition. To avoid confusion we shall stick to angqsfa*. 
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to the total exclusion of identity apd this makes his relation 
as something wholly external and never internal. This in its 
turn necessitates the acceptance of the view that the parts 
are distinct from the whole and that they do not lose 
their separate entity when they become the relata of some 
relation. With this background he has no hesitation 
to accept like fa. fa. *n. etc. as a pur- 
poseful relation like tfqtn or But then he has to 

explain his position which reduces tfqtri to a got, but raises 
to a and makes to assume the forms of 

the two relata which can be any two things out of the seven 
categories. The Bhagas hold that difference is not incompati- 
ble with identity; that all relations involve difference and 
identity in however small measure it may be; that no relation 
can exist between two dissimilar things like Delhi and 
Monday; that all relations are internal and their function is 
to unify and not merely to bring two things together. This 
argument of theirs would spell the extinction of *H1 tt which 
they support by making it closer to wqqtq. Their contention 
that is wholly internal while *q^qt 3 *q?sr is no 

relation at all is contrary to experience and is totally unpala- 
table to the Naiyayika to whom difference ( ^ ) is uncompro- 
mising even to the extent of repudiating These and 

similar differences among the various schools of thought have 
persisted ever since their origin and their speculations have 
contributed considerably to the advancement of philosophical 
thought. So the position remains that the Bhatta ( and 
others of his ilk mentioned earlier ) refuses to accept 
and fa. fa. *1. as a «faq;q and instead postulates 
srqfqfar and SRq^fsq to account for the respective cognitions. 
The author has therefore rightly ended the discussion by 
saying that this is our and that loop holes for objection 

are common on both sides, which can always be answered in 
consonance with their own dogmas. 

After describing the four instruments of cognition as 
accepted by the Nyaya system the author enters into another 
important topic connected with the validity or otherwise of 
the cognitions arising through these. This discussion is 
commonly known as smqpnnfl^. 
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( 9 ) 

[72] ^frRpff I sfcllfcflA *TT% cTFT 5rr*Tr a£ nT- 

bfh% srvnfesrfavrwr sfa Mwi^HWVRftfa i ^ 

sfrfr^T^ l 'STFfa ST^t: STT*TFWnTFI ^ 

sjTTTXozn^snTWTcr’ i i ^sik 

STRFJprf'T I »T 5 ^PT^PT^r Mr^l 0 ^^ 

Xn^^PT I ^T i 

5TR =ff 5T^fr: ’Tfftnr I 5TT H l^ T^Sf rRT^^T” 

s^tsfa wm i 3 rMS stfrfar i srfr't: 

. <j€ipl ^TT^^F^T^TTfrT^^^S^qpTT *TT% ^FPTcT 

FrrRFEprf'T arnfa#* i <fp $w- ‘ * 5 

srFFTFT* ffTSI^ I 3cT: S[^c 5 tT^^T% 'bvT^faff ^PTF^^ - 

^nrpfa ^r i 

Translation — This is being considered now. (In general) when 
a man knows that there is water ( at some place ) he proceeds 
to get it only after ascertaining the validity of his cognition. 
In some cases he may act even on the basis of doubtful vali 
dity and if he finds water after his effort he determines that 
his knowledge is valid. This is the actual state of affairs. On 
this some people ( the Bhatta Mimamsakas are meant here ) 
object as follows t— ‘Before his effort a man ascertains the 
validity of his knowledge and then acts, because validity is 
ascertained intrinsically.’ This means that when a man 
gains a certain knowledge through whatever means, he gathers 
it validity also through the same means. No cause other than 
those that created that knowledge, is required for ascertain- 
ing validity which is a characteristic of the knowledge. Thus 
intrinsicality ( WTCW ) of validity constitutes non-dependence 
on causes other than those that produced the knowledge. 
Knowledge precedes effort ( nifrt ). Otherwise how can there 
arise doubt about its validity or otherwise ? No doubt can 
arise about a thing before it is known. Therefore it has to be 
accepted that before he proceeds to act man gains knowledge 
through wifqfasWTO! based on the unaccountability of the 
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‘ known-ness ’ ( Sfprar ), and he apprehends along with it the 
validity of that cognition as well through that smfqfa itself, 
and then he proceeds to act. It is not correet to say that at 
first knowledge alone is gained and then its validity is deter- 
mined by seeing the fruitful result of his action. [ Up to this 
beginning with ‘This means’ is the author’s explanation of the 
Bhatta objection ]. 


[73] mfazft i arcru m Wwr wft 

znxf ‘ttut srRrtst ?nwcrr i fa 


5TT% 3T1% 5rrcTcTT ffHT ^TTT I X ^ 

^THT^^lawid, 5TTt ^ srrcTc^Tff, gp^ ^fd^ rRrt 

5T7%?r | q^T *n»F3Rfts*ft ?TRfdT ?TPT tpff 

5H*m*a^T ^TT^rrviT% I ^TTS ^ T c T T 

^dTTTor ?TR ?1fd dqTS%cq^f | q- | ^y qf^q - q - 

ffTfcTf^FTT^TT ^IcTd'Fn’ 3nTRTcT I 


Translation [ The above objection is being answered as 
follows by the Naiyayika ]. Firstly we do not admit what you 
say about knowledge being grasped through srafqfqi based on 
the unaccountability of STcrar. So what to speak about its 
validity through the same means ( swfqfa ) ? To explain, 
this is what the opponent means. When one cognises a jar 
( etc. ) he also apprehends the 9l<rm about the jar in the form 
*} have gained knowledge of the jar’. Through this it is 
inferred that a characteristic called sprat is also produced 
when the knowledge ( of the jar ) occurs. sracT! does not 
arise before this knowledge, but does arise after the know- 
ledge; and because of these positive and negative con- 
comitances it is determined that sprat is produced by the 
knowledge ( of the jar ). As no effect is produced without 
cause, this sprat produced out of the knowledge, cannot be 
accounted for without its cause, the knowledge. This is how 
through awfqfaimiui knowledge ( the cause ) is brought about 
by grprai ( the effect ). This view is not correct for there is 
nothing like syram apart from the fact of being the object of 
the knowledge. 
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9 J [74] ?PJ % q^5Tfafa*RRR I 

rrqrff I k cTR’rTT^TRzR f^TOTT I faq tj fe q r fq ufttfdd ^5TFR> 

l crf^Tc^rr 5 faw% faqzr- 

^Tqftr: i 5 fe*n%\fq ^RFftew: i i 

*Rfrr src ^ ^ *trft foqqt, ?tt^t 

f^fr f<mRRR ifqqRTssrfqRq SRRTftrfe; I ?r f 
SRWRTTT I 

Translation — ( The Mimamsaka again objects). The fact 
that jar ^becomes the object of a cognition is nothing other 
than that of its being the substratum of syratn that is produced 
by the cognition of the jar. It is like this. The object ness 
of the jar is not brought about Ji>y the relation because 

no identity is admitted between the faw, jar, and the fo'ifar^, 
its cognition. If it is contended that the objectness of the jar 
is due to its producing the cognition, then the sense-organs 
also would become objects of cognition which is produced 
by them. Therefore it is inferred that the jar acquires a 
characteristic ( through the cognition ) by which that alone 
becomes the object of that cognition and not other things 
( like the sense organs ).’ It is in this manner that gttirTT is 
proved to exist by snifqf^ caused by the unaccountability of 
the object-ness, and not merely by sense-perception. 

. [75] Rqq I faq^fqqfamqq^: I 3[*rerR- 

qfftmgsr tR ^TTffrfWt fcrcfa:, ^TRSftftqq faqfa*TR: I 

?T **TR I cR *ncRT3RR- 

toft i mfi srftrfa- i irRRrm 

3Tfq R^R^RTRR cf^Tfq I rRT I 

3T21 ^RqRRTRT^nfq R^TRT^q faiRR 5TRRRT: I <R 
%rif^ srereRfa f% ^TTcrfr^rfw i mi qr l q«nfq 
cTRRT 5TR I ^nTfaWT WqsTTTOsqfwftqT 

^ IR ^RR^RTT^RT STTOTRR I 3R 

^qf^^RrTTfqWI q^^lylRTSRf^rqTf^T ^R^rM ^ 

I trcf %qqRMsfq Tnqqfo? ^ ^qf^TRcn fq?r q^Ts- 
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^5 tTcf JT^rcrmi 5mpnrq ^ q qTq 

q* ^crm i \ 

Translation— {The Naiyayika answers). This is notc £^» 
for the characters of becoming object and subject 
and fe*frm ) arise from the very nature of a c °S mtl ‘ 
Between a thing and its cognition there is this aaturi l pec 
rity that the former becomes the object ( ) aI J_ 
the subject ( ffrefr*) in relation to each other ^lf tips ■ 
not so no object-ness could occur in past and future thin e 
< which are presented in one’s cognition ), because *^doe 
not exist in them in as much as no characteristic ( 

) can be produced in a thing (^0 that is not there. 

Moreover itself is the object of a cognition ( presump ion 

as explained by the opponent in para 73), which would requir 
another gram ( for the support of that cognition ), an 
another and so on endlessly. Thus it would lead to the 

defect of endless regression — WWt If ( t0 avold thlS 
defect ) you say that without a second gram the first one can 
become the object on its own, then why accept the first 
( as existing in the jar when the jar itself can become the 
object on its own ). Granting ( for the sake of argument ) 
the existence of gram, even then knowledge alone (an n 
its validity ) can be produced by that Siram. Validity ca 
come only through a particular gram which does not stray 
away from a valid cognition and so how can it be said that 
validity is grasped by the same means that produce the cogni- 
tion *> If some such particular gram which does not stray 
away from a valid cognition were there by virtue of which 
knowledge and its validity are grasped simultaneously, the 
same argument can be applied to invalidity also, viz. that 
there is some particular gram which does not stray away from 
an invalid cognition and by virtue of which that knowledge 
and its invalidity are grasped simultaneously. In this manner 
invalidity also would be grasped intrinsically ( which position 

is not acceptable to both sides ). If in spite of this, invalidity 

is held to be grasped extrinsically, then validity should also 
be held to be grasped extrinsically, i.e. both are grasped by 
means other than those that produce cognition. 
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[76] WH ff Tpq%, 5TPTPWJ I 

I ^H^iiRTTOT 5r*rif*FT: JT^frrf^T, RTOcft, 3FTO 
I cHT RT 'WRcft RRfrittfi SWR? I RRT cT^^TRFT 
^ H^il q% I SRT>R?J 5TWH 

^nTri, rb q m qRrsR^RTT i qvr str7<jt ^nr«rf sraf^r 
' s fr%, rrt R+ihu'Hf^f 1 apr ^ ^Fj^r^sr- 

q^sr^rwR rctst: i sitrtjr rt^jt i zpqrsf- 

cTfrlWR: | STJTT^ C'JKq, ftTcRT ^fsTRRTO: I RR«r- 

5^%^^", wqcn^^qKqf^f^znw i 3 t%7t =r %Rvr- 
^^R3RT^TOrRRRm?R ?rrRTR srTR^sRRtfg% 

^ *rrrt>: ^rfq ^^rr^r^r fa ^Rrvqq sR pR^q^ ft . 

?r R*R bq+RiR^i ir?fr RTRTuqR^Rttft I r^rtr 
'TO RFTFR, R STTOT^H R^TcT ^ II 

^rafa 5nmTf% gf^^f^cfqFT i 
RMRtRTR RRTOTRRRR’JTRcr II 
WRTRTR: RTfTO: 1 

Translation -( The Naiyayika explains his position). 
Knowledge is gained by mental perception and its validity by 
inference. It is like this. After cognising water ( at a place ) 
a person’s effort in search of it ends either way, fruitful or 
fruitless. When it is fruitful it is successful ( swi ). Through 
such a fruitful effort is inferred the true-to-fact nature of that 
knowledge, which is what is called nutPR ( validity ). The 
syllogism is as follows. The knowledge of water which is 
under dispute is valid, because it causes fruitful effort. The 
5«nfe ( here ) ‘that ( knowledge ) which is not valid does not 
cause fruitful effort, like an invalid knowledge’, is a purely 
negative one. Here ‘knowledge of water which causes a 
fruitful effort’ is the qg, and wri'r ( validity ) is the pro- 
bandum. suffioq here means ‘the fact of being true to its 
nature’ and not the ‘fact of being instrument of a valid cog- 
nition’. ( If the latter meaning is adopted ) there will occur 
the fault of in remembrance ( which is also a kind of 

knowledge ). or probans is the ‘fact of causing successful 
effort’. After having ascertained through negative inference 
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the validity of a knowledge which has led to effective action, 
the validity of another knowledge which has not led to such 
effective action is also inferred, on the analogy of the previous 
inference, even before the effort for search of water, through 
positive and negative concomitance of the probans which has 
( the added advantage of ) similarity to the previous 
( ). Therefore we conclude that the validity 

of knowledge is grasped extrinsically and not by the same 
means that produce the knowledge. 

There are only four smro’s and Ke$ava has explained all 
four according to the Nyaya Sastra, for the benefit of begin* 
ners, mentioning only the bare minimum of arguments bearing 
on each topic. 

Thus has ended (the explanation of ) the category 

Notes — Having explained the instruments of valid cog- 
nition it is but natural to enquire into the fact whether the 
knowledge gained through these instruments is true to fact or 
not, or in other words valid or invalid. A thirsty man on 
perceiving or hearing from someone that there is water yonder, 
goes to the place indicated. If he finds water there he deter- 
mines that his knowledge of the existence of water is valid, 
and if otherwise it is not valid. On the analogy of such 
experiences the Naiyayikas hold that validity or invalidity of 
a knowledge is determined only after the object of the cog- 
nition has been effectively tested. In other words neither 
validity nor invalidity nmioq or arsnw”* of knowledge is self- 
evident or intrinsic = or in short 
is defined as or the fact that validity or 

invalidity is grasped independently of causes other than those 
that produced the knowledge; i.e. by the same causes of that 
knowledge. Its opposite, extrinsicality, qrcftaniRq or 
in short, is jpraif the fact that either is revealed 

by causes other than those that produce knowledge. With 
these definitions in mind we get four possible views regarding 
validity and invalidity. 

1. Validity and invalidity both intrinsically or **rn— 

view held by the Samkhyas. 

2. Both extrinsically or view held by the Naiyayikas. 
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:/■ 1 Validity and invalidity , W :_ v iew held by the 

ldicy an d mvaiidity view held by a 

’ y; fl * section of the Buddhists. 

I?'*™? the u ar S u ments of the chief exponents of 

thJ rh d r he t0p c can be cIarified sufficiently. So 

the author after stating the Nyaya view in general in para 72 

ZTlTiV J iew 0f the Bh5 « a Mimamsakas as ^ in 

Taras TVandt " “* ^ the ^yaltand in 

There is considerable difference in the theory of knowledge 

?“° n « ^ V3ri0US Sch00ls - Here we ^all briefly refer to 
two of the contending schools as relevant to the topic under 
discussion. According to the Naiyflyikas a cognition like ^ 

*f: Called This cognition is pro 

c ssed by the mind into a judgement which is called awqqqiq 

(after-cognition). Being a purely mental process it is con- 
sidered to be = mental perception ( vide the author’s 

^lrfo n or n Lr iQ - Para r 6) * This USUally takes the f° rm 

or embodies the *qq«,q* I5T as its 

object and produces the knowledge of the object ( silver, water 
etc. ) of the cognition. It. does not reveal the validity or 
otherwise of the cognition or of itself, if this knowledge 
were to do so it would not be possible to explain the 
doubt that sometimes occurs whether the object cognised 
is real silver or not, as no doubt could arise about a 
mg le va i lty of which has already been ascertained The 
validity or invalidity comes in by a different cause by in- 
lerence— after the person has picked up the object in front and 

tested it. If his effort proves successful, i.e. if he finds it is 

real silver, he infers as follows 

I qr JT„ r , „ If h ' w . 

ever he finds that it is not silver, but only a piece of tin or 
nacre, he infers the invalidity also by a similar inference; viz, 

In both cases there can be sqfaft; sq r % a s 
well, viz. «n q R 17 ! RT q fa qqt 3 SH?[, etc. ( as 

pointed out in para 76 ). Thus the Naiyayika stand is that 
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knowledge is presented by argsqqfliq as a mental perception, 
then comes the effort ( flf fa ) prompted by the need or desire 
to secure the object of the cognition, and lastly the validity or 
invalidity of both the cognition and the knowledge from it— 
gat ’sr — through a process of inference ( qta: ) based on 
the fruitfulness or fruitlessness of the effort. 

There are three distinct schools of thought among the 
Mimamsakas; ( 1 > The Bhattas or followers of 
( circa 8th century A. D. ), also called as he wrote the 

and on 5T3K*n«t over the Mimamsa Sutras; 

( 2 ) The Prabhakaras or followers of also named 3?,*, 

an younger contemporary and student of §??TTf?S5 «§, from 
whom he differed considerably in the interpretation of the 
MImamsa Sutras as well as its and ( 3 ) The Mirras or 
followers of ( not later than the 12th century ). All 

the three schools hold the view of tqotmirc? for validity and of 
qTfttJWq for invalidity, but in their own method- To the 
Prabhakaras all experience is snt» ( swi as already 
mentioned ) and any invalid cognition ( or vnt as it is called ) 
is only a case of non-discrimination. So there is no question 
of invalidity in their theory. For them knowledge is self- 
luminous ( ) and in every cognition the knower (sirai), 

the object to be known ( ), knowledge itself ( sjr ) and 

its validity ( iwnq or srroioq ) are all presented at the same 
time. They make no distinction between and 

is supposed to be a Kerala Namboodiri who went to 
Benares for farther studies. There is an interesting story as to how he 
came to be named rj?J. Along with and others he was a 

student of One day while explaining a topic, the teacher 

was confronted with a sentence * n 

the middle of the text. The teacher was a little puzzled over it when 
in his enthusiasm explained, I I 

arfcRT I t ,f was struck by the 

genius of his pupil and in his joy proclaimed, Since then 

th name stuck to him and his followers are quoted as by later 

scholars. Even to-day there are more followers of in Kerala than 

in other parts of the country. 
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SIR’S. The Misras, like the Naiyayikas, accept wgwrmrragra 
and make it the cause for the knowledge from the cognition. 
But, unlike the Naiyayikas, hold the validity of the ««ra*?ra is 
revealed by the simultaneously, thus, advocating 

for validity. 

The Bhatta MIraamsakas who are the chief opponents here, 
hold that all knowledge is transcendental, This 

means that a sense-organ ( say the eye ) when it comes into 
contact with an object ( say a jar ) does not immediately 
convey to the mind the knowledge, arq qz: as knowledge is 
sficftfopr; but it causes the mind to apprehend a peculiar 
characteristic («ro) in the stz which is of the form ‘gi<rt sjz:’ 
and hence called gram— known-ness. This gram can happen 
only after something is known and so to account for it the 
knowledge of the jar is presumed. It is thus that the knowledge 
of the jar is presented by gram through srafqfa and is express- 
ed in the text as gram^mgqqfaq^mttifqrar gra gg#. When 
this knowledge is thus presented by gram, along with it is 
presented its validity also by the same gram, and no other 
cause is needed for it. Only after knowledge together with 
its validity has been grasped in the above manner does a 
person proceed to act. In short what the Naiyayikas 
explain by the Bhattas try to explain through this 

gram in consonance with their theory that knowledge is 
transcendental. 

The objections raised by the Naiyayika against the 
hypothesis of of the Bbattas are three-fold. Firstly he 

does not subscribe to the postulation of an imaginary gram 
which, according to him, is nothing other than the objectness 
( faqqm ) of the thing presented in a cognition. Accepting as 
he does as an effective relation ( vide p. 147 ) it is 

easy for the Naiyayika to account for the famrai in the jar as 
a natural one without any external support for its presence. 
Since the Bhatta does not accept qnqWuvrra as a relation at 
all and since ( as pointed out earlier ) knowledge to him is 
he has to explain famrai through his gram as gra- 
gfmjgrammqraij. The objection of the Mimamsaka to this 
point is that if jar is presented in the cognition as object 
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because it produces the cognition, then the sense organs and 
similar other causes should also be presented' in it for the same 
reason ( vide % fowl etc. in para 74 ). Though this 

also stands refuted by the total rejection ofsn<tcn, it is evident 
that the causality in the object is quite different from that in 
the sense-organs etc., in as much as the object is the content 
of the cognition. 

The second objection is that 3THHIT being presented in the 
form jyuit ^z:, itself forms the object of its cognition. To 
establish this object-ness even according to the opponent’s 
method would need another SJTcW to support it, which in turn 
would require another and so on. To avoid such endless 
regression if it is contended that the first is such that it 
becomes naturally the object of its cognition without the 
aid of another, then there is no necessity for postulating 
the first 9IWII itself. The forrcrT can be directly attri- 
buted to the object itself without the intervention of an 
imaginary 

Thirdly, even if for the sake of argument, is conceded 
for causing the knowledge of an object, how does it reveal at 
the same time the validity of the knowledge ? Validity is 
grasped by *3*1* ( or by srcifqfa according to the opponent ) 
and in either case the should be such that it does 

not stray away from a valid knowledge ( ). 
This means that ^TRTm from a valid cognition alone can prove 
its validity, but at this stage we do not know whether the 
cognition is valid or not. If of water in proves 

its validity also, how does a person after a fruitless search 
conclude that the cognition was invalid as no new syrmn has 
come in between ? This would in effect amount to accepting 
the Prabhakara view that all experience is valid. Moreover 
the same argument can be extended to invalidity as well and 
it would be more reasonable to accept that validity and in- 
validity are both revealed intrinsically on the analogy of 
validity as the opponents hold; or that both are revealed 
extrinsically as the Naiyayikas explain. Either way there is 
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no reason to hold that validity alone is while in- 

validity is at the same time 

It should be remembered that the Mimamsakas who 
maintain that sound is eternal ( ) and that the Vedas 

aremif* and ( vide p. 129 ) have to stick to their 

theory as otherwise the authority of the Vedas wil 
open to question under external evidence. The Naiyayikas 
too accept the authority of the Vedas, but as the creation of an 
Omniscient God and so advocate WK* view and maintain 
through His Omniscience. 

In this connection it is necessary to know a little more 
about invalid cognitions or as any theory of knowledge 
will be of little use if it does not enable one to distinguish 
between tmi and **-truth and error At the outset our 
author begins by defining STRi as and by the word 

he excludes all doubts and erroneous experiences, which 
are ( vide p. 5 ). This in effect amounts to saying 

that tram is that which is not STOW* In Part II of this book 
while treating about (vide para 121c) he explains 
as sr&nfim * W.. This does not however convey 

directly what constitutes the truthfulness or erroneousness of 

a cognition. 

The following definitions f*om the of stawt? will be 

found more instructive in this respect; 

and b °J u h t A enl TheIe 

the pronoun h* denotes the * attribute ). These 

mean that ( 1 ) a valid cognition ( stm ) is that in which th 

qualified thing is presented as qualified by its own attribute 

and ( 2 ) an erroneous cognition ( wwi or ) is that in 
which it is presented as qualified by an attribute other than 
its own. If on seeing a piece of rope one grasps it as , 

the rope is presented in the cognition as qualified by its own 
attribute and therefore it is m If however he cognises 

it as the thing in front is presented to him as possess- 

tag an attribute not existing in it ( rtte ). Therefore ,t be- 
comes »«. The theory of explaining such erroneous cogm 
tions is called in general and forms an important 

part of the theory of knowledge in all schools of thought. 
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There are five important views about Wlfom ^which 

. A • t u e following verses. The second verse 
are enumerated in tne iouuwmg . t . * _ 

gives the chief advocates of each of these five tn the -order 
enumerated in the first. 

uifa^a nw wrffc ^^135135 » 

( 1 ) or the theory of self-apprehension is the one 

advocated**bythe Yogficbhra school of Buddhists- 
postulate that ail determinate cognitions are errone * 

According to them, when one sees a white piece of meta n 

front his self or mm which is identical with ones concious 
ness ’ fan, transforms itself into silver due to its similarity to 
Ae Ob'S in front; and therefore the latter appears as silver 

in the cognition. 

( 2 ) The or nihilistic school of Buddhists advocate 

the tfffinpnferaT? or the theory of apprehension of a non- 
existing^ing. They hold that even non-existmg things are 
capable of bfing cognised without actual -se-object-contach 
There is therefore every possibility of the thing in front being 
cognised as silver due to defects in the person himself or from 

external sources. 

( 3 ) To the Prabhakaras all cognitions are sun and al 
erroneous apprehensions are cases of non-discrimination (as 

already mentioned on p. 157). So their theory is called stumfe - 
non-apprehension. Their contention is that in mistaking a 
piece of tin as silver, two cognitions are ™ol«d ( l) he 
perception ofthe thing in front as -this- ( > and ( ) the 

recollection of silver cognised by him previously elsewhere, but 
without his knowing it as recollection. These two occur so 
quickly that the observer does not discriminate between the 
To with the result that the silver from the recollect.ve part 
merges into the perceptive pa.t and gives rise to the cognition 

ft nRTOb 

( 4 ) ar-uuiwnfa is the theory ofthe Naiyhyikas. All erroneous 
cognition arise out of certaiu defects, <Ws, in the observer, in 

11 
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the object or in any of the attributive causes. On seeing an 
object lying in front in a zigzag position a man grasps it as 
only ‘this* due to bad light, distance or some defect in his 
vision. The close similarity of the object in front to that of a 
previously cognised object brings out the recollection which 
is embedded in his mind as a according to the general 

rule So far the Naiyayika 

does not differ from the Prabhakara. Thereafter he does not 
agree with the latter in saying that somehow the two appre- 
hensions coalesce into one and the observer blunders into the 
cognition To account for the recollected object 

presenting itself in the perceptive portion without sense-object- 
contact, the Naiyayika postulates a super-normal relation, 
5n«T35VHTSlHn?lfa which has been explained in pp. 53-54. 
Through this relation he has no hesitation to say that a 
real object which does not have a certain attribute is 
presented in the cognition as having that attribute — 

( 5 ) It will be observed that while all the above four schools 
of thought try to explain somehow the presence of a non- 
existing thing such as silver or snake in an erroneous cognition 
none of them accounts satisfactorily for apprehending the non- 
existing thing in a perception. The Advaitin sees through 
the pitfalls in all the above methods and tries to surmount 
them through the help of or beginningless nescience— 
wnttfatn. His theory is called or the appre- 

hension of the indefinable. When the sense of sight comes into 
contact with the object in front the above-mentioned nescience 
throws a veil over the nacre-limited-spirit ( ) 

and thus prevents the apprehension of the nacre-ness and so 
the cognitive function, apprehends the object as 

only ‘this’— The nescience, which continues to 
veil the aided by the observer’s prepossessions and by 

the similarity of the thing in front to silver, undergoes a 
change with the result that silver comes into being and super- 
imposes itself on the sub-stratum observed as *this’-54?*raff5*sT- 
4N«tifafonsfa«n WRircTTCfa This silver has thus 

only a relative reality called It is as 

it is not capable of being defined as real, 5 m , or as unreal. 
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««*, or as both. Thus the Advaitin considers »* as 

a complex cognition consisting of two distinctive factors, 
( i ) the and ( ii ) the wftwffr. The object of 

sm being relatively real, there is no need to accede to the 
extreme view of wwvnftr or to the acceptance of a super- 
natural relation proposed by the Naiyayika. 


The Vi$i§tadvaitins, followers of RSmanujacarya, follow the 
srenifer theory of the PrSbhakaras in general with minor 
modification to suit their postulates and give it a new name 
The Bhattas accept without the super- 

normal relation. In its place they substitute their Sjram, 
already explained above. The Dvaitins or followers of 
Madhvacarya also accept the Naiyayika theory, but explain it 
in another form without the supernatural relation or the gram 
of the Bha{tas. Because of the novel way of their exposition 
they take pride in calling their theory as The 

Samkhyas explain in their own way calling it ^^anutra 
which on analysis amounts to a mixture of the Naiyayika and 
Madhyamika theories, without, of course, the super-normal 
relation of the former. In fact there are good grounds to 
believe that the nprafas propounded his by modi- 

fying the Samkhya theory. Jaina philosophers of the older 
school follow the Samkhyas and those of the modern school 
appear to fall in line with the Naiyayikas. Though each 
school of thought shows slight modifications here and there 
in their exposition and terminology these minor differences 
need not detain us here. 

A comparative study of the various theories of **, would 
reveal the inter-relation of the different schools of thought and 
also provide an index to the epistemological acumen attained 
by each. It would appear that the author of the two verses 
quoted at the beginning of this discussion had in mind the 
ascending order of merit of each theory. Before concluding 
one is tempted to quote the words of the learned Professor. 
“If one could imagine that epistemological thought starts with 
as centre and, in its endeavour to escape from it, 
swings forcibly between the two diametrical termini of 
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Btrzpwnufo and sra?nf?T, it would not be difficult to imagine 
that such thought inevitably describes a comprehensive epis- 
temological circle in the form of which easily 

accomodates itself to in respect of the non-discrimi- 

nation of the two ffo’s constituting a wr and to 
by complete surrender in the case of [ S. K. S., A 

Primer of Indian Logic, pp. 130-131 1 


END OF PART I 


SrfWT: 

PART II 


( i ) srJrcrfaT 


[77] SPTTWFJ^TTfiT I 3T*T spTTT^ 1 !^ I 


“STTcH^T fft- 
5nr*T”fa% 


Translation — The instruments of valid cognition have been 
explained. Now the objects of such cognitions are being 
explained. They are ( twelve in number as ) enumerated in 
G. N. S. ( 1-1-9 ). 


1. =The self or soul 

3. = Sense-organ 

5. ffa = Knowledge 
7. = Action 

9. TOIWI3 = Re-birth 
11. 5:^ = Misery 


2. snfasBody 
4. wf = Objects 
6. *R: = Mind 
8. ^ = Defect 
10. ^55 = Result 
12. srqww = Salvation. 


Notes — is the second category out of the 16 mentioned 
in N. S. 1-1-1 on page 4. The propriety of enumerating the 
smrt’s in the above order is explained by Ch. Bh. as follows. 

is mentioned first as that is the agent enjoying all 
experiences of pleasure, pain, etc. srefa is the second as it is the 
vehicle through which enjoys such experiences. Next 

comes the chief cause of all knowledge, which form 

parts of the body. What the senses grasp, WI?:, are stated after 
them. Next comes or knowledge which the preceding two 
together convey to the soul. It is only through that 

knowledge is carried to the soul and so that follows 51^- 
Mind is followed by srf fa as all action to procure the desir- 
able and to avoid the undesirable arises after knowledge. 
Next comes which, through these actions, leads to merit 
and demerit. Birth is mainly due to one’s past actions and so 
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/ 

itewra follows as a consequence of stffa and qta. The results 
( ) which are to be enjoyed in this birth due to one’s 
past actions are mentioned after birth. The combined effect 
of all these beginning from srfhr is suffering and so follows 
The cessation of all sufferings in salvation which ends 
the cycle of birth and death and so it is stated at the end. 
The attainment of salvation is the end and aim of life and all 
the Sastras are means to that end — vide rftcTO’s first Sutra, 


1. STIrJTff. [78a] T tc-H ffHffiRT I ^ 

fe q i fcsqfo fTrE: I srfffWfK favft fffctft 1 * ^ 

TTpr^r-STc^T^T: I ^ * 

5 ut?j ^ i ^ p^rr^ft ff 5 °tt i 
5^^=^ 1 % ^TffT goTTCcf ^ ^T T- 

^r: 1 ffTfff 5^T: ; I % f| f^FTT- 

foyJTT: ^ t^it^TT: I , 

| 3Tcfr ff I sqfaftrbt 

<?TcT° j T: I *T II 


[78b] snrtffSJ, 



^r^fcT ffrcft 

^iftsfq 5T«TT ^<TTfe, I 3T?cpToqf^Hf7t 

SIT I ff«TT f?f I f^rr^r: ^rq53TT?I^5TrffffeT55qTf«rffT:, 
^sq-Rj^otrPTTf«rrTc% *rfr ^TrTTff i q^nfe't g®r; *r 

i qqr sr®^ ^tarr- 

?iffffwT^T^rTf«rff i ^fqoEnf^rfFTfTTT sn^rr 

fc ii 


[78c] % =q sfr qiPTf'T^pP^Tfff^: 1 qTR^cqfTRFTqT- 
i f^cTTfefts^fj- sqtTRcr i arfff- 

11 
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Translation— (a) Of these twelve soul is that which possesses 
the generality soul-ness. It is distinct from the body, sense- 
organs, etc; also different in each body, eternal and omni- 
present. It is the object of perception by the mind ( vide para 
26 on p. 44 ). If there is any doubt ( about the existence of a 
separate soul ) it can be inferred by such reasons as the 
presence of special qualities like knowledge etc. The inference 
is like this. Knowledge etc. are verily qualities, because 
besides being non-eternal they are capable of being cognised 
by a single sense-organ only, like colour. Also qualities must 
subsist in some substance or other which they qualify. Here 
knowledge etc. are not the qualities of the five elements (earth, 
water etc. ) as these qualities ( subsisting in the soul ) are 
perceived by the mind. Those qualities that subsist in the 
five elements are not perceived by the mind like colour, sme 
etc. They are also not qualities subsisting in space, time and 
mind ( the other three substances ) due to being special 
qualities. The qualities of space, time and mind like number 
etc. are not special ones; those that subsist in these three like 
number etc. are not ( considered ) special qualities as they are 
common to all the substances. Knowledge etc. are special 
qualities because they are such as are capable of being grasped 
by a single sense-organ like colour, and so they do not subsist 
in space, time and mind. Therefore some substance other 
than these eight (earth etc.) should be postulated as the 
substratum of knowledge etc. and that is the soul. 

Translation — (b) The syllogism ( for postulating soul as the 
ninth substance ) which can be a negative or a positive one is 
as follows : — Knowledge etc. subsist in a substance other than 
the eight ( earth etc. mentioned above ), because they are 
qualities which do not belong to these eight. The negative 
is this A quality that is not one which does not belong 
to these eight substances is not one which subsists in a sub- 
stance other than the eight; e.g. colour etc. The positive aqifa 
( for the same syllogism ) can be stated thus '.—that quality 
which does not subsist in one substance must subsist in any 
other different from the former; for instance sound which 
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does not belong to earth etc. is found to subsist in ether which 
is different from earth etc. In this manner soul is established 
as a substance distinct from earth etc. 

Translation — (c) It is omnipresent because its effect is seen 
everywhere. By ‘omnipresent’ is meant that it has the greatest 
magnitude ( i.e. is all-pervading ). Being omnipresent it is 
eternal like ether. It is also different from body to body since 
the experience of pleasure and pain varies with each soul. 

Notes — There would appear to be some incongruity, at 
'least for the beginner, when a thing is defined as having its 
own generality, as in the definition of and in many 

cases below. The generality is dependent on sntn^and 

so can be ascertained after is known. This definition 

therefore means that possesses a characteristic which 

differentiates it from all other similar and dis-similar things 
and this characteristic is what is being established by a series of 
inferences, as the fact of being the substratum of knowledge 
etc.— How it becomes such a substratum is also 
proved by the same inference and after such a differentia is 
established it is found as a common one in many a sftqiw^and 
so it is accepted as the generality sntfltq. It should be remem- 
bered that auw^bere means only which the Naiyayikas 

always differentiate from qTflitqq, or God. Some authors 
expressly divide into these two classes after defining it 

as the seat of knowledge. Cf. “SfisnfesBTowiwn I « fjjfW 

gfcntHT i wnwi q^ qq i sftqa nfa- 

fqgfttqa l” ( rf. ). Even when speaking of asnwt^ 
again under in para 91 below the author does not mention 
of q*RISR^ but only of to whom 14 qualities are 

ascribed. By knowledge etc. ( § ) the author includes the 
other five as stated in G. N. S. 

Wtt ( 1-1-10 ), meaning thereby that any one of these six 
qualities can serve as a f$s for the inference he has given. For 
the classification of qualities as fasta and ones vide 

notes under para 16, Part I. The author wants to contradict 
the Buddhists and Carvakas who do not believe in by 

saying that the separate existence of the soul can be established 
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both by mental perception and by inference with both positive 
and negative «n%. The followers of contend that an*** 

is arai i.e. with the least magnitude as opposed to the Naiyayika 
stand that it is fag i.e. having the greatest magnitude. The 
pluralistic realism of the Naiyayika does not allow him to 
accede to the Advaitin’s view that and are 

identical. To emphasise all these disagreements with the 
opposing schools the author repeats in para 78 (c) what he has 
expressed in the earlier portion, happily without any argu- 
ments as in the case of and at^TT^. 

2. [79] rfFT I 

rrspft i ^ ^ ^ ^ftm^rer^r^T i 

r[^ I STTTT^T I ^ f^TTf^f- 

ITTfacTTfTITTT^ fW I »T § I 

Translation — The receptacle situated within which the soul 
enjoys its experiences is the body. Here = enjoyment ) 

means experience of pleasure or pain. The soul enjoys such 
experiences only when it is limited by some receptacle and 
that is the body. Or, body can be defined as the sub-stratum 
of action. %8I ( action ) here is not mere motion ( ), 

but means such activity that is conducive to gain the desirable 
and to discard the un-desirable. 

Notes — being omnipresent like ether, has contact 
everywhere; but pleasure or pain occuring anywhere is not ielt 
by everyone. Only such pleasure or pain that affects one’s 
body is felt by the soul inside that body, just as sound that 
comes in contact with one’s auditory organ is all that one 

hears and not all sounds produced in ether. ( cf. 

I rTBpfl. vnuttttfrt! I ) 

The intention of giving a second definition seems to be to 
conform to the N S. where iftcPR defines body as 

(1.1-11). The word has a limited sense as 

explained in the text. 

The printed editions have the word sreqisqfa between 
arrert^tg and snfag in the above definition. Chcnnu Bha^ta 
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does not appear to have it in his text but Gopinatha notices it 
saying that it is used to avoid the definition over-lapping into 
limbs of the body such as hands, feet etc. 

3. [80a] I ‘3fqt- 

feqf^qfqc^qqT^ I 3fq 

i qqi^fc^qqfaqrqsfqqq^: i srq qqq 
wftTqgqqfqfq I qrqqRqf^^qfq^qqT^ 

^Tq>qq%ft;fercqqq^: I 3rt qqqqq^feqfqfq i 

[80b] qrfq %f??mftTT qq, STFT, Tqq, =q$T:, c^PF, sftq, 
qqfqtfq i qq q^qqfsqqTqqfrd^q mm ^rrar^^i% i 

qrfqq q^qqqfTq qqqq I =q q^TfPRqTq 1 

9f?fe*T q&t q gtf qf?f%q q^rcrgw, 

q«TT =q$r ^qqq i 

[80c] ^qqfsqqwqfqf??# qqq ftrfTqqfq i z'&rm 
Ttfq^Tcr i qqq^r =q qs^ Tqrqqrfq °ii ^ ^iq 

qiqrqq i 


[80d] ^q>qqfsqqrqqfqfcq qsr: i f^rqRnqqfq i 

q^ q*fq qqqqqq i ^qrf?5 q^ q*3r qqfqqrfq^^- 
qrqnq qqtqqq I 

*\ N 


[80e] Fr^qqfsqqrsrqfqfef l qqqftesqifq 

q<q ^rqqta’ Fiwq^q, qqrfei q^ q^ ^w^qqTfq«q^3pF- 
c^Tcf l 3F 


[80f] q^>qqfNqrTqqfqfeq sftaq I q^q 
qt^toviHi'hi^i^q I q s^RR yis^jURcqrq I qqfq 9T®q- 
qT^rqrq 1 qfefeq wfe 1 ! q-^g q^ir q^niT^F q^FT- 
qqq, qqr qeRTfe ^qrfeqr^ ^qrfegqqq I q^sn^qr q 
5q]qq i qq: wsq^wr i 


[80g] ?pr^qqf5qqmfqf^q qq: I q^qiqqf^qFt I 
f qqpqqfq I 


StTTWP 
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[80h] *3 f% smm I I 

3Fjirpptgr I cTsnf^ | ^TT^T^'TT: T^WI^TT. f^TT^RT, 
f^fefWTT II 

Translation — ( 80a ) That which forms part of the body, 
which is the instrument of cognition and which is not per- 
ceptible by the sense-organs, constitutes or sense-organ. 

If it is defined as that which is not perceptible by the sense- 
organs, the definition would be so wide as to include time 
etc. and therefore the qualification ‘which is the instrument of 
cognition’ is added. Even then the definition overlaps ‘sense- 
object-contact’ and so the qualification 'which forms part of 
the body’ is added. If it is defined as that which forms part 
of the body and which is an instrument of cognition ( i.e. 
without the word atcflfc?* ) the definition would apply to light 
etc. and so the qualification is necessary. 

( 80b ) These sense-organs are six in number, viz. nose, 
tongue, eye, skin, ear and mind. [ As already explained on p. 
49 these are the seats of the sense-organs ]. Of these that 
which is the instrument for the cognition of smell is the 
olfactory sense-organ and it is situated at the tip of the nose. 
It belongs to the substance earth as it has smell like a jar. It 
has smell because it apprehends smell. ( The general rule is 
that ) that sense-organ which apprehends any quality out of 
the five, colour, taste, smell, touch and sound, is possessed of 
that quality as is observed in the case of the visual organ 
which apprehends colour and so possesses colour. 

( 80c ) That sense-organ which apprehends taste is the 
gustatory one and it abides at the tip of the tongue. It belongs 
to the substance water as it has taste. That it has taste is 
proved by the fact that out of the five qualities colour etc. it 
apprehends only taste, like saliva. 

( 80d ) That one which apprehends colour is the visual 
organ and it is located in the black pupil of the eye. It 
belongs to the substance light because it has colour. That it 
has colour is proved by the fact that out of the five qualities 
colour etc. it apprehends only colour like a lamp. 
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(80e) That sense-organ which apprehends touch is the tactile 
one. It exists all over the body ( i.e. in the skin which covers 
all parts of the body ). It belongs to the substance air as it 
has touch. That it has touch is proved by the fact that out of 
the five qualities colour etc. it apprehends only touch, like the 
wind from the fan, which manifests the cool touch of the 
water in contact with the body. 

( 80f ) That which apprehends sound is the auditory organ. 
It is nothing else but ether limited by the tympanum. That 
it belongs to the substance ether is inferred from the fact of its 
possessing sound. That it has sound is proved by the fact that 
it apprehends only sound out of the five qualities colour etc. 
( The general rule as already mentioned under smell is that ) 
that sense-organ which apprehends any one out of the five 
qualities colour etc. is possessed of that quality as seen in the 
visual and other organs which apprehend colour etc. The 
auditory sense apprehends sound and so it is possessed of 
sound. 

( 80g ) That sense-organ which causes the apprehension of 
pleasure, pain etc. is the mind. It is atomic in size and is 
situated inside the heart. 

( 80h ) What is the proof for the existence of these sense- 
organs ? The answer is inference only. It is like this. The 
cognitions of colour etc. are brought about only through 
certain instruments, because they are forms of action, like the 
action of cutting ( which is brought about by the instrument 
axe. These instruments constitute the sense-organs ). 

4. 3TO: [81] I ^ ^ 

n 

Translation — Objects are the six categories; substance, 
quality, action, generality, speciality and inherence. Even 
though nznoi and the rest ( as mentioned in G. N. S, 1*1-1 vide 
p. 4 ) can be included in these six, they are all mentioned 
separately with a definite purpose. 
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Notes — These six objects are the six categories of 
mentioned in V. S. 1-1-4, which encompass all conceivable 
things in the world. Knowledge or 5 % is only one of the 24 
Qualities according to him and Jtfli&i s as causes for knowledge 
come under The objects of knowledge, wt’s, constitute 

these six q^m’s together with negation ( ) which came 

to be added as the seventh one as an after-thought ( vide pp. 
26-32 ). Gautama’s classification of things into 16 categories 
is based on the notion that everything in the world depends 
on knowledge and so swi<n rightly finds first place in his 
scheme. Kanada’s classification is based on physical consider- 
ations and so knowledge and its instruments are accorded 
secondary treatment. This fact also keeps the two systems 
separate even after the epoch-making attempt of GangeSa to 
amalgamate the two into one That both are com* 

plementary to each other is evident from the many borrowings 
between them. in his gives expression to 

this idea in the following words at the very outset ( vide his 
comments under 1 - 1-1 ) : — 

fatu: 1 *ri*ri 

qtaftqqt I q^lt: 

II” 

Translation — ( Objection ). “It is useless to mention 
and the rest as separate categories. They all come under q*nu 
or 5 HT*t as the case may be and so are not distinct from these 
two. ( Answer ). This is true. The four branches of learning 
[ qra?, and anwftfeqft, vide quotation in the intro- 

duction from the anisTT*^, which the *TTwtq>T* has in mind when 
he writes this ] are distinct subjects propounded for the bene- 
fit of mankind. and the rest are distinct topics 

coming under the fourth of these, snMtfaqft or H||tlft(«n. If 
these are not enumerated and explained separately from the 
rest this would reduce itself to the science of the 

soul — coming under gift— just like the Upanisads. 
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Therefore rfcra and the rest are explained separately in this 

SaStra ” Kegava Mima’s cryptic remark rTOlft 

tfrto- is evidently prompted by the above words of the 

1. jrwi [82] ^ Z 5 *™ 1 1 

Translation — Of these substance is that which is the in- 
herent or material cause ( of all things ). It can also be 
defined as the sub-stratum of qualities. It consists of these 
nine only l ) = earth; ( 2 ) «n« = waters; ( 3 ) **« = 

light; ( 4 ) wig*. = air; ( 5 ) sn*W - ether; ( 6 ) *i<5: = time; ( 7 ) 
Space; ( 8 ) soul and ( 9 ) = mind. 

Notes — The two definitions of have been discussed 
earlier in paras 13 and 14 when explaining *w*ifr**<n- 

1 sMt [83] cTT Sfasft I 

^cTT I WTO, ?RtT, 

^f^TT i 

T^cft l ST ^ fsf^sr, OrcSTstar ^ I f^T 
l sfen I fff^ST 3TfcT 

^°3lf^TT: l ^n^TT- 

c^<TT^ft 5n=JT%, sfa TT**r. 11 

Translation- Out of these nine earth is that which possesses 
the generality ‘enrffc-mtfs’. It consists of a peculiar aggregate 
of parts, sometimes hard, soft etc. It exists in the forms of nose 
( sense-organ ), body, and such things as clay, stone * tree ^‘ 
It possesses the 14 qualities; colour, taste, smell, touch, 
number, dimension, separateness, conjunction, disjunction, 
remoteness, proximity, weight, fluidity and tendency. It is ot 
two kinds, eternal and non-eternal. The eternal variety con- 
sisU of atoms and the non-eteraa. is of the form of varum* 

products. In both kinds the qualities colour, taste, smell and 

touch are non-eternal and caused by baking (qw). 91* is 

due to application of heat. Through this the former colour etc. 
in earth are destroyed and ( in their places ) new ones are 

created. 
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Notes — For the definition through the generality ‘earth-ness’ 
see the remarks under para ( 78a ). Another definition more 
commonly used is ‘that which has smell’, The 

suffix or in such cases shows that the quality inheres in 
the substance. All important points about the VaiSesika 
categories have already been explained in Part I vide pp. 
26-32. 

By baking, qt^, change occurs only in the four qualities, 
colour, taste, smell and touch and that too only in the sub- 
stance earth. This is called qppsfoqfa and was originally 
propounded by the Vai§esikas and later accepted by the Naiya- 
yikas with some difference in the exposition of the process. 
The VaiSesikas hold that when a raw pot is placed in the kiln 
for baking the heat causes the whole pot to disintegrate to 
its ultimate parts, the atoms, which then lose their original 
colour, taste etc. Again due to heat new colour etc. originate 
in the atoms which in turn join up to form the new baked pot 
with changed colour, taste etc. Because the change, according 
to them, takes place not on the pot as a whole, but from the 
ultimate atoms ( qtg ) the Vai$esika theory is called q'tgqtspqt*. 
The Naiyiyikas on the other hand say that the composite 
whole is not disintegrated but only the original colour etc. are 
replaced by new ones due to the special type of heating — 
— and there is no reason to suppose that the 
whole disintegrates and that the atoms begin afresh to make 
the baked pot. Moreover on taking out the pot from the kiln 
we get the impression that this is the same one that was kept 
in it for baking. Their theory is named fqsfqt^qR ( fas* mean- 
ing here the whole lot ). 

2. 3TT<T: [84) 3fTT: I 

I facTT SifacTlTT I facTRf ^TRzft | 3jf?r- 

iRTTTTTfacZn' ^ I 

Translation — Water is that which has the generality ‘water- 
ness\ [ Another definition is qftfRq^fqw »nq:— that which has 
cool touch ]. It consists of the sense of taste, water-body, 
rivers, oceans, snow, hail, etc. It also has the 14 qualities 
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mentioned for earth, but excluding smell and including visci- 
dity ( ). It is also of two kinds, eternal and non-eternal. 

Colour etc. abiding in eternal water atoms are eternal and 
those in other waters non-eternal. 

3 ^ 3 : [ 85 ] 1 

™ *, f «™pwAs«iq< 

i aifw?! dvHdMidWg Tif«iTO^i 

fl w» wx *W: 

that which has the generality ‘light- 
, . t COD sists of the visual sense-organ, light-body, the sun, 

' ** lightning and similar things. It has eleven qualities: 

gold, fire, Ug dimension, separateness, conjunction, 

colour, touc ^ motenes ; > proximity> liquidity and tendency ( the 

disjun * v ve locity ). Its division into eternal and 
variety called of water . „ „ „f four hinds 

non-eternal co lour and touch are manifested; ( 2 ) 

( ' > . ,W “h?L to? amlmSted; ( 3 ) that in which colour 
thatrn which tmth are ^ and (4) thatin 

is unmani 'f-cted while touch is unmanifested. The 

‘»idgs as light 

Gold has its colour and touch 
f qtpd but suppressed. Its colour and touch are not o 
^manifested type. If its colour is unmanifested it would 
not be oerceived by the eye. If its touch is unmanifested it 
would not be felt by the shin. Suppression in this casejs 
brought about by the homogeneous colour and touch of earth 
mixed up with it. Light in which both colour and 
touch are unmanifested occurs in the visual sense-organ. Light 



fourth variety is that seen in the halo around a brightly 
burning lamp ( and similar things ). 

Notes — A qualitative definition of light is 
The classification given above ( i.e. four varieties ) is accord- 
ing to the All the printed editions except that of 

fqsj'a* have another sentence in the text after 
3 ^— 3ti<s*sig’— but there is no connection 
for it with either the preceding or succeeding sentences. Ch : 
Bh : s comments here are clear. 

TTI^TSI I rra I I 

aif?ttcTqlctqrfqi^3^Hi^^ i sn**5i i 

sngfa^flfarqi^ * Hssi »” After this he 

introduces the four-fold division as in the text here saying 

“atgjn u” 



The Naiyayikas bring out a negative inference to establish 
the inclusion of gold under this category ‘light’. rtstri, 

*t*H qz:-, i.e. gold is a form of , because when there 
is no counteracting influence ( or impediment ) it does not 
lose its liquidity even under the application of intense heat; 
that which has not this does not belong to taa ( 
sqifp ). To account for its yellow colour, cold touch, and 
weight it is postulated that these are due to the earth particles 
adhering to it, which suppress its natural colour and touch 
( bright white and hot touch ) and also lend it weight. A 
modern student of science will hardly agree to this. The 
Mimamsakas hold that gold and other metals quarried from 
mines ( ) constitute a separate substance other than 

these nine. The more modern among the Naiyayikas ( i.e. 
the followers of of Nadia ) include gold and 

other metals under ‘earth’. 

4. crr^: [86] *ng : 1 

TT^r-sr' l 3 ^ I I Tts# 

12 
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treroFft i yft ^ i ^tornrr c r^ » 

^f^^TT^Tfa^T I *T ^ 

fensfac^TT I fa?q: TTRTT^ I 3rfac*P 11 

Translation- Ait is that substance which is connected with 
4 air-ness > ( i.e. which possesses this generality ). It consists 
of the tactile sense-organ, air*body, wind, breath of animals, 
etc. It has the nine qualities, touch, number, dimension, 
separateness, conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, proximity 
and velocity ( a variety of WOT ). Air is to be inferred from 
its touch. It is like this. When wind blows a touch which is 
neither hot nor cold is felt. This touch being a quality cannot 
have an existence separate from the thing it qualifies and so 
causes the qualified thing to be inferred. This qualified thing 
is the substance air, as earth and other substances do not 
become this substratum. Moreover this touch which is 
neither hot nor cold does not abide in substances other than 
earth and air. Air is of two kinds, eternal and non-eternal; 
the former consists of air-atoms and the latter the products 
{ wind, breath etc ). 

Notes — Though there is a slight change in the wording of 
the definition of air, it is the same as saying 

as in the previous definitions. Another useful definition 
is Because it is not perceptible by the 

eye the attribute ^qtfea is used. 

There is some difference of opinion between the ancient 
and modern Naiyayikas as to whether air is perceptible or 

not. The ancients say that air is not perceptible even by the 

tactile sense, but can only be inferred. This inference is 
what is explained in the text. The controversy centres round 
the question whether 33<t*q should be a necessary c ™ dlt ^ a 
for all or only for ( vide p. 50 ). 1 e 

moderners hold the latter view saying that only 3*wqqi is 
necessary for tactile perception and not Our author 

apparently holds the ancient view and so gives an inference 
to establish it, similar to that in the case of 

These four substances have some sort of similarity in 
their being eternal and non-eternal, the former consisting o 
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atoms and the latter of the products. The non-eternal variety 
of each is again classified as and fa*T. KeSava 

Mi^ra has not expressly stated this division but has hinted 
it when he mentions what each substance consists of. It is 
only these four that are capable of being produced (si?*! or *Fw) 
and so the author discusses in the next two paras the process 
of their production and destruction— 

[ 87 ] cT^ <jf*TRT<ftR 

I 3R*t: TWR't: 

I xT^T qTRHT ^RTfa^TWT I ^WstfiRlfa- 
^TTT°T!T 1 I xiR WIRT 5R3FHT 

f^jqzrr *rVt 1 s^Rifa- 

^TTTJFT 1 I tr# I ^JTR^SJT- 

q"t I fo<TT I ^ *T^ft 

JT^R 3 TPT-, iTTgsftRR^ I RRiRRRFR: 

^TifeRt 5n^r% i rrr^rt f| ^r- 

3<JTRRSTR 1% RRR II 

Translation -Now the processes of production and destruc- 
tion of the four producible substances beginning with earth 
are being described. When two atoms combine as a result of 
motion in them a dyad is formed. The two atoms constitute 
its inherent cause; their conjunction the non-inherent cause 
and ‘fate’ etc. the general cause. Again due to motion in 
them three dyads join together to form a triad. The dyads 
constitute its inherent cause and the other two causes are the 
same as in the case of the dyad. Similarly from the triads 
a tertiary is produced; from the tertiaries larger things and 
from these still larger ones are produced. In this manner 
are produced the great ‘earth’, the great ‘waters’, the great 
"‘light’ and the great ‘air’. The colour and other qualities in 
these products are produced from the colour etc. of their 
inherent causes which constitute their substrata, according 
to the general rule that ‘the qualities in the inherent cause 
.generate the qualities in the product.' 
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fSwra: [ 88 ] trr^raw 

to%t *£3 *ai*nft 5 ’flwwflwnw tarti ot 

Prerr: i ^Ts^nTmwms^twftn^' 1 ' *Wnre*f 

^ra: fwa i as; azrfcifa: i ^ns- 

OTWTf^TTUSTO sajsrat ?f%ra: I wft^«TfaCTWTO 
gau^ft ipsfT 

trfagW tsrR% i sat 5 **r«i%3 ^[*3 Pwr I **r 
f^Ft: I SSmt: OTtSSRF SfS P^f S<&g FafSPT- 
tnsna wmwfcmn i "5 ait* ^strftmst: i *W at 
gsprt *Rta qjara: i a^iawatat ^aaraaa w i 
'Jt;ira 5 summit faflfaywtl*^ faarw-i **t qTipT 


ETUT^ ^q"?TT^r ?fcT H 

Translation — When a product like ajar etc. is thus produced 
with CO, our and other <£%*•£ ioTor“ 

How! tWsmo e t”ou P causes the disjunction of *e component 

parts which in its turn destroys the conjunction of the parts. 

wWch is the non-inherent cause of the compos, te whole. Thu 
is caused the destruction of the product, the composite j 

etc. From this it is seen how a^subsuncc^ “ttoye^ ^ 

LSon h Ta substance is caused by that of its inherent 

1 ! T For instance when the Almighty desires the dtssolu- 

# Vo! rif the aforesaid earth etc. this desire brings about motton 

indie atoms comprising the dyads, which in its turn causes 
10 the atom Y Due t0 this the conjunction of 

threads get destroyed. The destruction of colour and 

SS':^‘.=rr“ 

£a:rjx‘yr tv-rasr 
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during baking ( when the original qualities are replaced by 
new ones ). 

Notes — In para 87 the evolution of things from atoms is 
described. While a dyad is formed out of two atoms a tna 
requires three dyads as its components and not two. Why it is 
so will be explained in the subseqaent paragraphs after the 
existence of atoms is established. In the text of para 87 all 
the printed editions read ^ «agfwa3f^; but the word 

seems to be out of place ( even wrong ) for the reason 
to be stated by the author himself in para 90 below. 

In para 88 the dissolution or destruction of produced things 
is explained in two ways, by the destruction of either the non- 
inherent cause or of the inherent one. The first view is t at 
of the modern Naiyayikas and the second that of the older 
school. According to the latter, the ultimate atoms get dis- 
jointed first and due to this the dyad gets destroyed. Only 
in this case the destruction of the non-inherent cause ( 

vide para 87 ) acts as cause for that of the effect (the 
dyad here ). From the triad onwards destruction is brought 
about by that of the inherent cause which is invariably the 
component parts. The moderners for the sake of simplicity 
( ) want one uniform rule for all and say that the destru- 

ction of the non-inherent cause leads to that of the effect as 
is seen in the case of a jar— Either 

way the view is based on the assumption that destruction 
proceeds from cause to effect. While refuting this N. V. view 
in his commentary on U-3-14 the great Sankaracarya 

gives an apt comparison by saying that it is absurd an 
impossible to pull down the foundation of a building without 
removing the roof, walls and other overstructures. 

Next the author explains the conception of atoms or the 

atomic theory of the ancients which was first propounded in 

the V. S. 

qisng: [89] ft; 3 * ^ 1 
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ifaTR 11 ! I I 3iTtf5 c TcTTT, * 

iRg S'JpFTC*?^ * <?* 'TTRFT*- I *T 1 ^ 

eppTRoqT^^^ ? 5 TcTTS^f^RTT cT^ ^TpTTT®^^. 
g^r 1 gr^^HPRT'TTmT^^sr^n^ > ^ T * 3T?F ^ 

*tw<t'rcUfa ^esqfcm^srcn^ ' 

rlW^TT 5 ^ ^ TT^FT*- u 

Translation— What is the authority for Ucc e ptmg) the 
existence of atoms ? This is being exp aine . 
minute particle of dust seen ( floating ) in a ra y 0 _ 

light that trickles through a slit or hole, is ma e P 
substances with smaller dimension, because it is a pr 
thing like a jar. That substance (with smaller dimensi 
is also a product ( consisting of component par s J 
accordance with the general rule that ‘a thing w id p. 
another of greater magnitude should itself be a pro u . 
This establishes the thing called dyad. This dyad is a so 
made up of things having smaller dimension w 101 cons * 
its inherent cause, because it is a product like a jar. 
which makes up this dyad is what is called an atom, an 1 
not made up of further component parts. ( Objection ). Havi g 
accepted the general rule that a thing which produces another 
must itself be a product, how is it that the atom (w 
produces the dyad ) is itself not composed of «^ Uer ' 

( Answer ). It is liket his. If we accept the objector s view 
it would lead to an endless series of effects and mi uaes - 
this latter position were to be agreed to it wi ea 
( absurd ) conclusion that the ( great ) mountain Meru and 
the ( minute ) mustard seed have equal dimensions ( an s 
equal in sift), because both are made up of an endless 
number of component parts. Therefore it has to e acc p 
that the atom is not composed of still smaller parts. 

Notes — The course of reasoning behind the N. V. atomic 
hypothesis may be summarised as follows. Firstly from actua 
observation it is seen that for visual perception substances 
must have a minimum dimension (qftwn) called ■ *** 
( largeness ). This and its counterpart ( smallness > 

vary between two extreme limits, the highest and the lowest. 
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The highest limit isqW5*q ascribed to all-pervading substances 
such as ether, time, etc. The minimum Wtf* necessary to 
make a thing visible is that observed in the dust particle m a 
sun-beam and so this particle is assumed to be the sma es ^ 
thing visible to the naked eye. Similarly the lowest limit of 
smallness ( ) is also named as j* 1S 

also an established fact that all products are compose o 
component parts («TW*)- With these premises it is first 
inferred that the sun-beam-dust-particle is composed of smaller 
component parts. The syllogism stated in the text can be 
expressed in another form as well— I* 5 
wsvqrat , 1 This particle is named as or sqg* 

and its component parts are called or dyad. This dyad 
is not visible as it lacks and so has only wgw. All the 
same it is capable of producing a substance with *5?^, the 
sq’oj^ mentioned above. On this basis it is again inferred 
that the dyad is also made up of component parts, just like 
the two halves of a jar or the threads of a cloth. [ In the 
second inference the example given in the text is It 

would have been more apt and direct if it had been mentioned 
as qjqtssq<u- The component parts of a dyad being established 
in this manner, they are named q*qig with the lowest limit of 
The same reasoning used in the case of the 
dyad can be extended to this atom also, but then it will lead 
to endless regression leading to no definite conclusion. The 
extreme lower limit of dimension can never be reached with 

the result that the dimensions of the products will become 
incomparable. This will lead to equating a mountain with a 
tiny mustard seed in size as both are made up of innumerable 
component parts and there is no standard for measuring 
dimension. So a limit is placed at the component parts of the 
dyad, the atoms, as it meets with the logical needs of the 
Naiyayikas. So the atoms are not divisible into smaller com- 
ponent parts and for that reason eternal. Even in modern 
science matter is indestructible and can only be transformed. 

This raises another question which is being discussed in the 

next para. 

[ 90 ] 

l l33>**nssHTWR»c3nc[ I M+tl* J lf- 
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\ fafa^T I t^STS^TWT- 

^^TcT i £tWrT7?W 1 W> ™ 

TTC^FTf^TTiiT ^TT^Ng^T^T I STW^TSfl^T^T 

i t =t ^TTfc^wri snTTimffcr i 
^fcWRwrW'mfTfd u 

Translation— The dyad is made-up of two atoms only as a 
single one cannot begin a product and there are no grounds 
to postulate more than two. A triad however is composed ot 
three dyads as one is unproductive ( as mentioned above ) and 
two do not account for the greater dimension *15?^ seen in 
it. This is because of the general rule that the greater dimen- 
sion in the product is caused either ( 1 ) by such a dimension 
in its component parts, the inherent cause, or t 2 ) by the 
greater number of such parts. In the case of the triad the 
first cause is impossible ( as the dyads have only wg?* and 
not ns?* ) and therefore the second cause, ( greater number 
of the parts ), should be resorted to. Since three dyads 
are considered sufficient to produce this greater dimension 
( in the triad ) there are no grounds to stipulate more than 
three.* 

Notes — In para 87 it has been mentioned that two atoms 
join together to form a dyad and three dyads are required to 
make a triad. The question naturally arises how this number 
three has b^en arrived and why not two. In this connection 
the general rule mentioned in that para— *»T?<ngon: smgoil- 
— may be recalled. According to this the dimension 
in the triad is caused by the dimension in its inherent 
cause, the dyad. But the latter has only etajqftJH'n and it 
can transmit to the triad only that dimension which may be 
of a higher degree as per the rule qfw°ii*T **a*n<ft* Wf s- 

The application of this rule would lead 
"to the result that the dimensions in dyads and triads should 
bei of a higher degree of *$?* ( i.e. they should be further 
smaller than the atom ). This is contrary to experience 


* There is an oft-quoted ancient verse in this connection • 
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as we see .he tried as having «««. To avoid th.s discrepancy 
the dyad and triad are exempted from the above rule and in 
their two cases the number of the component parts is the 
cuse for their dimensions. So to account for the dtfference 
in the dimensions of a dyad and a triad there should be a 

greater number of component parts in the tr.ad than in the 

dyad Since the number of parts in a dyad is two, the next 
higher number three is postulated as the minimum number of 
carts to produce in the triad. As three satisfies t e 

Togical requirement in this case there is no necessity to think 
of a higher number. In the case of products greater than 
° h * triad ,he above mentioned rule ( tfwnittHI etc. ) can 
acplv as it is and there is no necessity to stipulate or restrict 
tte number of the component parts. ( CLmsafy*™ frvmm- 
™ T an: -wnfiwi ? mu ; -Ch. Bh. ). W.th this reasoning it 
!?u be found that the addition of the word s. a fir= tn the 

sentence in para 87 is not warranted (as 

already mentioned in the notes under that para ). 


5. strain*. [91] 1 ^-afw'rfwrn- 

i ft 1 ?, 

ftnrvnaRv ^ 1 

7m? armTViRft Hft 'S'tlRdd I 

iw gmfa tpr I * 3* 

^Pf PT^ft 1 1 * F" *r 

sqmPftnT rmift, w »<tre<r. i 

Amvrt v ' ft^^ 1 w TBfteBwtefe ftw 

5155W tFft trSra«n i * ^ 3tT T ;T5r ?ft 1 * ^ 1 

trtrrfirannfr l l turned Kradtd tfltf *1 I dltt f 

rtrq7T7t h fWit 1 anqt'd^fil'I+dffTrdTrT I ftfi ^TfiiTTTtT I 

■o 


Translation — Ether is the substance which has sound as its 
distinctive quality. The qualities sound, number dimenston 

separateness, conjunction and disjunction abide in it. It is 

one all-perkding, eternal and inferrable from the reason of 
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having sound. It is inferred from this reason by a type of 
inference called uftsta, a kind of elimination. It is like this. 
Sound is a special quality, because while having a generality 
it is capable of being grasped by a single external sense-organ 
existing in living beings like us, as in the case of colour etc. 
Being a quality it must subsist in a qualified substance. This 
substance cannot be anyone out of earth, water, light, air, and 
soul as sound is grasped by the ear. The qualities abiding in 
these five are not cognised by the ear, as is the case with 
colour etc. and sound is grasped by the ear. Nor is it a 
quality of time, space or mind as sound is a special quality. 
For these reasons a qualified substance other than these eight 
should be accepted as the substratum of sound. This substance 
is what is called ether. It is only one as there is no proof to 
suppose different varieties of it. Also a single ether satisfies 
all ( logical ) purposes. Being one there is no generality, 
3 Tl 5 >T 5 i? 3 f, in it as any generality will have to be observed as 
existing in many similar things. It is all-pervading, which 
means that it has the greatest dimension, because its effect is 
felt everywhere. On that account, i.e. being all-pervading, 
it is eternal also. 

Notes — qfrstaignra is explained by Ch. Bh. as 

qftferwram sunKW qfHta:* When the existence of 
something is suspected in a number of things and when it is 
proved that it could not exist in some of these, the knowledge 
that it should exist in the remaining thing ( or things ), con- 
stitutes It is a process of elimination used earlier also, 

in the case of and as a gar must exist in one 

or more of the nine 5«n’s. Having established this search for 
its substratum begins; and for reasons stated in the text the 
eight ^sq’s, earth, etc, are eliminated. Thus the remaining 
one, ether, is determined as its substratum. That 
cannot be a generality, has been explained under para 

11, p. 18. 

* A editions have this sentence as part of K. M’s. text; but B rightly 
omits it. 
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6. [92] ^frsfq I 

i q^t fq^rt i 

qi^rrrfq W^fterTO*rsq*?^i^T^*r ? i ^ 

^ftr^riqr^qTcqTf qTcq qqtq% i swflRTrr qq- 

c^rf cTffqfrcTJTqTcqrr i qfeq cftrflqqfa 
qrpf cTc^TT'JT^q f^qT^T^FWcT TT^^R ^TT^^’l.Ml'Tqfq I % 
^qftsfq qqqT^^q^f^qfcq.qtqrfq'qwr qq>RTfe^q^r 
•qjftt i ^ qwTfefoqRTfqqwr qrq^qrsqqfeoqq^snr i 

’jqqq n 

Translation— Time ( as a substance ) is to be inferred from 
( the notions of) remoteness and proximity which are contrary 
to those created by space. It has the qualities number, 
dimension, separateness, conjunction and disjunction ( besides 
remoteness and proximity ). It is one, eternal and all-pervad- 
ing. How it is to be inferred from the notions of remoteness 
and proximity contrary to those of space, is being explained. 
When an old man is standing near us we ought to get the 
notion of his proximity; but actually the notion of remoteness 
( in age ) as opposed to proximity ( in space ) is what arises 
in our minds. Similarly a youth at a far-off place creates the 
contrary notion of proximity ( in age ). These contrary 
notions of remoteness and proximity should be caused by 
something other than space, and thus lead us to infer the 
substance time as its cause. Though time is one it is spoken 
of as present, past and future due to the limitations ( or 
circumstances ) caused by the actions in these three stages of 
time, just as the same person is called a cook when he cooks, 
a reader when he reads and some other when he is engaged in 
other actions. That time is eternal and all-pervading is to 
be understood as in the case of ether. 

7. [93] qtT?lfqqTVciqTcqTSqTcqT5^nTT fef 1 

eft ffqfq^r q^q^qrcq^qTq i qr =qq?Tfq 
^qTqtqrfqq^R srrsqrfarwf i 
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Translation — Space ( as a substance ) is to be inferred from 
the notions of remoteness and proximity contrary to those 
caused by time. It is one, eternal and all-pervading. It has 
the qualities number, dimension, separateness, conjunction and 
disjunction ( besides remoteness and proximity ). It is inferred 
from the notions of the directions, east, west, etc; because such 
notions cannot be caused by any other substance. This is 
gathered from the fact that a thing situated in any direction 
east, west etc. ( with respect to some fixed entity ) remains 
in the same direction ( without change of direction ). Though 
only one it is spoken of as east, west, etc, due to the limitation 
caused by the contact of the sun with those spaces ( i.e. the 
notion of east, west, etc. at any place is determined by the 
apparent position of the sun at that place ). 

Notes — Time and space are defined in a more useful way in 
the B. P. of favrw— 

smaraisrqt i 145(b) 

faw 11 46 

;jqifvifc^qnfq niqfcin* i 47(a) 

The inferences mentioned in the text for time and space 
may be stated thus q*?qiq*?q 

This non-inherent cause can be found 
by a process of elimination ( qfwlq ) as nothing but q>!35*fq«F 
fqo^ as only a quality can be a non*inherent cause. 

Apart from the notions of old and young or past, present etc., 
in the case of time, and of distance and nearness or of east, 
west and other directions, in the case of space, these two 
are not capable of producing anything, though they are causes 
in general for all sorts of products. Another subtle, yet 
important, difference between the two is stated as follows - 
Hpiiftqisgwra: l It means that 

the relation of time with respect to an event or object is 
always constant while that of space is varying. A thing of 
the past or future time remains the same for all at present, 
while the direction of a place or thing varies with the direction 
from which it is observed. An example would make the idea 
clearer. The Nirvana of Buddha happened 25 centuries ago. 
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This event relates to past time and will remain so for ever. 
That a solar eclipse will occur in February 1999 will remain a 
future event till that date. But with regard to space it is not 
so fixed. The Himalayas are to the north of India but south 
of Tibet, east of Iran but west of Hong Kong; i.e. the direction 
varies with the direction of the observer. A thing to one’s 
right or left can change to left or right when the thing or the 
observer changes position. Another point of difference 
between the two is that while divisions of time are determined 
by the evolution or dissolution of things, those of space are 
determined by the greater or smaller number of contacts with 
objects that intervene between two spots. This is expressed 
in Sanskrit as sisitqrfa: i Jjffara i This again 

is due to the fact that the divisions of time are based on the 
movements of the sun while those of space have no such 
connection. It will be of interest to note that 
of Nadia tried to explain time and space as only certain 
phases of the Ommipotence of or ; but this has not 
found favour with the later Naiyayikas. 

8. [91] l pT^lfe- 

Translation— Soul is that which has the generality soul-ness. 
Due to the differences in the experience of pleasure, pain etc. 
it is different from body to body. It has been explained 
earlier. It has five general qualities beginning with number 
and nine special ones beginning with knowledge. Its eter- 
nality and omnipresence are similar to the previous sub- 
stances, ( ether, time and space ). 

Notes — witfl^has already been explained as the first srifcr 
under para 77. Why this and many other things are repeated 
under different headings has been explained by the author 
himself in the last para of the book. 

9. JW [95] I m, 
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^ i arfr ' zifii i 

i ara gE^ft ^trfcg 

TTPTc^T^T I 2PTT Ij 5 ^ T^Tf^T crefafafT- 

^^Tif^^raT^T I ^T tPW l 1 

^T ?5*TFff<TTfa I 

Translation - Mind is that substance which has the general- 
ity mind-ness. It is atomic ( in size ) and is always connected 
with the soul ( except when in sleep ). It is an internal sense- 
organ and is the instrument for the cognition of pleasure, 
pain, etc; also eternal. It has the eight qualities beginning 
with number ( dimension, separateness, conjunction, disjunc- 
tion, remoteness, proximity and velocity ). Through contact 
with it the external sense-organs produce the cognition o 
objects and therefore mind is a ( general ) cause for all cog- 
nitions. It is not perceptible but only inferrable. The syllogism 
is like this. The cognitions of pleasure, pain, etc. are caused 
by an instrument other than the external sense-organs, eye, 
etc., just like the act of cooking takes place without an axe 
but with other causes like fire etc. This instrument is what is 
called mind. Its dimension is wg?*. Thus the substances 
have been explained. 

Notes -Mind has already been explained once under 
vide para 84, and will again come to notice as the sixth 
in para 121. The author’s explanation at the end of the boo 

that extremely useful topics have been described over again 
under different headings, is more a request to the reader t 
put up with such repetitions than a convincing answer. In para 
84 the emphasis is on mind’s function as a for the cogni- 
tion of pleasure, pain and the other special qualities of 
So it has been defined as W* Because 

nnnsr has been defined as that cognition arising from sense- 
object-contact and since the cognition of pleasure etc. comes 
under mind is postulated as the internal organ for such 
cognitions. Here the author wants to refute a section of the 
Naiyayikas who do not accept flW? as a WW* and so 
defines mind through ****, meaning thereby that it is as valid 
a generality as any; and uses the above-mentioned causal 
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function as the reason for the inference to establish the 
separate existence of mind as a substance. 

Another important function of mind is that it acts as the 
intermediary or connecting link between the external senses 
and the soul in all external perceptions ( cf. etc - l ” 

the text. ). Kanada uses this property for the proof of mm d 

when he says 1®** 

( V. S. 111. 2-1 ). From experience it is seenjthat only when 
mind acts as a link between the soul and the external sense- 
organ, cognitions arise and otherwise not. So even when 
soul-sense-object contact is there the presence or absence of 
cognition is what accounts for the existence of mind. 

This raises the question of dimension of the mind. Ordi- 
narily cognition comes in only one after the other and not 
simultaneously. This fact has led the Naiyayikas to stipulate 
that mind is atomic in dimension ( ), as against the Bhatfa 

Mimamsaka view that it is all-pervading ( fag ). Gautama 
•uses this fact as the proof for mind as he says giwfljraTgvifa- 
iMtfafS ( N. S. 1 - 1-16 ). According to the Naiyayikas, 
contact between two ail-pervading substances is not admitted. 
Moreover if the mind were also fag there would always be 
the contact of the external senses with it ’and all kinds of 
perceptions would occur simultaneously, and also there would 
be no sleep ( vide the notes below ). The Bhaftas contend 
that fag5*T*i*fln is not impossible ( as in the case of time and 
space ), that operates only within the sphere of the 

body, that several cognitions do not occur simultaneously is 
not proved conclusively, and that several impeding reasons 
can be advanced for that fact. The Prabhakaras accept the 
Nyaya view that mind is an eternal atomic but do not 
agree that is perceived by the mind. The Advaitins hold 

that mind is only a modification ( % fa ) of the which 

is their inner instrument of knowledge. All these differences 
are partly due to the conception of and also of know- 

ledge ) which vary widely with the different schools ( vide 

notes under para 76 ). 

It was mentioned in the previous para that if mind were 
also to be fag there would be no sleep. This leads us to the 
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Nyaya theory of sleep which is stated briefly as follows:— 
feqqi *R«Tsw*it fsrmn: i rtfr »nwR^fH?thn^i5T: i 
?T?T: gtf gsftWWid l” ( Dinakari com : 

on S. M;Choukhamba Edn. p 184 ). At first due to some motion 
in the mind, it gets disjointed with the soul, by which it loses 
contact with the soul. Then it enters the place called » a 

narrow vein or entrail near the heart. This entrance of the mind 
into 3 Clcf?I.is sleep when all its activity ceases. This notion is 
perhaps borrowed by the Naiyayikas from a statement in 
\ *t?i * wn ^ *3 fan 

nifa: 

?fti”(lV- 1-19). This gfawiint says that during sleep //leaves 
the heart and enters through the 72,000 arteries leading 

to it. Being gfar it has to be accepted; but in interpretation 
there is wide variation. The Advaitin says that it refers to 
sflw and the Naiyayika says it means Jtnw^to suit his doctrines. 
However that be, the flaw in the Nyaya theory is that soul 
being it cannot lose contact with the mind even in the 
vein. To overcome this later authors have proposed 
that contact of mind with the tactile-sense is necessary for all 
cognitions.* has no skin and so no cognitions arise 

during sleep. This appears to be as arbitrary as the previous 
one of mind losing contact with the soul. It would therefore 
be better to explain the phenomena of sleep and perception 
by conjunction and disjunction of the mind with the external 
sense organs alone. 

2. got: [96] m 3<jtt 1 

3"T: I S ^ J3qrfspT: I 

I 

Translation — Now the qualities are being described. Quality 
is that which has generality, which serves as non-inherent 
cause and which has no motion. It always abides in a 


* Vide S. M. under 67. 




substance. They are only twentyfour in number such as colour,, 
taste, etc. ( vide pp. 27-28 ). i " 

Notes — The three terms in the definition of are intended 

to exclude overlapping ( wftwitfa ) in ( 1 ) 8 HW and the rest, 

( 2 ) and (3)^4 respectively. This is also expressed m 

another form as 

i. [97] <pt ^r<prtwfft fadsgr. I 

SPT^T I cf«T TTWlfW ^ 1 

3TT C T l 9Tq5T*n^r^^T“ 

mnssi i i 

Translation— Of these 24, . colour is that special quality 
which is cognised by the eye alone. It abides in earth, water 
and light. In earth it is of various kinds like white, black, etc, 
brought about by baking and so non-eternal. In water atoms 
and light atoms it is eternal and in their products non-eternal. 
The colour in light is dazzling white and that in water non- 
dazzling white. In both it is not due to baking. 

Notes — In the above definition the word is necessary 
to exclude fluidity ( ) which can be cognised by the tactile 

sense also. The word 311 is intended to avoid ufll which is 
considered a ifsq, as also which is a STRICT, which two 
are grasped by eye alone. The word fast* as attribute to 
is to avoid overlapping in sfoqi, StRlR. etc. which are only 
^mpqgot’s. Even then the definition does not cover 
and so the definition should be expanded in some such manner 
as The colour in atoms, though not visible 

being *33*, does have ^qsrsiifo. Still the definition would 
overlap gqor which comes under ^si^as explained earlier. So 
3 nf<TR<q should be further expanded as R^^joitq or gmfarwn?- 

iqqqtq. The reader may note the ingenius methods employed by 
Naiyayikas to perfect their definitions. 

( 15th century ) in his commentary 3q**R on V. S. 
states four conditions as necessary for the perception of 

colour, vide Sutra 1V-1-8. ( l ) wqft V* ( or > 

i.e. the dimension Rftq in the substratum. The colour of 

13 
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atoms and dyads are not visible for want of this condition. 

( 2 ) tlttn or manifestedoess. The colour of the visual sens 
organ which comes under fcwis not visible as il is "ot^mam- 
fest ( 3 ) anffirijIW s non-suppression by any 
colour of in gold, gems e<c.-«.mw^-is "<* grasped 

as it is W( vide para 85 ). ( 4 ) «• *=8'“' ^ 

colour -mss. If this is lacking TOW, a«w, etc w,ll be I able 
to be grasped by the eye. K. M. also mentions the first three 

in para 100 below. 

Colour is of various kinds. But later authors like 

and fww divide it into seven types :-( 1)5W- wh * e > ) 2 > 
^5 = blue or black; ( 3 ) <ft«- yellow; ( 4 ) t««red, ( 5 ) 
-frc s green; (6)^=grey; and ( 7 ) ft* = variegated or 
mLd. This division and the discussion on is not 

found in the V. S. or the N. S. nor in their «1«l. Our 
author has chosen to follow the m not mentioning 

these divisions. All the same the discussion about the n«essuy 
for a will be of interest. The T. D. ot An. an. 

states it briefly as follows ^ 

sra'lftrcffc'ifa i q?w«iwfwiBfW i * ^ 

1 This is explained below 

Ob/eetio/i— Instead of postulating a separate colour js 
why should it not be taken as a mixture 

of various colours ? 

Answer - That cannot be for colour is a 

( one which covers the whole substratum ) an 
you cannot say that all the various colours m 

the mixture cover the whole cloth at the same 

time. 

imcraftwi is defined as 1 * e ” 

an attribute which does not coexist with its own negation. 
When a book is on the table only that side of the book which 
is in contact with the table has The other parts of the 

book and the table are not in contact with each other. He e 
therefore and autnmn both co-exist together m the table 
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and the book. So g*?T**T*ft*T is an wwncqffaw. Similarly 
qjfqisiqt 1 ! is another example. Colour is not like this as it must 
occupy the whole of its substratum. 

Objection —Even if colour is «qu=q?fa what harm is there 
if we say that in a variegated piece of cloth 
all the colours in its component parts ( threads ) 
are seen ? 

Answer — In that case there is no colour as such in that 
cloth and so it will become imperceptible ( as 
manifest colour is a cause for visual per- 
ception ). 

Objection — That can be overcome by postulating 

(the fact of being inherent in a coloured 
object) as the condition for perception 
instead of ( the fact of possessing 

colour ). 

Answer —This is certainly more elaborate and cumber- 
some than accepting for the percepti- 

bility of a variegated cloth. 

Here the Naiyayika doctrine that, while a product («T*qfoO 
is distinct from its component parts ( ), a collection 

( qraq ) is not different from the parts that make it up, is 
alluded to. The grouping of qualities into fasta and Htni-q has 
already been mentioned under para 16. 

2. [98] Tfft i 

gffa: | ^ <2fac?TT 

fcTTcT^FT, I 3FJ I far* 

Translation — Taste is that special quality which is cognised 
by the tongue. It abides in earth and water. In earth there 
are all the six varieties, sweet, sour, salt, pungent, astringent 
and bitter, which are caused by baking. In water there is only 
sweet taste, which is not due to baking; but which is eternal 
in water atoms and non-eternal in products. 
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3. [99] ipreft STrWTlft I 

3ffa^ T& | ST | z&tft 

^fcT , »TFf S^sifTT I 

Translation — Smell is the special quality cognised by the 
nose. It abides only in earth and is non-eternal. It is of two 
kinds, fragrant and non-fragrant. The smell that appears to come 
from water, air, etc. is only through the relation ‘inherence in 
the contacted thing’, i.e. inherent in the earthy matter with 
which water etc. are mixed up. 

6. ^f: [100] I 

| tfcf: TTf^T, I 

•jfqsin TT^: 1 tr^TSqT^^fY TTT> 1 I 

facT:, qTTlfcqfacT: | it^ ^TTTTSJ- 
c^Td T& TctfSTT: I 

Translation — Touch is the special quality cognised by the 
tactile sense alone. It subsists in all the four substances, 
earth, water, light and air. It is of three kinds, cold, hot, and 
tepid ( neither hot nor cold ). Cold touch abides in water, 
hot in light, and tepid in earth an d air. That in earth is 
caused by baking, but not so in air. It is non-eternal in earth, 
but eternal in the atoms of the other three and non-eternal in 
their products. These four qualities, colour, taste, smell and 
touch, become perceptible only when they are manifested and 
when they inhere in substances with dimension. 

Notes — The definitions of the above three are to be under- 
stood in the same manner as explained under colour. In the 
case of touch the word is necessary as there are other 
qualities cognisable by the tactile sense such as fluidity, contact, 
number etc. On the analogy of faq^q there is no necessity to 
accept a faqtrei or faq^qs? in objects having different w’s 
and wt’s as there is no harm in attributing them to their 
stag’s. Sllftfaw ( quoted under ^q ) however is of the 
opinion that a fag^qq! is necessary on the analogy of faq^q, 
( Cf. “faratfa qq i M ); while he 
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denies a Cf. ^ T^tsfa fas I 

5?l?nPTT ^tRiwsnr I” ( under V. S. VII-1-6 ). This is 

because of the view that air is only inferrable and not per- 
ceptible even by the tactile sense ( v ; de para 86 ). 

5. *Tts*IT [101] tTcf^Tfe^^sTTCt^’ STWRl^v 
^cTrr^q’TTqi'q^TT I rT^f»c«f fkfasT fTcTTfacT^T^ I fa?T- 

qrf farif, ^ I 

fs^r i ct^ fqi^V ^rqrfq'^TT'q i fa^q^7c%ssnreTfa- 
I 3TTSTI ffgfafa^frR^PT 1 3f^TTffeTRTT?T flc=T- 
I tTcr farSTIIc'Tfri: I 

Translation — Number is a common quality which serves as 
the cause for expressing ( the notions of ) 'one, two, etc. It 
extends from one to qtro ( a hundred thousand billion = 10 17 ). 
Unity is of two kinds, eternal and non-eternal; that in eternal 
things is eternal and that in products non-eternal. The latter 
is produced by the number unity in its substratum which is its 
inherent cause. Numbers two and above are always non- 
eternal. The notion of duality is caused by a particular con- 
ception of the form ‘this is one, this is one,’ ( called ) 

that arises with reference to any two objects. In this case the 
two objects constitute the inherent cause, the unities in the 
two objects ( separately ) the non-inherent cause and the 
particular conception ( au^Tffa ) itself is the general cause. 
The loss of the notion of duality is caused by the loss of this 
anfalffa. The origin of the notion of numbers three and 
above is to be understood in the same way ( as in the case of 
number two ). 

Notes — The word ft^in the definition of number is to be 
understood as so as to exclude such 

common ( ) causes as time, space, etc. means 

‘half of Brahmas’ after a age— He is termed qTlvsfa^stlfq^— 
which works up to the figure 432 x 10 1B . In Hindu astronomy 
R?t'4 is used for a number of 18 digits which was considered 
to be the highest number amenable for their manipulations. 

It should be noted that in the N. V. system the words 
fflpq. fats, etc. denote the numbers one, two, three, etc. and that 
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qq>, 9 «t, etc* refer to the substances they qualify as 
gz:, t nra: etc. In the case of ar^tgfe, denotes 

the relation of being the object of that cognition — at^lf %- 
3 ^?* in certain cases as in expressions like 
denotes a negative idea as 'not having a second 
thing of the same kind’ — STOaRffcrffcrftaTifft*. The notion of 
unity is restricted to the substratum to which it relates, whereas 
the notions of duality and of higher numbers refer partially 
to the individual entities in the group and completely to only 
the groups of two etc. This is stated in Sanskrit as 

«Ptaligf 3 is a special type of conception that occurs on 
seeing two or more things, as 'this is one. this is one; so there 
are two’ — Cf. I ( B. P. V. 108 ). 

The notion of numbers two and above are caused by this 
conception which may therefore be considered a notion of 
addition. The origin of the notion of duality is a compli- 
cated process and takes seven moments of time as explained 
by in his 3 q*m* under V. S. VI 1-2-8. This is summ- 
arised below. ( 1 ) f = The sense-organ comes 

into contact with the objects; ( 2 ) = Then 

arises the notion of the generality <?«err ( i.e. the fofi$ 5 q 
cognition ) in the things separately; ( 3 ) at^t- 

= Then the notion of unity in each along with at^Tff^; 
( 4 ) f§r = Next the notion of as a quality comes 
into being; ( 5 ) am = Then arises the notion of fjRR 

in fafqq^q form; ( 6 ) aa = Then arises the notion 

that the number two subsists in both the things; ( 7 ) aal fjpa* 
faftTBsTRsThen the final notion that the objects are two in 
number. This lengthy process is considered necessary because 
of the general rule that all cognitions last only for two 
moments and get lost in the third moment after leaving an 
impression ( ). But flf does not conform to this 

rule, for it would come to an end at the fifth moment ( vide 
the summary above ) when its effect, has not come into 
being, and the cause can get destroyed only after the effect is 
produced. To avoid this difficulty here is allowed 

an extra moment of life. The above process of the origin of the 
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notion of duality is found summarised in a memorable verse 
in the of under the Vai$e§ika system— 

v*t— 

}q>?qt*?qnt^rT 3 qfa*rit f|f^ 4 sat i 
ffc?q?q*nfafa*?t?Tt g q*cft %tq 6 stms^?rtf 

£ fann^i ffr fo ft gftw u 

This theory of the origin of fjjftq, as also that of 
( explained earlier ) and that of disjunction caused by another 
disjunction ( fq*tTnnfqqRT, vide f%*tm below ) were at one time 
considered the most difficult and knotty topics in the Vai£esika 
system. Ability to expound these satisfactorily through the 
bewildering labyrinth of verbal subtlety was considered the 
hall-mark of a Vai$esika. ( vide foot-note on p. 202 ). 

6. qfonurn [102] tFwjt i crt- 

^FTEnT. 3TT, ^r, %fa i cR TTTO 

| cT?T«TT I 

i qt fa I 

TfRTRT ^ I 

'TTRWTfTRT’jf, =T I 

Translation — Dimension is the cause for expressing the 
notion of measurement. It is of four kinds, atomic or small, 
great, short and long. The dimension of products is caused 
by ( 1 ) number or (2) by dimension, or ( 3 ) by the aggre- 
gation of the component parts ( qgq ). For instance the 
dimension of a dyad is caused by the number ‘two’ in its 
component parts, the atoms. This duality in the atoms is 
caused by the % of the Almighty. Here the word *ftfsr 

means cause. The dimension in the triad is also caused by 
the large number in its component parts which constitute its 
inherent cause ( the dyads ). The dimension of tertiaries and 
higher products is caused by the dimension in their component 
parts which constitute their inherent cause. The dimension 
of a mass of cotton ( and similar things ) is caused by the 
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loose combination of its component parts which form its 
inherent cause. The smallest dimension in the atom ( <qre- 
) and the greatest one ( ) existing in ether etc. 

are eternal. 

Notes— Here and in the definitions below the word 5 >R<n or 
is to be understood as srsTgiTufafariwn as explained 
under sw. [A. editions read the text as 
omitting fafa*. ] The dimensions stop* and *5?* refer to 
both area and volume while and qfcfo relate to only 

linear dimension. Regarding dimensions of dyads, triads, etc 
and how number comes in to make up dimension, vide notes 
under paras 90 and 91. 

7. <J5£TT?q [103] '* 

rTSfT^efccr, ^ I cT^f affa^TT- 

faqqfffcqR i 1% ft ^ ^ q i 

% • 

Translation— Separateness is the cause for expressing one 
thing as separate from another. It is of two kinds, separate- 
ness from one thing, and separateness from two or more 
things. The first kind is eternal in eternal things and non- 
eternal in non-eternal things ( products ). The second is 
always non-eternal. 

Notes is justified as a quality different from ilq or 

3t«it«twra on the subtle ground that it is the object of a 
positive cognition while 3* is the object of a negative 
cognition. The difference lies in the subtle difference in 
meaning between the sentences ‘a pot is separate from a cloth’ 
and ‘a pot is different from a cloth’. Modern Naiyayikas do 
not admit this subtle distinction which, they say, is due to the 
context in which such sentences are used and so include 
under 

8. ^t*r: [104] m'ft: I r ^n«nftss?n^- 

cffaST I *T fafas Ts, qqtqq?? I 

qqt fqffepqrq rqFft : qqtq: i 


* The portion 

margin of the original of my transcipt. 


SjfVpqifa’ is found added in the 
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i 3WF;*T5ft *tot 1 

^trV zr^fT VKWRWfrncJ i ^t 

^PTcTWft^T: I 

Translation— Conjunction is the cause for expressing the 
notion that two- things are in contact. It subsists in two 
things and does not cover completely both the substance. It 
is of three kinds; ( 1 ) conjunction caused by action in either 
of the substrata, ( 2 ) that caused by action in both the 
substrata and ( 3 ) that caused by another conjunction. An 
example of the 6rst kind is the conjunction of a moving kite 
with a stationary pillar, or the conjunction of a tangible sub- 
stance ( ) with any of the all-pervading ones. The 
second variety occurs in the conjunction of two wrestlers when 
both move to meet each other. The third type occurs when 
there is conjunction between an effect and a non-effect due to 
the conjunction between its cause and a non-cause thing as 
for example the conjunction of the body with the tree when 
there is conjunction of the hand with the tree. 

9. [105] fasmft I 

I ftfsPT: j <. c b*W : , f^TRTSf^ I 

rf?r srsq-fft q-qf tn^^qqr I TTT 

I ^FTcf^^TT rr TT I 

Translation— Disjunction is the cause for expressing the 
notion that two things are disjointed. It is also related to 
two substrata and is ( always ) preceded by conjunction. It is 
of three kinds : ( 1 ) that brought about by action in either of 
the substrata; ( 2 ) that caused by action in both; and ( 3 ) 
that caused by another disjunction. Examples of the three 
kinds are respectively ( 1 ) disjunction between the kite and 
the hill due to motion in the kite; ( 2 ) that between two 
wrestlers; and ( 3 ) that between the body and the tree when 
the hand is removed from the tree. 

Notes— though actually a temporary relation, is 
considered a quality in the N. V. system and is the fact of two 
things being in contact and not the act of joining them 
together. K. M. has mentioned three methods of its origin 
following the Sutrakara while other authors like An : Bh : 
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would like to give only two classes as wfsi and and 

then classify the former into two heads. In the third example 
there is only one *qtiT, of the hand with the tree, and 
actually no second sfat* is produced. It is only the same 
contact being expressed in another form. When one says a 
man is climbing the hill’, everyone knows that it is his feet that 
are in contact with the hill and there is no question of this 
contact producing another contact of the whole body of the 
man with the hill. For this reason the more modern Naiya- 
yikas do not accept **t*3i*4ta and on the same principle 
fa*m5tfa*in. 

fajvnrr is not the absence of for then it would only be 
an st*T* and not a git. It denotes the stage of separateness 
thus causing the destruction of a previous conjunction. This 
is what the author means when he says that it is fl*!*!** The 
process of fa*!* and is supposed to take place in the 

following order. First an effort say, to lift the pot; 

by this there is fa*i*, the pot gets disjointed from its place; 
through this the pot loses contact with the original 

spot; then another fa>*i, effort to place the pot at another place; 
then 3 *T^ 5 T**t*, contact of the pot at another spot. From this 
it will be seen that fa*T* causes and is not *qln*i* 

itself. But it is not explained why the second and third steps 
should not be taken as one and the same and what harm is 
there if fa*i* becomes an **T* ( ) as the moderners 

would like to classify it. Whatever has been mentioned about 
applies also in the case of fa*!**fa*i* though 
it is considered the third knot in the VaiSesika system as 
mentioned in p. 199*. These five qualities from #ll constitute 
^U*y*goi’s as they abide in all the nine 5 «t’s. 

10 & 11. [106] (a) TTcTTST^% 

I ^ ^ I 

NftT: 1 i^IT ffouft 

* fafa =3 fa*r* ^ fa*i*n* I 

*** * faj : w [ **• 1 

A. editions have this verse as part of the text at the end of fa*!* 
without any connection. 


TfWVfff: 
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*rto i to^frarr 5 q ito toq><£ *rto i tftoto 
to**r sT G ?: £frft-m^ *nptftor?to^PTi (f^ 
fasto: I 

( b ) ^T^rfrfT^>5 q’Tc^TSq'Tc^Tt^'Tfrl: ^frto I 3rto<T- 
to^fr^qtoto^T*^: to<TCRT^T^^rT5T*P : *3’ 

itosrrf^^q^to ^T^rfa^qto ^q-qr^r i ‘arqirfTnq; 
^Tqrto *r*to tor *qto to^pt i 

Translation — ( a ) Remoteness and proximity are the ( speci- 
fic = 3rmHn*®i ) causes for expressing the notions of objects 
being distant or near by. They are of two kinds; those brought 
about by ( relation to ) space, and those brought about 
by ( relation to ) time. The former is being explained ( first ). 
When two things are situated at a place we gain an 
impression that one of them is nearer to us than the other. 
Aided by this impression the notion of proximity in the nearer 
thing is created by the contact of that thing with less number 
of space points ( between it and the observer ). Similarly the 
notion of remoteness is created by the contact of the other 
thing with a larger number of space points aided by the 
impression that that thing is farther away than the other.«fa$4 
here means ( in contrast to its use in ^f^qraHfcqrq under 
q?*Tqt ) the fact that an object has less number of contacts with 
space points intervening between the object and the observer’s 
body and farsr^q means the fact of the object having greater 
number of such space contacts. 

( b ) Remoteness and proximity due to time are being 
explained ( now ). When a youth and an old man are situated 
at any place an impression arises that one is younger in age 
then the other. Aided by this impression the contact between 
the younger one and the time ( factor ) causes the notion of 
proximity ( i.e. younger age ) in the youth, and a similar 
contact of the elder with the time factor creates the notion of 
remoteness ( i.e. elder age ) in the older man aided by the 
impression that he is elder of the two. 

Notes — qqt* and stqtrtct are only relative notions with respect 
to space and time. As already mentioned ( vide p. 28 ) modern 
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Naiyayikas do not include and atqrt* in the 

list of qualities. The impression that one is nearer or older 
than the other is also a kind of ( vide under stem ). 

For and the three causes are the object itself, its 

contact with space or time, and the above-mentioned 
and other things ( general causes ). A editions have the word 
aifUWfosFUfof after and in the 

above text. 

12. [107] ^qTTT^'Tef^ns^Tr^TfjT^T^T | 

i wftt, ‘^>T%TTST?Tc^TSTT% ^ 5^' fafa I 
(V. a S. :V. 1-7.). 

Tranlation — Weight ( or gravity ) is the quality which is the 
non-inherent cause for the first step in the process of falling. 
It subsists in earth and water. It is said ( in V. S. : V. 1-7 ) that 
‘the falling of a substance is caused by weight in the absence 
of conjunction ( with another body ), velocity or effort’. 


Notes — The word stub in the definition of gtjt* ( as also 
in the next ) is to avoid overlapping in the second and 

subsequent moments of falling ( or flowing ) which are caused 
by the velocity generated by the immediately preceding 
moment of falling ( or flowing ). The V. S. quoted actually 
reads only which means that in the 

absence of any contact ( i.e. any support ) a body falls by its 
own weight. According to K. M’s. reading i.e. contact 

with a heavier body, mr, i.e. retardation and Hm«t i.e. effort or 
counteracting force, are obstructions to falling and so only in 
their absence’a body falls due to its weight. K. M. might have 
had a different reading of the Sutra. 


13. [108] 


Translation — Fluidity is the quality that is the non-inherent 
cause for the first step in flowing. It subsists in earth, light and 
water. That in earth and light, eg. in ghee etc. and in gold 
etc. respectively, is caused by fire and therefore artificial. In 
water it is natural. 


3 rq*TTO: 
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14. [109] I I ^TT'iT- 

^eqrfqq?qrq?? 5 qqTqt i 

Translation— V iscosity is oiliness. It subsists in water alone. 
It is caused ( in products ) by similar quality in their causes 
( i.e. their component parts ). Like weight it is coeval with 
the substance which constitutes its substratum. 

Notes — Another useful definition — the one in the text is 
only a synonym— is ( T. S. ). is the 

quality that is the specific cause for agglutination of powders 
etc. ( like atta ). Why this agglutination could not be ascribed 
to is because the of gold and other metals is not 

capable of causing it. The gloss on the T. S. has 

the following interesting remarks on ^5—' “^33*3 j^sigjsNliT- 

15. qrsq: [110] ( a ) 9T®?: sftanfft 5^: 1 srrqrpnrq 

fqfrq^q: ! q| q|qq I qcft qqffe&ST 5T«qt 

qnRt, sfta^ I I qRT: $T5qt 

q^^qqf^qi^r tt qfsrf^ef 9 T®qT?qTiTR- 

1 q =q 9l«?: qsqRTTfafq qTcTtsqq: qsq: 

q^rq 1 qrert qifqr qsqq: i qq qq qreqqRr qq^q- 
fqqrq^q qrcp w«q: qr^RTTR^qiJpq sffa^rsyeq wz qq- 
qfq 1 q>5Rq: qeq: sftqq q^r# i qrefr qrfq qsqq: i 
qftqsqt qqr ? qq srRrq , 

( b ) Rqrft qqmw^q>sqqqTfqqqTqq 1 qft* 
q^qqWt fqfqqTRqq I trq 

qjrqvrr^TqrfqqTqlsqqTfqqrTTqq i qqqqfqqrqt fqfqq- 
qrrwr 1 ^qqRRTsq: qqtqqt fqqrqqt qr I 3F?qqsqq- 
qsqR5 qrsqrsqqqifq^TTqqrr 3T^qqrqfqfqqqq: I qqtrb— 

‘qqtqT% fqqrqrq, qsqr^q qsqfqs'rfq:’ ?fq ( v. s. II. 
2-31 ) 1 sTTirrqVqt qqqsqrqTqiqqqSrq qqqTfqqnrqq i 
qrqffsq^q fq^qrqRnfq?q q i qqremsqqsqi: qnq- 
qi®qqT 5 qT- I 3 Rcq^qT?f^q, qqrqq*?q;#q ^StT^q^qi^q 
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| I ^'TFPft’ f^^ a TT^ !£ npT ; TTS'^TFT 

^^T^cfp^iFTT^TT^^TP^'TTW I 

( c ) *f UTSOTT^RHPT I 1 

^nsfc^r *n«m I *fauw* i 

* 5 i smtf s^Wff^T- 

'flT^spr^r^T i *ttpp*pp% 3PTT^Tf?^TwP : ? i Pn^^ * 

J^T'^t ^c^FTPt STTcPf^r «Tfa^TT‘- ^ ^ 1 

^TWfcT I q^UpT *TW 5 *™^ : 

^ , spft i fa 5^^“ 

^:t% snn«flT ? ^ i <re*rm: ^ q : 

^cfRT, «T£crf^ I 3*nfa ^rm^TTf^TT 5?Tf^R: I ^ ^ 
^trt^ *pftfa I srra^Tfew^r faHrmFT^i^ > 

Translation— ( a ) Sound is the quality that is cognised by 
the ear. It is the specific quality of ether. How can it b 
cognised by the ear ? For. sound is produced at the place 
where the drum is while the ear is attached to the hearer (at a 
different place ). True. Sound ( at first ) arising from the 
place of the drum produces another sound either in the 
of water-ripples or in the form of filaments of the Kadamba 
flower. This second sound produces another ( and this in 
turn another ). In this manner the last sound that raps the 
ear is heard by it; neither the first nor the middle ones. 
Similarly when a bamboo is clept into two the sound arising 
at the place of cleaving produces another and this another and 
so on, till the last sound reaching the ear region is cognise 
by it; neither the first nor the middle ones. The experience 
that one gets as ‘1 heard the sound of the drum’, is only a mis- 
conception ( if it is related to the place of origin of the sound ). 

( b ) In the production of sound from a drum, contact of 
the drum with ether is the non-inherent cause and contact of 
the drum with the stick is a general cause. For the *3*11 sound 
produced when a bamboo is being clept, the disjunction 
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between the bamboo parts and ether is the non-inherent cause 
and the disjunction between the two clept parts is the general 
cause. Thus the origin of the first sound is caused either by 
conjunction or by disjunction, while the intermediate and last 
sounds are caused by the immediately preceding sound itself 
as the non-inherent cause and favourable air currents etc. as 
general causes. This is stated by the Sutrakara : “The origin 
of sound is caused by conjunction, disjunction, and by sound 
also” (, V. S. 11-2-31 ). The inherent cause for all sounds in- 
cluding the first is ether itself. Like action and cognition 
sound also exists for three moments of time. The first and 
intermediate sounds are destroyed by the sound succeeding 
each ( their effects ). Some say that the last and last but one 
sounds destroy mutually as is the case with Sunda and Upa- 
sunda-these two demons, brothers, fought and killed each other. 
But this is not correct. For the penultimate sound which ( by 
hypothesis ) should last for three moments, gets lost at the 
second moment of the last one; and so it does not exist in 
the third moment of the latter and therefore not in a position 
to destroy the last sound. For this reason it is held that the 
destruction of the last sound is brought about by the absence of 
the penultimate one ( it non-inherent cause ). 

( c ) Sound is known to be destructible ( i.e. non-eternal ) 
through inference which can be stated as follows. Sound is 
non-eternal, because, besides having a generality, it is cognised 
by our external sense-organ, like a jar. In this syllogism the 
fact of being non-eternal is the Non-eternality should be 

taken to mean the fact of having a form liable to destruction 
and not the fact of having an existence liable to destruction. 
In the latter case there would be no non-eternality in antecedent 
negation which has no existence as such. The in the above 
syllogism is ‘besides having a generality sound is cognised by 
our external sense-organ*. If the ^3 is stated as ‘cognised by 
sense-organ’ only, it would stray into as it is cognised 

by the mind and also has a generality ). So the attribute 
‘external’ is added to sense-organ. Even then the would 
stray into atoms etc. which are cognisable by the external 
senses of Yogins. To avoid this the word ‘our’ is used. [ The 
opponent objects in the middle ]. What is the authority for 
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the existence of Yogins ? ( Answer ) It is inference like this : 
The atoms are perceptible by some one because they are 
knowables like jars. If the first part ‘having a generality’ is 
not included in the ^3 it would stray into generality etc. As 
generality, particularity and inherence have no generality, 
this part is also included in the ?3* 

Notes — When a stone is thrown on still water we observe 
that endless circular ripples are produced one outside the 
other till the last one is tost on striking the bank or becomes 
too dim to be visible. Similarly sound at the place of origin 
produces sound waves which move farther and farther in all 
directions till one such wave reaches the ears of the hearer. 
Here last sound is to be understood as the one that is heard 
by the hearer, for it is not known actually when and where 
such sound waves get lost. Moreover the same sound is heard 
by different persons standing at different places. The analogy 
of water ripples to explain how sound travels is called 

In this there is only one series of several circular 

sound waves. 

Others however apply the analogy of the filaments of a 
Kadamba bud, known as In this flower, the 

filament that shoots up first causes several other filaments to 
shoot up in all parts of it simultaneously. In the same way 
the first sound at the place of origin produces other sounds in 
all the ten directions simultaneously. Each one of these causes 
other sounds again in all directions'till at last one such sound 
reaches the hearer’s ear. In this explanation the souud waves 
increase in geometric progression. The analogy in either case 
is to be extended only to the manner in which sound waves 
travel from the place of origin to the ears of the hearer. 

In para 110 ( b ) the author explains all the three causes 
for the origin of sound, as also the causes for its destruction. 
For all sound ether is the inherent cause as sound inheres only 
in ether. For the first sounds ( S x ) the conjunction of the 
drum with ether, or the disjunction of the bamboo with ether 
forms the non-inherent cause, and the conjunction of the stick 
with the drum or the disjunction between the two bamboo 
parts, forms the general cause. For subsequent sounds begin- 
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ing from the second, the immediately preceding sound itself 
is the non-inherent cause and a favourable current of air, 
proper distance, etc. would form general causes. As soon as 
S 2 originates S x gets lost, and when S 3 originates S 2 gets lost. 
This is what the author means by . Figuratively 

it can be written as follows : — 

Origin Sj_, S 2 , S 3 , S^... .««•..•••... Sn-i , Sn, x x 

LOSS Sj, S 2 , Sn-2 , Sn-1 , Sn 

In this way when the last sound S n originates the penulti- 
mate one S n -i dies away at the next moment. But S n produces 
no further one and so it would appear that it is not destroyed 
at all. But since the Naiyayika is firm in saying that sound is 
destructible, he has either to say that Sn-i and S n mutually 
cause the loss of the other, or S n gets lost by the loss of its 
inherent cause S n -i . In the former case the general dictum 
that any sound is lost in the third second after producing a 
succeeding one will not be satisfied and so the author has put 
forward the second reason for the loss of S n . [ Here all the 
printed texts and my transcript also read 

But is supposed to exist for four moments ( vide 
p.34). Ch.Bh. merely glosses over it saying 

pilfer. In the B edition it is mentioned that one of the Mss omits 
In the Ms. from which my transcript was made 
there is a remark in the margin in a different hand 
It has not been possible to get other Mss. or commentaries to 
clear the discrepancy. ] 

In para 110 ( c ) K. M. wants to emphasize the Naiyayika 
stand that sound is non-eternal by a pedantic syllogism, the 
words of which he explains in great detail. In fact the pre- 
vious para 110 ( b ) itself was a prelude to this, to show that 
sound is always a product and so is destructible in contrast 
to the Mimamsa doctrine that sound is eternal. In this 
connection the notes under may be recalled here also. 

16 & 21 . 

[1 1 1]( a ) 3pTST*>T9Tt ffo = Cognition is that ( quality ) by 
which objects are made known. 


14 
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( b ) sft%: ?pt, pleasure 

satisfaction and desirable for alb 

(c) cft^T |-.W. 3F7FTFT 5r%^T%^^= Pain 1S sufter 
ing and is undesirable for all. 

( d ) TFT ^5T = Desire is attachment. 

( e ) ^>Tt |F: = Hatred is anger. 

( f ) SPIFF = Effort is exerti0D * 

( g ) i^IRF: WTFFFFISTT: = The six qualities beginning 
with cognition are perceptible by the mind ( only ). 

22 & 23 qJiNwf [112] FRls- 

| €\ I 3T^iIPFFFt ^ I 

TF ^TTtTTfFIT Rfd 

ccfFT 1 I F?J 9rftTTf|3FFfr 3TTFT- 

fcr^tspyri: ^ tT^- tqrffssnT# l FFFTTlfat I 

Translation — Merit and demerit are the special causes for 
pleasure and pain. Though they are not perceptible they are 
known ( to exist ) from the Vedas, as well as through inference. 
( The inference is as follows ). Devadatta’s body and other 
things are produced by some special qualities of his soul, 
because they, while being products are the causes for is 
enjoyment, like any other object obtained by his efforts. These 
special qualities of the soul which produce ( his ) body etc. are 
( his ) merit and demerit, as effort and the other special 
qualities are' not capable of producing the body etc. 

'24. [H3] ^r^TTfcFflST:, lit, ^TTFFT, fplflPTl- 

qsf^frf | cT^T If: 1 'FfFFT- 

FFFFTnT 3 TTFFimff( I *T 
SFPlfl I 3?ltF?J BfTufTHTFFT I 
TFFT^PI I 1 'SSSTT^f^TSTT 

It^TPI ft**? 1% 1 fr-FfePTiq^ I ^FFT- 

. ^cTPI ^FT^PI^F spJTlI: 5FPTFF PTFTFF 1 

It# p^^n^cTT FFRT ^TS^IfTF^TT. » ^ ^ r * 1 


3^(IPT: 
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Translation — Faculty is of three kinds, velocity, mental 
impression and elasticity. Of these velocity subsists in the 
five substances, earth, water, light, air and mind; and it is the 
caused by motion. Impression abides only in the soul. It is 
produced by experience and is the cause for recollection. It 
causes recollection only when aroused. This arousing comes 
in through auxiliary aids such as perception of similar things 
etc. as stated ( in an old verse ); "Similar things, unseen entities 
( such as merit and demerit ), constant thinking and so forth 
arouse the seeds of recollection”. Elasticity subsists in certain 
tangible substances ( which have touch ). It is that quality 
which, when its substratum such as a bow is bent or distorted, 
helps in bringing it to its original shape. 

The eight qualities beginning with cognition and ending with 
demerit together with impression ( the second variety of 
) constitute the special qualities of the soul. 

Thus the 24 qualities have been explained. 

Notes— It will be observed that as such cannot be 

defined properly because its three varieties are so incongruous. 
In fact the second variety WcRT is the only real sfcgpT* and 
that word is often used as a synonym for ¥Tra«u is a 

special quality while the other two come under common ones. 
Ballantyne in his translation of the supposes 

that "the similarity of the three varieties of consists in 

the thing acting by itself without an impulse from an external 
agent”. It is doubtful whether any of the three varieties ( or 
any of their substrata ) acts by itself whatever that may mean. 

Here In has been translated as velocity though its common 
meaning is speed. Actually speed or velocity is initially 
caused by a motion; but in the text it is mentioned as the cause 
for motion — One way of getting over this difficulty is 
to take compound when it can mean that 

qq has fspnt ( motion ) as its cause. Ch : Bh.’s comments here 
are ‘nc*R?ll wfa* qnroifntnts this indicates that he had 

a different reading here ( some such reading as or 

qj|qn*qs ). The nt. q. of is explicit on this point 

when it says g In: ***1 Inw fpfaq.’ ( V. 158 ). In 

its commentary gtRtqgff it is explained further 
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fjflw yw » iw# ^ ai1 ^vWt^L* 

“*c * A-rt—S aanaftl fl*! ^ l*T ^*®t: 

«*»«*.*» f 

MOT* a *1* ton I'. This means— Velocity is of two kin s, 
that produced by motion and the other by velocity itself. In 
atT* object like an arrow initially in is caused by the push or 

puilthatis given to it. This ini.iai in ^umllZZ 
motion and causes a second motion and so on ( till the arrow 
t0 a s top ) Since one motion is an obstacle to another 
Hhe preceS one) without thisin.be destruction of the 
previous motion and the origin of the succeeding one cannot 
Lnnen When the In in the two halves of a jar sets in 
happen. example of velocity created by 

“other ocU • If the reading is correct. K. M. must 

have mean, this ««•*'*; but then it is vague and far- 

fetched, which is unlike the author’s method which is explic 
and straightforward. 

Elasticity is found only in certain earthy substances and 
not in water light and air which also have the quality touch. 
Here also the expression appears to be some- 

what vague. Modern Naiyayikas would like to exclude In an 
from qualities and explain them as varieties of actio 

or motion ( 

3 ^^[114] ^ 1 c 5^ 

« Sampwfa I rf^/'.«lWH n|tStyW- 

IntT I 1 ^ 

anf^-sran^^ tw I wrrciws 

Translation — Now activity is being explained. It is of the 
form of motion and like qualities subsists only in substances. 
i» no inheres along with dimensions that do not subsist in all 
ne^tnl Substances. The fact of haying such limited dimen- 
Sons is called info ( = corporeality ). Activity is the cause 
of conjunction at a second place after destroying tbe previous 
conjunction. It is of five kinds-( 1 ) moving upwards, (2) 
moving downwards, ( 3 ) contracting; ( 4 ) expanding ; an 
( 5 ) ‘going’. Whirling and other kinds of activity come under 

‘going*. 
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Notes— The words fowl and fifa, though commonly 

used as synonyms, have some difference in meaning. is 

motion in general, fe*T is actual performance of an action, 
and is volitional effort. The word used here should 

be distinguished from the syntactic object of a verb. The 
Naiyayikas distinguish between voluntary activity ( ) 

and involuntary activity ( WOTI3* )• The essential function 
of every activity is firstly to produce (1) disjunction, (2) 
then the destruction of the previous contact and ( 3 ) finally 
conjunction with a second place. The origin of an activity 
occupies one moment and thus an activity after fulfilling its 
function comes to an end in the fifth movement. It is because 
of this that is conceived as the direct cause of a dis- 
junction and as leading to a further conjunction ( Cf. f^TT, 
rTcf: fwiWWP. 

vide p. 34 ). 

The division of ^RJ^into five kinds as in the text, though 
unsatisfactory is being adopted by all writers on the subject in 
deference to the Sutrakara ( ). Moreover it does not 
make any difference by dividing ^in any other form, or by 
not adopting any kind of division. 

5. [115] ( a ) I ?°qr- 

1 cTfeM I TO 

STffaqWf I * I SWFTOra* I WH 

gSTCTfe I 3FTRT- 

l 

( b ) l °T^T 5? Tf^f< e td STR’F*! ’ITfef I 

3T^ ftr: I ^ fa* 1 ! 

f^T I I ^ ^ 

m sq^fwSOTm fferfor I 

TftfT^T 1 ?T 3 I I 

Translation— ( a ) Generality is the cause for comprehensive 
class notions. It abides in substances, qualities and activities. 
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It is eternal, only one and inheres in many things. It is of two 
kinds— the ‘highest’ and ‘lower’. The highest form is ‘existence 
( or being )-*rei-as it inheres in all the three ( 3 01 and 

) This constitutes pure generality as it causes the notion 

of comprehensiveness only. The ‘lower' generality consists of 
substance-ness, quality-ness, etc. and inheres in less num er 
Mngs ( as compared with the former ). It is exclusive 
generality in as much as it causes both comprehensive and 
exclusive notions. 

( b ) In this connection someone says that there is no such 
thing as generality apart from the individual entity ( ). 

To this we reply as follows. What is the basis for that com- 
prehensive class notion which arises on seeing many individuals 
of the same class such as cows, each having separate distinguis x 
ing features, if there is no unique thing that unifies all the 
individuals ? That unique thing is what is called genera i y. 

( The opponent again objects ). That comprehensive notion 
is due to the difference which each individual has from other 
things; (e.g. each individual cow is different from all non- 
cows such as horses etc. ). It is only this difference that is 
presented as the object of that comprehensive class notion 
and not a generality in the positive form. ( Answer ). It is 
not so for the unique comprehensive class notion is always 
presented only in the positive form ( and not in the form of a 
negation ). 

Notes — Para 115 ( b ) is to refute the Buddhists who do not 
accept mm ( vide p. 18 ). Their contention is that a word 
like ni: denotes primarily the difference that that object, the 
cow, has from things other than itself. They call this an ? 

( vide p. 130 ) _ 

5. ftrcw: [116] faWt ' arojiaffem*- 

, foqjfsqWWWKtft q^- 

WSN . 

Translation — Particularity subsists in eternal substances and 
is the sole cause of their exclusive notions. The eternal su - 
stances are the five beginning with ether together with the atoms 
of the other four ( earth, water, light, air ). 


Tri?vrm: 
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6. W&nw [117] argcTfwft: *FRR: I *T ^facT: I 

qr^q-^TcRf^Tt I ^*ftefl*RRTq*RR : I q 

w=TTT I 3rw^Tfcrf^cT^5rrs^T^fts¥rT^T^ i t| 

q-qrV^TT qfqfTGJT SRlsq ^^Tsq-f^% I SRMd I 

3T?cte S*T5ft STRSTT f fe I ^ ^T q?qTrJRcFt%R- 

*q%s«RtfeR ^Tf^^tfcT I WR*T ffefVfq %5T I ^T^T- 


qRR I 

Translation— Inherence is the relation between two insepar- 
able things. This has been explained earlier ( vide p. 13 ). 
(Objection by the Buddhist). You say that the ‘whole’ and 
its ‘parts’ are inseparable and so the relation between them is 
inherence. But this is not correct as there is nothing like a 
‘whole’ apart from its ‘parts’. For instance, an object called jar 
is nothing but an aggregation of many atoms arranging them- 
selves in some particular form. This is answered as follows: 
‘That the jar is a single gross entity’ is the cognition arising 
out of perception. This cognition does not objectify the 
atoms which are many, which are not gross and which are not 
perceptible by the sense-organs. Nor can this cognition 1 be 
said to be invalid as there is no sublating judgement (to 
contradict it ). 


[118] ?T^r i ^ ^ 

STFFT%?Tc^T^ strftt I 


Translation-!^ the six categories beginning with substance 
have been explained. All these six are positive categories as 
they are presented in our cognitions as positive entities. 


7. 3WFJ: [H9] (a) 
q<?m: srfaqT^ I ^TS^R: tfSWt fefMr:, OTrf- 


i stphtr: sN’fmiRts- 

RRT*TR?J I 


( b ) 5TR> ^RfqTqR: 5TFTqR: I 

qSTqR : I q qTSqrr^:, ^R^T^RR I f^TTqt 
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( c ) i fwiw 1 

^ qrqrspft^TW. i *r ^ 1 

( d ) ^qnf^SRT^t W^TH W : I *J*TT ^T*ft ^TTRFT I 

( e ) 3T7zft«mrT^ ^RTcWT5rfrT^f^:> ^ * 

^fcT I 

( f ) cl^pntf ^r^TT'TT: I ^5 ^TT^TTcT 

^ i i srsrfamfa sr^ftrs^rrs^^^T' 

q^RT I 

Translation— ( a ) Now a seventh category which is of t e 
form of negation and which is cognised in the form of non- 
existence is being described. This, in short, is of two kinds- 
relational negation and mutual negation. The former again 
is of three types-antecedent negation, subsequent negation or 
destruction, and absolute negation. 

( b ) Antecedent negation is that which exists in the cause 
before the product comes into existence, e.g. the n «g* tl ° n of 
cloth in the threads ( before cloth is produced). It has no 
beginning as it has no origin, but it has an end as the coming 
out of the effect itself constitutes its end. 

( c ) The absence of a thing in its cause after the thing itself 
is destroyed is subsequent negation, and hence called destruc- 
tion; e.g. the absence of the jar in its two halves after it i 
broken, which is brought about by striking it with a ar 
some such thing. It has an origin but no end as a thing 
destroyed has no second origin. 

( d ) When the non-existence of a thing can be predicated 
in respect of all times, past, present and future, it is called 
absolute negation, e.g. the non-existence of colour in air. 

( e ) Mutual negation ( or difference ) is that which denies 
the identity of two things, e. g. a jar is not a cloth. 

( f ) Thus the called (objects of knowledge) has 
been described. ( An objection ). These objects ( which have 
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been described so far ) have no separate existence from their 
cognitions ( according to the Vijflanavadin Buddhist ) or apart 
from 355 ^ ( according to the Advaitin ). [ So how do you say 

that these are different from gjm ( - their cognitions ) or 
( = ari?R^)?]. (Answer) That these objects have separate 
existence cannot be denied as their existence is established by 
valid instruments of cognition such as perception etc. [ So 
their separate existence apart from or should be 

accepted ]. 

Notes All the categories have been explained earlier 

under para 16 and may be recalled have. In the last para ( f ) 
above the author wants to refute both the Vijflanavadin 
Buddhist and the Advaitin in the same breath, as there is 
some sort of similarity when they say that objects have not 
real separate existence apart from their cognitions, but have 
only an illusory ( ) existence. 

The Buddhist philosophers are divided mainly into four 
schools of thought. Gautama Buddha, it may be noted, never 
preached any philosophy as such, but only a conduct of life. 
The differences in thought among the various schools arose 
from the interpretations which various Buddhist scholars put 
into his teachings long after his Nirvana. Though a large 
number of schools and sub-schools — as many as over twenty- 
six— are found mentioned in ancient Buddhist texts, they were 
all classed later under the four broad schools—! 1 ) 

( 2 ) ( 3 ) ( or SfWfo) and ( 4 ) ( or 

Who made thiS classification 01 how and when 
it was made is not definitely known. But they are found 
mentioned as four distinct schools in the *?. *. & of wwr w 
( circa 14th. century ), perhaps for the first time. All these 
schools have certain notions in common among them such as 
the momentariness of all things, non-existence of a separate 
, non-acceptance of categories like and the rest, 

acceptance of only two sww’s ( and ), etc, etc. 

The holds that objects as perceived by the sense- 

organs are real only partially i.e. so long as^they produce 
their cognitions which again are The thinks 

that in a perception, only the form of an object is presented as 
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^35*<n, and through this the object is to be inferred, thus reduc- 
ing perception itself to a lower order. The other two schools 
do not accept the distinction between and ( the 

object and its cognition ). The niuqfrn; is the real nihilist and 
contends that both object and its knowledge have no reality 
but are only fleeting appearances— The JitJTi^iT-fffajTff- 
ffTf^ maintains that 5TTff is the only real thing and that objects 
reflected in knowledge are just like things in a dream without 
any real separate existence. It is with this school that the 
Advaitin has some sort of similarity in certain respects. For 
the word griff the Advaitin would substitute strand for wji?ff 
( 3 non-existence ) or Jjffitff ( = unreality ). Hence the 

oft-quoted verse— 

“awtf «fffff^«n Jiff fffsrifffftfaff: I 
tgffttff *fffff\%<ff Jiff ^IJfffflf^ffS || 

The pluralism of the N. V. system does not agree with 
either of these views on the ground that it is imposible to 
controvert valid judgements and experiences gained through 
perception etc. and hence and should have real 

separate existence. 

( 12 ) ( the fifth ) 

[120] ( a ) ifewrfssnrfa vrw Scinfefa: 

m ffo i smqrrat *rr ffe i m ^ fsrf^rr, 

( b ) I ¥ ^ ScWTfefa: 1 

W4J I snrrftfa ^ M I ^ fpnfk 

sTFFT I I 

( c ) i *r fafasr:, 

3fclff JITcr^rf: 1 q-RrT 1 ZRT 

T^Rnftqr wfafr i 

( d ) zJTT’JRfq’ qWWIRfafcT I cT|^T I 

^ 5TR ^TWT4T*T ^ 1 Stwfa cTfefcf ¥4[% 
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( e ) stH i h 5 sn%s«r5T w^u+iTt 

m*.TsrmreftTWT«n*l i 3 ts ^n^Ts^rtjttmPr frx- 
^ , s^ftr^rgrcr*: i 

wn aw tram fawitg i qjfTT^FtifiT^ra, a g sriaaxa- 

^foc^T3?*TT5i 5rnr# i 


Translation -( a ) Cognition ( ) is that which is de ^ 1 ^ 

by such synonymous words as ( ffa;- cognition ) 3135 • 

( = understanding ), ^r ( = knowledge ), x*m{ = apprehension ), 
etc Or it can be defined as that which manifests objects t o 
the mind ). It is, in brief, of two kinds-experience and 
recollection. Experience is also of two kinds va 1 


invalid one. 

( b ) Valid experience is that which conforms to the real 
nature of the object apprehended and it is caused by valid 
instruments of cognition such as perception, etc; for examp e 
the perception of jar etc. by the faultless visual organ, the 
inference of fire through the knowledge of the reason, smoke, 
the apprehension of the potency of a word like by seeing 
similarity to the cow; the knowledge that the sacrifice 

is the meaos to attain heaven by hearing or reading sue 
Vedic sentences as ‘one desirous of heaven should perform the 
sacrifice.’ 


( c ) Invalid experience is that which does not conform to 
the real nature of the object apprehended and it is caused by 
invalid instruments of cognition. It is of three kinds— doubt, 
ratiocination and misapprehension. The former two are being 
explained further on ( vide paras 128 and 133). Misappre- 
hension is knowing a thing as what it is not and hence an 
error; for instance on seeing a piece of shell etc. which is not 
real silver, one apprehends it as ‘this is silver’. 

( d ) Recollection is of two kinds, valid and invalid. Both 
these kinds occur during wakeful stage. All cognitions arisin c 
in dreams are invalid recollections as all that is apprehended 
as ‘that’ (in the cognition ) appears as ‘this’ ( in the dream ) 
due to certain defects. 
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( e ) All cognitions are devoid of form and no object 
reflects its own form in the cognition, because the theory a 
cognition arises with the form of the object reflected tn it (aWH- 
fosnuw* ) has been refuted. For the same reason the inference 
ofThe object from its form reflected in the cognition « rejected 
as the existence of objects like a jar etc. “ * 

nerceotion. All cognitions are fully defined by the objects 
presented in them and without being related to the objects no 
cognition can be apprehended by the mind; because the know- 
ledge ( or judgement ) that arises from any such apprehension 
is of the form 'I have the cognition of the jar' and not m y 
of the form ‘I have a cognition’. 

Notes— The division of or SJR has been shown on p. 

39 and for the explanation of valid and unvalid COgQ / t !i°renlv 
the end of an* section in Part I. The author has not directly 
refuted the but has just pointed it in P r ( 

A fuller discussion on the topic would be out o p ace in 
primer like this — vide notes under that para. 

( 13 ) TfTO’ ( The sixth SfTPT ) 

[121] 1 I 

Translation — Mind is the internal sense organ and it has 
been explained already ( vide para 80 f. ). 

( 14 ) ( The seventh ) 

[122] I 

I 

Translation — Activity consists in performing such ““ “ 
sacrifices etc. which ultimately lead to merit 
This constitutes the basis for all things going 
( i.e. without activity life does not function ). 

( 15 ) ( The eighth ) 

[123] TTfliwt?!: I m ^ ^ 

trraif i rn?t fawtraH, ^ 1 
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Translation— Defects are attachment, aversion and ignor- 
ance. Attachment constitutes desire, aversion anger and ignor- 
ance false knowledge or misapprehension. 

( 16 ) STc^rar: ( The ninth ) 

[124] t^qfrT: l * 

I 

Translation— Rebirth is having a fresh origin and consists 
in the soul getting into another body after leaving the present 

one. 

( 17 ) ( The tenth ****** ) 

[125] Wtf tfm:, I 

Translation — Result is enjoyment; i.e. experience of pleasure 
or pain. 

( 18 ) ( The eleventh STTPT ) 

[126] qteT 1 \ 

Translation- Pain is trouble and has already been explained 
( vide para 111 c ). 

( 19 ) J ( The twelfth !T7T*T ) 

[127] ( a ) TftsftST^T: 1 5 : ^TT" 

s^enFt 1 wftt tfsfejrrftr, 

qsfawi, qvp?r.i m, §*» ^ 1 S* 3 

mfa R^tsf'T I 

" ( b ) * *F*W • 1 ^T^TfefeT'RT^- 

Iwr^tTOT^T frWCT, 51^ T: ’ 
^TWTTcSm5TO, 

c T^t c Tin^*i ! f ? nT ST^T qtqSTWT^TcT 

fqf^T qTTrf^r ftwft sRPTiwftTrfefrr- 
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q qqfa, qrwqmT i 

q>sqforfawfrT?:^Tfa: stsqcrq: i 

Trnslation — ( a ) Salvation is release from birth. This con- 
sists in complete cessation of all the twentyone forms of 
suffering. These twentyone are those arising from ( i ) the 
body, ( 2 to 7 ) the six sense-organs, ( 8 to 13 ) the six objects 
of these six, ( 14 to 19 ) the six kinds of cognition ( from the 
six senses ), ( 20 ) pleasure, and ( 21 ) pain. These include 
those that arise directly as well as indirectly ( from all these 
21 ). Pleasure is also considered suffering as it is always 
mixed with pain, argqff here means ‘always mixed up with 
or accompanied by ( pain )\ This implied statement ( that 
pleasure is pain ) is ( to be understood ) in the same manner 
as honey mixed with poison becomes itself poison. 

( b ) How does this salvation come about ? This is being 
described now. When a man has understood the real nature 
of all things from the Sastras and has cognised the defects in 
the objects of enjoyment, he loses attachment to these and 
becomes desirous of release and ( to gain that ) he takes to 
meditation. On attaining perfection in meditation he realises 
the true nature of the soul and thus gets rid of defects and 
sufferings. Then by performing actions without any attach- 
ment to results he ceases acquiring further merit or demerit. By 
his yogic powers ( acquired by meditation ) he comes to know 
his past merits and demerits ( which caused his present birth ). 
He collects them together and ends them by enjoying their 
effects. By this he exhausts all his previous Karma ( ie. their 
effects ) and when the present body dies off, his soul has no 
new body to enter into and thus loses all contact with the 
twentyone forms of suffering for want of their cause ( the 
body ). This release from these 21 forms of suffering is 
salvation. 

Thus the 12 Jldq’s— the second category in N. S. 1-1-1 — has 
been explained. Next the author begins to describe briefly 
he other categories, etc. 
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( 20 ) ( The third category ) 

[128] ( a ) fsrft I qfqfq- fqq^qrqT- 

qTqq9T: qqq - : I F fafqq: I cT^T^ft *rfq qqR- 

qqqqqq:, qqr sqrnqf ^wr %fq i qqrf?q#q ff qftqlqfq 
Joif ^rFTc^f^^PT^ q?p^teTTfe*F, 55%4fH!hfW ftr^HTT- 
'jqTfqqrqT fqqqwrqq:, WWtfjjsfoTfcff =q 

TSqq: qqfq 5FT5PT:, fqqq ^ I 

( b ) fectorf^ qqq't fqqqTqq?! qfq fqqfqqfqq:, qqT 
q^ft fq^T TqTsfqFT 1% t qmff I qq qsqt fqqr 

?fq I 3TTT srfqqr ^fq I ^qtfqqfdqcqr qeq*qFT TSt 
fqqqqqqqqt qqfq foqq iq?q qqTsfqq? $fq I 

( c ) ^qt fqitqT^^ qfq ^q'TFim^FR: i *r qqi 
fqqrrqfq^qrsq ^qjq^q qqrqqTqrqqq q?qqc%q fqqqq- 
qqqqt qfq f^qrrfqqrcqqsPT: i qqrff i qqrqfqcq- 
sqiqqq q?qqc%q qtqiq q: fqrq-fqcqr, qq qqrqTfqcqsqrqqq 
qqq qtqrfqqiT, ?fq qqq: i 

Translation — ( a ) Now doubt is being explained. When in 
one and the same object there arises the apprehension of two 
or more conflicting notions, that becomes doubt. It is of 
three kinds. The first variety is that caused by the observation 
of certain common attributes of two things while not noticing 
any differentiating features between the two; e.g. whether the 
object ahead is a tree stump or a person. In this case on 
seeing an object at a distance the observer does not notice any 
curvedness or crevices that would enable the object being 
recognised as a tree stump; nor does he see any clear defini* 
tion of head, hands, etc. which would enable the object being 
recognised as a person. At the same time he observes some 
features common to both the stump and a person such as 
tallness, shortness, etc. Then he gets a doubt in the form 
4 Is this a stump or a person 

( b ) The second variety of doubt is that arising from the 
difference of opinion about one and the same thing when there 
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is no special reason to ignore cr accept either; e.g. whether 
sound is eternal or not. It happens like this. When one says 
that sound is eternal and another that it is not, the hearer, 
who sees no special grounds either way, doubts whether sound 
is eternal or not. 

( c ) The third variety of doubt is that caused by abserving 
some peculiar attitude or characteristic, without noticing any- 
thing special, in an object. For example when one apprehends 
smell which is the special quality of earth, but which does not 
indicate whether it subsists in eternal or non-eternal things 
and when he does not see any special reason ( to decide either 
way ), the doubt arises whether earth is eternal or not. Because 
it will be non-eternal if smell is not present in eternal things 
and it will be eternal if smell is not present in non-eternal 
things. 

Notes—' The theory of doubt is as important and abstruse 
as that of knowledge and the fact that Gautama has mentioned 
it as the third category just after swtot and sfaq shows that its 
importance was recognised from very early times. He defines 
as ^qfaqnqiifqq^faqfaq^q^ssqjsq^^^ia® fasfai- 
q^t fatwi: ?Riq5 ( 1-1-23 ). The vagueness of this Sutra has 
given rise to various interpretations. The explains it 

as five different types of doubt caused by— 

( 1 ) sRiTOtf = as in 

( 2 ) afaqrem = stfli'Wnqw as in qisfaw m u 

as in qrs^t fafat ansfafat qr. 

( 3 ) faqfaqfa = fawwr as in snwr srfla ^nffcr. 

( 4 ) :jqs 5 s«t*qq**n » An indecision caused by a positive 
cognition such as water is cognised 
as existing in a pond as also in a 
mirage. From this a doubt arises 
whether existing water is the object 
of cognition or non-existing water. 

( 5 ) angqs5S«T3«Tq**lJ = An indecision caused by a nega- 
tive cognition such as there is no 
water in this pond, which is covered 
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up by grass etc. This also gives rise- 
to the same kind of doubt as in 

No. 4. 


The is definite in saying that the first three are 

the only three varieties of doubt and that the portion 37$ 
TOW*’ in ths Sutra is only a qualification for the first part. 
K. M. has followed the and has su notarised his views 

as in the text above. The of *049 follows the 

in giving five varieties; bat the examp es e gives are 
different except in the first and fourth cases, which fact is 
indicative of another interpretation of the Sacra. 


( i ) ^ 1 

( 2 ) fntqtsfatqt qf?r i 

( 3 ) Pfafa**: — ^ wwRreijftRi i 

( 4 ) 3 q^*v>: — f% ' 

( 5 ) 3T37$s^: — f% fa«ww 4«n*«wi9 

I 


The modern Naiyayikas would limit HST* to two varieties, 
the first arising from the grasp of 9i4Tf«W! and the second 
arising from that of stafWl**. The examples are the same 
as those given by ( quoted above ); ( Vide S. M. under 

V. 130. ). “ 


Of these the first one. is the real example 

for dojbt as it is understood ordinarily. Here also there is 
some controversy between the ancient and modern schools. 
The former say that it is only one doubt— 

which is in conformity with their 

definition 

modern school hold that siHw4»*re* *n the above is not 
sufficient to avoid sffasqtfot in such valid cognitions as g2t 
Sfaft * and so the definition should be stated as 
P^q^t}**^!*!****^'**- According to them the above 
doubt would resolve itself into a mixture of two douots as 

( in other words as ‘whether it is a stump or not’ and whether 
it is a man or not.’ ) This depends mainly on one’s experience, 
whether he apprehends it as one cognition or as two. Alt 
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these above differences regarding varieties of doubt are due to 
the causes of the doubt and not in the actual fact of it. 

( 21 ) ( The fourth cate g° r y ) 

[129] STJrb: ^ I ^ 

Translation— That by which one is urged to act is purpose 
< or motive ). It consists in gaining pleasure and avoiding 
pain, for actions of all men in sound health are directed to 
the attainment of these two. 

( 22 ) ( The fifth category ) 

[130] g8RP I *r 

i t^rrwegFd:, m\ *«*?*?* i 

*r«n i 

Translation — Example is that thing about which there is 
good agreement between the two parties in a debate. It is of 
two kinds. The first is example through similirity as the 
kitchen for the probans smoke in an inference of fire. The 
second one is example through dissimilarity, as the pond for 
the same probans. 

( 23 ) ft KgFrT: ( The sixth category ) 

[131] srrmfoT^c^Tn : 5 ( TTTls4: I *T ^3^ 

^WT-31 ’«^l H I 

3T«rr srfinrpreq^rer: i wr 

TPTR I Tfe I 3dfaft 

zr^rr +3<*i«Uir3*T i ^3*11 wi 

^ 3 , 3^3 3 ^ ?Tt i 

Translation— An established conclusion is that which is 
accepted as authoritative. It is of four kinds— ( 1 ) that which 
is accepted by all Sastras; ( 2 ) that which Is accepted as 
proved in another Sastra; ( 3 ) that which follows as a coro- 
llary to an established conclusion; and ( 4 ) that which is 


3tT?*WT: 
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acceptable as such only on the basis of another thesis. In- 
stances of the first kind are such statements as ‘everything 
possessing qualities exists.’ Those of the second are such as 
the fact that the mind is a sense-organ as proved in the sister 
system VaiSesika. Those of the third kind occur in such facts 
as ‘God is Omniscient’ which follows as a corollary to the 
conclusion ‘Earth etc. are created by a maker’. Examples of 
the fourth variety are such statements as sound is accepted as 
a quality by the followers of Jaimini ( i.e. the Mimamsakas ) 
only as the basis for discussing whether it is eternal or not. 

/y 0 te 5 __Regarding also there are wide differences 

among the commentators in the interpretation of the Sutras of 
Gautama on the subject ( vide N. S. I. 1-26 to 31 ); and these 
are mainly verbal rather than material. means an 

established and accepted conclusion on any topic. This may 
vary from system to system and from school to school within 
a system. One system or school may accept or reject, fully or 
partly, the of another. Any division of as of so 

many varieties on the basis of this fact will not elucidate the 
subject. Consider the example ‘mind is a sense organ’ given 
for the 2nd variety of in the text. The same example 

has been given for the 3rd and 4th varieties by other authors, 
showing thereby how widely they differ in the interpretation 
of the SQtras. In the fourth example there is no question of 
any The Mimamsaka argues that sound is eternal 

within the framework of his system and the Naiyayika rejoins 
with equal vehemence that it is not. Neither side yields to 
the other and no conclusion emerges as both appear equally 
reasonable. In his eagerness to follow the Sutrakara K. M. 
has briefly paraphrased the words of the Sutras, as in most 
other topics. 


( 24 ) ( The seventh category ) 

[ 132 ] 3 TTTTT: I ^ ^ STfTsTTTT: I 

( I. 1-32. ) 

srfr^TT, ITTl 

I 
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faifsrfaqRTi wf l5 : - q5qT 

SPT3T3I3\ 3T I 

C\ WN 

^Tsqrf^^ *TCT ift *t *T 

^sf^PRTj ^r^rr ^hp i 

q£ fa^ftq^TT gm, *WT WTSH*, rT^T 
firf^T ^T I 

q£f groft'Ki^Rt fqqq-q, qqr cT^T^PTi^, $WJ- 
xVW \?3 3T I 

iter ^ srfarre * t srgirmm^TswT ottoi: ' ^ 
^PT^TftpFTSP, I 

Translation— The several steps used in stating an inference 
for others are called members of syllogism. They are five in 
number beginning with uf^Ji as stated in N. S. 1. 1-32 ( 1 ) 

qfqsrr = general enunciation of the minor term as possessing, 
the major term, as ‘the mountain has fire’, ( 2 ) %3 = the state- 
ment of the probans in the ablative or instrumental case, as 
‘because of the presence of smoke’; (3) 3^*1 = the state- 
ment of an example along with the sqifa, as ‘wherever there 
is smoke there is fire as in the kitchen’; ( 4 ) = statement 

that the subject in question possesses the reason ( which is con- 
comitant with the probandum), as ‘the mountain has smoke 
or like that’; and ( 5 ) fan** = the statement emphasising the 
existence of the probandum in the subject, as therefore the 
mountain has fire’ or simply ‘it is also like that.’ These five 
statements serve as parts or limbs of the body of an inference 
and so are called srqqq’s. They are not to be understood as. 
inherent causes as parts are to the whole; because sound in- 
heres only in ether ( and these statements are only sound in 
the form of particular words ). 

( N. B. All these have been explained earlier under 3tgnR, 
and are only repetitions ). 

( 25 ) rf& ( The eighth category ) 

[ t 33] I *T 
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cT«rrf| l c r#cfts^f tfTf^cTPTfrTfrfa ^|FRT^ vfk ^fsp^r- 

^TTS^fafti%, cT^T cf nfa 

^^cf^sr^SR f^q% | *T rrq- ST^r^PF 

i spi^Tfm^T frTwtsrw>: i 
f^^r^TTpr^T fa^fR^THTfa i sRfaRcTFi sfa- 
5^qTrf I spftSjmT^T ?RPPJTT^: I 3R ^fsRTf? 'cT^^PT 
TT^T^'^^cfV fff I T^T I ft ’T ER3T tT^FT I 

Translation—** is a kind of hypothetical reasoning lead- 
ing to an undesirable result (hence reductio ad absurdwn ). 

It consists in arguing that if, out of two concomitant things, 
the concomitant ( ) one is present, the presence of the 

other, its correlate «mi^, should also be present; e.g. if a jar 
were to exist here it should be perceivable like the spot ( where 
it stands ). This kind of hypothetical reasoning helps the 
instruments of valid cognition. It is in this way. Suppose 
someone concludes that there is no fire in the hill after doubt- 
in e about its existence ( from seeing smoke issuing from it ). 
Then if another were to tell him ‘If there is no fire in the hill 
there would be no smoke also’, this kind of argument is what 
is called **. It helps in establishing the presence of the 
probandum in the subject which is the object of the inference. 
Because it points out the absurdity of the hill being smoky in 
the absence of fire ( its cause ), it is an aid to inference. Some- 
one says that ?f«F is included under doubt; but this is not 
correct as ** has only one thing as its object and that too a 
definite one ( while doubt objectifies two contradictory things 

in one object ). 

( 26 ) ( The ninth category ) 

[134] ^pJTRt i 

Translation -from ( or decisive knowledge ) is firm con- 
viction and it comes as the result of the instruments of valid 

cognition. 
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( 27 ) ^-3T^C-fernT3T! 

( The 10th, 11th and 12th categories ) 

[135] ( a ) =fr'4T I ST 

( b ) ¥¥¥¥T¥¥3¥V ^?T: I ¥ ^ ¥*¥¥¥5? 

FrTO¥OT¥<Ffa¥Fn* I 

( c ) *¥¥ST^T¥Tt?bTT TTT^^TtfTrT¥FTT f^T°^T I ¥PF¥ 
^rrfa^FFT ¥TT C ¥: ^ftsfpr I ^«TT 5 ¥T¥H¥i^^T¥aTSrf¥- 
¥R^3m¥*?¥: I 

Translation— ( a ) Discussion ( 313 ) is argument between 
two persons or parties desirous of arriving at the truth ( of the 
topic under discussion ). It is in this that the eight clinchers 
or points of defeat are employed ( to win over the opponent ). 
These eight are ( 1 ) deficiency ( in the reasoning ), ( 2 ) 

superfluity ( by bringing in extraneous or irrelevant points ), 

( 3 ) stating something contrary to established conclusions, and 
( 4 to 8 ) the five fallacious reasons. 

( b ) Disputation (5Rq) is also argument but with the desire 
of winning over the opponent and it accomplishes two things. 
It usually ends in establishing one’s view-point by demolishing 
the opponent’s. 

( c ) Wrangling ( fiicl«>3T ) is ( destructive ) argument which 
does not establish one’s own position, but which is directed 
only to find fault with the opponent’s position. In fact the 
wrangler has no position of his own to establish. 33*JT or 
discussion ( under which broad head come all these three ) 
constitutes the arguments put forth by a number of persons 
assembled together, some raising objections and others trying 
to answer them ( regarding any topic proposed for decision ). 

Notes — The word is used here for discussion or argu- 

mentation and Gautama has divided it under three heads. The 
first, is carried on by two parties in a healthy atomsphere 
with the sole object of arriving at the truth and understanding 
the topic under discussion in all its aspects. This is seen 
even now in Sanskrit Tols where the students after taking 
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lessons from the Guru, gather together and discuss throughly 
what they have learnt. This is also called The second 

variety, m, is that in which both parties know where they 
stand, but in which each wants to defeat the other by establish- 
ing his superiority. This dual purpose is what the author has 
in mind when he says This can be compared 

more or less to the discussions that take place in 
Such Sastraic meetings used to be held till recently under 
royal patronage in the princely States in the South. The 
third is arguing without any purpose except to find 

fault with the opponent. Examples of this type can be found 

here and there in the controversial works of reputed authors 
in all the systems. 

( 28 ) fr^rflTTHTi ( The 13th cate g° r y ) 

[ 136 ] ( a ) TSTWTT^Tt TOt 

ST^cT. I |$TOTTOBTOTr 

( b ) ‘oiTRT^T |cft: TST^PTrlTT 

I STO TOfa 

SFTOcftfeT STp TcftTT, cT^rfa I TT 

sprint, ^TTcf, TFT 5% I ^ 

^TTfTTPTt WTTOHF* TRT l TOI 

^ Tfa TT fTTfa*. |<^f c TTTT^: T 

CTcf fW't |OTRW: 1 TO ^TW^clT^T- 
f?cT^T^r: 1 2r 

|"SI?Tf c= TTH^T‘ p’THtfrl TTTO l 

Translation— ( a ) A probans becomes its opposite ( 3lt?J ) if 
it fails to satisfy any one out of the five conditions, such as 
existence in the subject etc ( explained under wgflR )• Because 
it appears to be like a valid reason by virtue of conforming o 
only some of those conditions, it is called fc?*Wl*r, one resem- 
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Wing like a valid reason. They are only five in number— ( 1 ) 
the unfounded or unproved reason; ( 2 ) the contradictory 
one; ( 3 ) the inconstant or straying one; ( 4 ) the opposing 
or counterbalanced one; and ( 5 ) the stultified or belated one. 

( b ) In this connection 35 ** says, “A reason is said to be 
proven ( ) if its concomitance with the probandum is esta- 

blished and if it is found to exist in the subject. If it fails in 
this respect it is said to be unproven ( stfasf ). This definition 
applies to the ‘contradictory* and other faulty reasons and 
therefore suffers from the defect of We shall however 

explain it in such a manner as to avoid this overlapping. With 
respect to faulty reasons that condition which is first detected 
as making it faulty is to be regarded as ‘fallacy’. When one 
fallacy of the reason is indicated by this faulty condition alone, 
that fact itself would be sufficient to close the discussion and 
there is no need to point out other fallacies that may be detected 
later. In view of this, only that reason which is concomitant 
with the contrary of the probandum, can be called ‘contradi- 
ctory’. Similarly in cases where the fallacy first detected is 
inconstancy etc. those reasons become inconstant etc. In like 
manner where it is first detected that the reason is not invari- 
ably concomitant with the probandum or that it does not exist 
in the subject, that reason is to be taken as the ‘unproven’ 
one ( wfag; ) etc. 

1. artery: [137] ( a ) srpsrff-^ff- 

1 ciT |crWr*ft ffiw^ s znmj- 

3TT I ST I 

( b ) sfzrqtqraznfte, i 

I FTRT, 

ftnffff, 3rfq^ gfeisr 5TTTT' I ff 

sfer 1 arfffrTcTFI I 


3***WT: 
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Translation— ( a ) The unproved reason as explained above 
is of three forms : — ( i ) that which has an unestablished 
subject; ( ii ) that in which the actual form of the reason is not 
proved; and ( iii ) that which has its invariable concomitance 
with the probandum not proved. Of these the first variety is 
that in which the subject ( ) of the probans is not known or 

established, as in the syllogism; the sky-lotus is fragrant, 
because it is a lotus, similar to one in the pond. Here the 
subject, sky-lotus , is a non-existing ( i.e. imaginary ) thing ( and 
so unknown ). [ In this the q^ as it is, is unknown. So the 

author gives another example where the qt?, though well-known 
is lacking in its attribute q^?n. ] Here is another example of 
wnsrqtfrrs; — 'Ajar is non-eternal, because it is a product, like 
a cloth.’ (An objection) Here the subject ‘jar* is not an unknown 
or unproved thing. So how can you classify this as smrqTfas ? 
At best it can be said to be a case of superfluity ( proving a 
proved thing ) as it only proves the non-eternality in a jar 
which is already established. ( Answer ). It is not so, because 
a thing by itself does not become the subject of an inference. 
It becomes a subject only when the existence of the probandum 
in it is in doubt as has been laid down (in the Nyaya Bhasya):— 
“A syllogism operates neither with reference to a thing 
totally unknown, nor with reference to a thing definitely 
known, but with reference to a thing the presence of 
which is in doubt.’’ There is no doubt about the existence of 
non-eternality in a jar as it is a definitely known fact. Even 
though the jar as such is a known object, it cannot be consi- 
dered as qqt in this inference as there is no doubt about the 
existence of the probandum ( non-eternality ) in it. [ In other 
words it lacks the attribute q^fiT which has been defined by 
K. M. as vide para 57 ]. So the probans ( in 

the above syllogism ) is stwmfas?. 

[138] ( a ) zft tgusft I 

2T4T I STRT^ 

I mmfastsfa ^ i ^ 

zn^TTT: I 1^: 

wj ^TTftar, ^T^hrmfri^Trr 1 m ^ i 
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( b ) cT«TT 

ar^-fa gMi fasrer: Fiwfa^T: i a* 

*T*IT, 5T®Tt ffa?', 5^Tc% I srarsaT^fMTOT- 

^5fW |5*-, I ^ ssro ^ T?" 

CTcT I 3Rft fafiwfte I ’T ^rafcT 5^ ?fa- 

f^TO^rfkr, farcNTO*mn% ftfaw waring « ^ 
5 W*n% ^i i fa fa\* 

I 

( c ) fq^TTfa^ft iPRT, ST®«ft ^fa 3^F3T- 

fgrf^T l 3PT fqW*rmT% fafwt^ftcf ' 

( d ) im, frFFj^ wtf^z- 

trrc^i^ I 3pf ’T I few- 

fac^RWFFT flT R °Tc^^ I 

« ftfm i&ssdn i f^smmi^: > ^ 1 

3Rd* 5 BR*r f fts®5 * i a** P^ Jf 1 ® 1 *' 

5pft5R^T I 3 ^^H^Wfara’ l 

( e ) ^4fdNTf«it W\ fa? rtW- y ^ 

f^^flSfTT^^ flfa $>T^Rb 5% I ^ ft^^- 

STTRSzrfa fMt^TR^nr^F I sfa $^3 1 

Translation- 138 (a) A reason is said to be WTlfaS vvhen 
its presence in the subject is not proved; e.g. ‘Generality is non- 
eternal because it is a product.’ Here the reason being a 
product’ is absent in the subject generality. A P» rtia y 
unknown reason’ ( ) also comes under > for 

instance in an inference like ‘the atoms of the four substances 
beginning with earth are non-eternal because they have smell, 
the reason ‘having smell’ is not found in the subject as a whole 
but only in a part of it, the earth-atoms. Therefore, being 
‘partially unknown’ it becomes *q^qifa«£. 

( b ) Similarly, ( i ) when the qualification is not proved,. 
( ii ) when the qualified is not proved; ( iii ) when ti~ qua i ca 
tion is impotent; or ( iv ) when the qualified is impotent and 
similar instances ) all come under Wqifa*- An example o 
the first form is-‘sound is eternal because being a substance it 
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has no touch.* Here the absence of touch as qualified by 
‘being a substance* is the reason and not mere ‘absence of 
touch*. Sound is not a substance but a quality and therefore 
the qualification of the reason is un-proved. When the quali- 
fication part is absent, the whole qualified thing is also absent, 
just as when either the stick or the person is absent, the quali- 
fied whole, ‘man-with-stick’ is also absent. Thus follows the 
fallacy 

( c ) An example of the second form ( ) occurs 

in an inference like ‘sound is eternal because having no touch 
it is a substance’. Here the qualified part ( ) of the 

reason is absent in the subject and hence the full reason is also 
absent as explained above. 

( d ) An instance where the qualification of the reason is 
impotent ( = not serving any purpose ), is ‘sound is eternal 
because being a quality it has no cause* — Here the qualification 
'jprar serves no purpose as the qualified portion ( ) 

alone is sufficient to prove ‘eternality’. So the reason has the 
fault of ‘impotent’ qualification. [ An impotent qualification 
is as good as a non-existing one ]. For want of the qualification 
the whole qualified thing becomes unproved and thus the 
fallacy occurs. ( An objection ). Now sound is a 

gar and so how can you say that is absent in it? (Answer). 
True, sound is a gar, but it does not serve any purpose here 
by being used as a qualification of the reason. Only that 
thing can be considered a ( useful ) qualification if it serves 
the purpose of making the reason distinct from other things. 
Here the qualification serves no such useful purpose and 
is therefore termed as 3t*wf ( impotent ) [ and so becomes 

as good as non-existent ]. 

( e ) The defect of ‘the qualified being impotent’ occurs 
when in the above inference the reason is stated with the 
attribute and the substantive interchanged, as ‘sound is eternal 
because being without a cause it is a quality*. [ Here also 
goug serves no useful purpose even though it is mentioned as 
the substantive; and so the defect remains the same with a 
slight change in name. ] 
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[139] ( a ) ^ ^ 

TO* I * ftft* I (T^RT^TSR^f^- I 

^nwrcnro i ^ wft ^ ^ 

sRtrc:, *sr 5i®nft : ’ & 1 ^ 5I5?tf?: 

aPre* ana, aw ty 1 =nra * 5 ’* v ™ 

STRT'JTRf^cT I 

( b ) snA 3>nfTO%ft sn^Wlftrar: 1 ' ,a ’ ,T ; 

'saTalsa 4ata=W: aaRWCia’ 1 -x% aabTTTWa 95TFTW 

OTiftl st a iWfcmW OTI^ Sfi*^ 1 9rTfiTaT ' 


ffl^tsq |3 : 1 

( c ) cITORtPr STF^Tfe, TO 

srjiTRm, ffST^m, \ ^ 

1 fafas^r \ ^TifafTfr 

fc TcTT^ KTT^totsq 1 *3 Std 

jn^ToTTr^t *FR ^Tlfafrfa cF^^HT ' ^ 1?1 

^ifer 1 ^ f^fe^rf^f5 %s I fJim^sw 

STSTtTSFTTT I TT 3PTTS3Pf^ cT^ T^fafTS^faf T 

i *t ^ *mr f*TOf wi* ^ fc ^- 

f^TFTt s^TTTTTfcfT SmTFJTTW =T > ^ fWSTSTBS: 

I 

Translation— { sl) The third variety, occurs 

when the invariable concomitance of the reason is not ascertain- 
ed. This happens in two ways— ( 1 ) When the reason oes 
not coexist with the probandum and ( 2 ) When it is re ate o 
the probandum through an adventitious circumstance ( smt* )• 
An instance of the first kind is ‘whatever exists is momentary 
like clouds; sound and other things do exist (and so are 
momentary ). Here ‘sound and other things’ constitute t e 
subject, 'momentariness’ is the probandum and ‘existence’ is t e 
probans. There is no proof to ascertain the invariable con* 
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comitance between ‘existence’ and ‘momentariness’. [ The 
syllogism being taken from a Buddhist author is expressed in 
their form as already explained under para 53 (c) ]. 

( b ) Now the second form of that caused by 

the presence of <rqtfa, is being explained. In an inference like 
‘this son of Maitri is black because he is Maitri’s son’, ‘black- 
ness’ is sought to be proved through the reason ‘the fact of 
being Maitri’s son'. But this reason is not a causal agent for 
‘blackness’, and the real causal agent is ‘feeding on leafy 
vegetables etc’. This causal agent is called tjqifa. So in the 
above inference ‘feeding on leafy vegetables’ acts as sqifa, 
just as in the inference of smoke through fire as reason 
‘contact with wet fuel’ is sqifa. Because of this the reason 
‘being Maitri’s son’ is related to sqifa and so becomes 

( c ) Another instance of sqicqtSlfas ( with 3qifa ) occurs 
in an inference like “killing in sacrifices produces demerit 
because it is ‘killing’ just like ‘killing’ outside sacrifices”. Here 
‘killing’ is not a causal agent for ‘demerit’, but ‘prohibited-ness’ 
which thus becomes 3qifa. This has been explained earlier 
( vide para 53d. ), and so here also the reason is 
( Objection ). The definition of aqifa is that it is co-existent 
with the probandum, while at the same time it is not co-existent 
with the probans. This does not apply to ‘prohibited ness’ and so 
how can it become siqif'? here ? (Answer). Not so. The definition 
does apply to ‘prohibitedness’. We have the wherever 

there is demerit there is prohibitedness and so it is co-existent 
with the probandum. At the same time we do not have the 
sqlRq ‘wherever there is killing there is prohibitedness’ as the 
latter is not observed in ‘killing in sacrifices’ ( which is not 
prohibited ). So it is not co-existent with the probans , ‘killing’, 
( and so becomes ^rqifq ). Thus the three forms of 
have been explained. 

Notes— AW these points have been dealt with in some detail 
under para 53 of Part 1 and the notes thereunder may be 
referred to. In fact the whole of section here is a. 

repetition as in so many other cases. 
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2. fires: [140] ^[^r^T4^T c rfr If. I «T*T 

fjTcq^r ^ If I ff sTsqfa^^rsfrc^ 

siTf^R I qcf?fqi qq ^^fa^fafcT I 3TT: f?^q l^fq^'- I 

Translation— A contradictory reason is that which has 
invariable concomitance with the opposite of the probandum 
in question; for instance when ‘eternality’ is to be established 
through the reason ‘fact of being a product’. This reason has 
invariab’e concomitance with the opposite of the probandum 
as it is well-known that 'whatever is a product is non-eternal’ 

( i.e. perishable ). Therefore the reason $**'« here is a ‘con- 
tradictory’ one. 

3. [141] ( a ) SF^T- 

fasrrc sfq 3T I q ftp!*, i qq ww. 

I 3TT If 

qq£ fq^r sqwrqt, faitf qrfrqt q^ qq^, qq- 

tq-5f t^rqeqiq i q^nq sr^rq^q qrqRqrqqnfqrq^ l 

( b ) arerqiw^ qq^fqq^qrq'q: qsrqrq qqqrq:, qqr 

'jjfacqr q?qqcqTT i qq rfqcqiqqtqT^- , fqqqTqfqqrr- 

sqrq^r : i q?qq<q*q ^faqbrrqqfqcqiq i 

( c ) sqfqqT^ fqqqmqqTq i qqerfqq;qqq*t |qt: 

qq^qftTcl qfq fqqsnrqrqfcr^q fqqq-, qq^^qiq i q*q =q 
qr«qfqqTtqsqFq?q qfcmpriqt i q =q |qr 

•qqfq, qq^fqq^frqqt, qrwit =q i 

Translation— ( a ) That reason which carries doubt about 
the presence of the probandum ( in the subject ) becomes 
aiq«FT*eT'P ( = having no fixity ) or ( = the inconstant 

one ). It is of two kinds, the common one or too wide strayer 
and the uncommon one or too narrow strayer. The first one 
is that which exists in all the three, q^ ( the subject ), sn* 
( positive instance ), and fqq^ ( negative instance ); as in the 
inference ‘sound is eternal because it is knowable’. The reason 
( knowability here ) exists in the subject sound, in positive 
instances like eternal ether etc. and also in negative instances 
like non-eternal jar etc, as all things are knowable. Hence 
‘knowability’ here is a wide strayer ( snqireulqjpq ). 
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( b) The second form ( Wfliwcn ) is that reason which does 
not exist in both positive and negative instances, but exists only 
in the subject; as in the inference ‘earth is eternal because it 
has smell.* Here the reason ( having smell ) does not exist in 
positive instances like eternal ether etc., as also in negative 
instances like non-eternal water etc., but exists only in earth 
as it is its exclusive quality. 

( c ) The inconstancy ( sqfasn* ) of these reasons comes 
about by their not fulfilling the necessary condition. This 
condition here is that when there is both and fqq^, the 

reason should exist only in the tptqqt and never in the 
t Then only the infallibility of the sqifacan be grasped ]. When 
the reason is such that its opposite is what is concomitant with 
the probandum, (as when it strays into fqq^), it fails to fulfil the 
above condition. 1 his failure is the fallacy and this 

can occur in two ways either when the reason exists in both 
sq? and fqq^( then it is ) or when it does not exist in 

both ( then it becomes sr*»ivii*oT ). 

Notes In para ( c ), perhaps the author means to say 
«n*cTfqqtf?T*q and not which is the reading 

in all the editions and in the MSS seen by me. The latter 
reading would make as only another form of fatf* 

( vide para 140 ). 

4. WTXomfi: [142] SlfTOT^f 5T^T' J T- 

I cTSror— ?T52ft ftwtsfaw- 

q: JJTTgeWft ?T *T STfTTST: 1 | faqrcfawmTOJTJ- 

fafW ^fcT, ^T5flotT ( | 

q^rqccrrcr l q^rr — 'TTq’P j Rfq‘Rn 

tfTSRRfa ?T qfaqsr: | fcg ^T^qr- 
3<nft°Ak«IRT | I qff 

qr'h q’ftrftn' ansrqr- 

I 3f<=frsqqT^RTl%q' 'TT^TFTqi^^i^q STTH | uq q <-q ^ ref I 

^qqrrS^qft^qrs^f^rqTT I 1 
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!#?rccn<* sosiht i i^m h*t i 

q-^:, I 

Translation -A reason becomes ‘opposing or counter- 
balanced* ( u«°ra« ) when it is opposed by an equally strong 

reason to prove the opposite of the probandum. Hence n is 

also termed wnfan*, one having an equal opponent. 1 or 
instance the inference ‘sound is non-eternal, because it has no 

attributes of eternal things*, has an equally strong one proving 

the opposite of the probandum in 'sound is eternal because it h is 
no attributes of non-eternal things*. So the latter is an opponent 
of the former. If the second inference is not of equal 
strength it does not become the opponent of the fi st 
U is like this. An inference which tries to prove the 
opposite of the probandum in the first falls under any o >- 
three heads -( 1 ) that on which the first one is dependent, 

/ 2 ) that which depends on the firsts and ( 3 ) that which is 
neither of the two ( i.e. independent). The first variety is 
only a hindrance being stronger than the primary ■” f « enc '* 
e.g. an inference like 'the atom is non-eternal because it 
touch like a jar, is not opposed by the inference estab is tng 
the existence of the atom even though the same one proves the 
cternality of the atom also ( the opposite of the firs, probandum 
vide para 89). This is because the former is dependent on 
the latter as it is the latter one which establishes the exist-n 
of the subject itself ( WHS )■ If the subject itself is not esta- 
blished by valid instruments of cognition, the in eren^e 
proving non-eternality in it does not arise for want oi the 
subject, and so it presupposes the inference establishing the 
existence of the atom and thus becomes dependent on it and 
consequently hindered ( i.e. gets rejected ) by it. The second 
variety ( ttnsmt* ) being weaker than the original tnference 
gets automatically rejected by the latter, as will happen when 

the two inferences of the first kind are reversed in their order 

( i.e. the one establishing the existence of the atom as Jbe first 

and then the one proving non-eternality m it ). The third 

v * fbA mn\ zimtrTcra as the 


variety ( of ODoosinfi inference ) 
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two are of equal strength and so get counter-balanced ( thus 
preventing any valid conclusion ). 

5. or [143] ( a ) SRTSTTfe- 

smwi tst ^nwrnrR? Tfrfl5?r^r ^r^fT^nTT i rf? G ? : i 

icfszi# i ^rsf^T^r: I sr^ft- 

ggrct ^n^^TT^rr^’- Tfrfesn i 3T §rfrTT^% stts# 

375=1# qc# ^5* 1 cfFiTf# ^ 3c3f^Trvrsr ,i T- 

3c3^t qfrf®?nr 1 *r #t w 5353^53 if# 

3cqf^33r 

( b ) q# IcTTOTST: T^PTTTIFT- 

^fftoc^rret^: serai*# q srorertf# i 

Translation— ( a ) The stultified reason is that where the 
presence of the opposite of the probandum in the subject is 
ascertained by other means like perception etc. It is the same 
as what is called 3ifa<r( = the annulled reason). Take for 
instance the inference ‘fire is not hot because it is a product 
like water’. Here the opposite of the probandum ( i.e. hot-ness) 
is ascertained by actual perception ( and so the inference 
stands stultified ). Another example occurs when ‘moment- 
ariness’ ( ) is sought to be established through the 
reason ‘existence’ ( m* )— vide para 139 (a). Here also the 
opposite of the probandum ( i e. non-momentariness ) is esta- 
blished by perception in the form of recognition ( Jwftgr ), 
which is of the form ‘this is the same jar that 1 had seen earlier’. 
This recognition comes from the impression of a past experi- 
ence while seeing the jar again. It connotes two stages of time, 
the past (reflected by m = the previously experienced ) and 
the present ( reflected by w4=the one seen in front now). 
This therefore proves that the jar exists for some time ( longer 
than a moment ). 

( b ) These five kinds of fallacious reasons, etc., 

when they are lacking in one or the other out of the five con- 
ditions for a valid reason such as subsisting in the subject etc., 
do not serve as valid reasons as they do not prove the exis- 
tence of the probandum in the subject. 

16 
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[144] irsfq 

^qTr^-3Tf^rr c= r-3T^ g T:, 1 ^ ^ 

q^zftsfspfT: I cT*nf|» I Sff^^TTf^^ T c 3c3 Tfarfet , f^T-T- 
ri^t^ti^tt^tct sW«r^T^r i m\ iftaww > 

tftc% RTPJT^Rt# SRtaRf, ?r 5 ^ I ^TS^lfatjfaT- 

I 3T^TT jfRSTWT ?TT^^RTc^^T I 3^^: ?T^T:- 

fa5c=PT l W 1 

Translation — All definitions constitute reasons which have 
only purely negative concomitance ( as they serve to separate 
the thing defined from other things not coming under that 
definition ). Their defects are three in number :— aus^ifcn = 
partial applicability; sjfasmfar = over-applicability, and st 
= total inapplicability. All these defects come under these 
fallacies ( ) and are not additional to these five. For 

instance aifaKnf'?! is a form of the fallacy [ vide 

para 139 (a) ] as such a definition will not be excluded from 
all negative instances ( faqg ) ( vide para 46 ) and will also be 
related to as when a cow is defined as ‘an animal (q3)- 

Here the ‘fact of having dewlap etc’. ( ) is the causal 

agent for ‘being a cow’ ( ) and not ‘animal-ness’ f T5K3 ). 

[ So awnfew* becomes gqtfa ]. Similarly wwfal > s a form 
of wnfaf* ( vide para 138a ) as when the cow is defined as 
an animal having variegated colours ( as this definition would 
apply only to a few cows ). The third defect sttfww comes 
under as when the cow is defined as ‘an animal 

with uncloven hoofs’ ( as this definition will not apply to 
any cow. ). 

Notes — The three defects of a definition ( * 3 ^ ) ^have been 
explained on p. 6 and how these definitions are wwrfifo- 
- 5a »s is explained on p. 81, para 46. ‘How these three defective 
definitions come under fcwww’s can be easily seen by using 
them as reasons in syllogisms; e.g. (1) in Hb WWl- 

becomes smfa, for we have ^ 

and we do not have the «nfer,n« ^ siwit*- 
W# as it fails in a«i etc— qwrsnmww^. For the other two 
cases, the inference, fiwifr, or WIW 

would provide the example. 
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( 29 ) ^ 51 * ( The 14th category ) 

14. [145] srfron^n^T sssrtrtrt 

SfeeR ^Trq^fflcTFf E^tS I S37 SSSiRSlssfafa 3TTT 
SSSTfasfFr*T Sf^fS, 3ptf?:POTl9i^ f^RTfcf— SS 

W.^v s folRR I STR ST^fa S^ST^cf, fcrt SSfa ‘ S 
3T<0 ^?RTfenTT » 

Translation — When someone uses a certain word (or words) 
in one sense and if the hearer were to find fault with it by 
construing it in a different sense, this practice is called ^<5 or 
quibbling. For instance when one says ‘5W^W5ts*i’ meaning 
thereby that ‘this man has a new blanket’, the hearer scoffs at 
the speaker; “He is too poor to have nine blankets. He has 
not even two. What to speak of nine !” One who argues 
thus is called a or a quibbler. 

Notes — Here the word is used by the speaker in the 
sense of ‘new’ but taken by the hearer as meaning ‘nine’ 

( usually wantonly to find fault with the speaker ). This 
happens usually with double entendre words. Instances of 
other kinds are ‘?ist ’, ‘f.^ 31^;’ etc., if the is taken 
mistakenly. 

( 30 ) ( The 15th category ) 

15. aifa: [146] *TTfs: I ST 

Sis SgfaST I fa^RfcPTT Sg I SS RTRS 

I TST 9T®ltS- 

fSR: I sfl fRT*%S 

S®STsfaR: ?TfS ofg ISS |§S7 3T®S*SR*Risfa ?qTS I 
STT^SSST ^ SSTSR^TT- 

qisss i tst snflS Tfklssrg i i*fk fssiRs |^st 

|§ST 91®Si STT^ftsfa S *STcT I 

Sfg SS: SRS I 

Translation — An incorrect rejoinder constitutes snfr or 
futile objection. It is of many kinds such as w^^- 

SST, etc. [ N. S. V. 1-1 enumerates 24 varieties ]. For fear of 
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unnecessary elaboration all these are not being explained 
here ( but only two as models ). When ( on hearing a syllo- 
gism ) one argues that the subject should possess another pro- 
perty also which exists in the corroborative example, but which 
is not concomitant with the probandum, it becomes znw- 

For instance when one says ‘sound is non-eternal because it 
is a product like a jar’, the opponent argues ‘if so, like a jar, 
sound should also be a composite thing ( ) for the same 

reason ( fierem ). When, through some property which is not 
concomitant with the reason but is found in the corroborative 
example, one asserts the ‘opposite of that property, with which 
the reason is not concomitant, this amounts to WW- 

For example in the same inference as above ( proving non- 
eternality in sound ) the opponent begins to argue ; ‘if sound 
is non-eternal being a product like a jar, then for the same 
reason it should be non-audible like a jar as the jar is certain y 
not audible’. 

Notes— In the first case trorara is not a property of sound 
and merely because it co-exists ( and is not concomitant ) with 
in the jar, its presence in sound is wantonly ascribed 
hoping to discredit the first reason. Similarly is 

found to co-exist ( and not concomitant ) with in a jar 

and so its negation, i.e. wraom is being denied in the subject 
in question ( sound ) and hence the incorrectness or futility in 

both cases. 

( 31 ) ( The 16th category ) 

16. fSiwOTFm. [147] ; P- 

fqsTRfq 1 fef^- 

WFpTT I I 

Translation— A vulnerable point ( or clincher ) is that by 
which the opponent is defeated. It is of many kinds such as 
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( l ) = Deficiency, ( 2 ) wfa* = Superfluity; ( 3 ) «nfa«Tf?r= 

deviation from established conclusions; ( 4 ) — Irrele 

vancy; ( 5 ) Inability to find the (correct) answer; 

(6) JtcfT35JT = Accepting the opponents view; (7) W'i- 
contradiction; and so forth. [ T he N. S. enumerates 22 such 

varieties including also as the last in V. 2*1 ]. All 

these are not being explained here for fear of unnecessary 
elaboration. [ The author has selected at random seven of 
the important ones for illustration ]. ( 1 ) When what is said 
falls short of what is intended it is (2) When it is 

more than what is necessary it becomes ( 3 ) When it 

does not conform to established conclusions the fault becomes 
( 4 ) When something is said irrelevant to the topic 
under discussion it is eroforc. ( 5 ) When one is not able to 
find the correct answer (within a reasonable time) it is 
( 6 ) When one acquisces in the opponent’s view which is 
contrary to his own it is called ( 7 ) When one con- 

tradicts his own previous statement it becomes 

Notes— s 5 ^, and have been briefly referred to 

under in Pt. 1, vide p. 109-110. The importance attached 

to these defects even during the Sutra period shows that the 
Nyaya system was developed by Gautama more as a science of 
argumentation and that even minor slips of the tongue or 
memory were not tolerated in the least. All these are minor 
defects which everyone should avoid even in ordinary talking 
and writing. qinptPR’s comments while defending the expla- 
nation of ztWI and fa<r>3T in his under SQtra IV. 2. 50. are 
applicable here also. *1$ 

It is of interest to note that while the Buddhists and Jamas 
who were the toughest opponents at that time, were vehement 

in their denunciation of and ( as a ^ s0 

and ), they were in no way backward in using such 

means in their works and in explaining a greater number of 
varieties of and ( vide and to 

mention only a representative from those two schools ). It was 
only after the titgfvcirafoT of tfrtal took roots in the minds of 
the learned did the attention on these unimportant topics 
wane. In fact the study of the N. V. Sutras and their Bhasyas 
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also was thrown into oblivion since then, from where an inqui- 
sitive student will have to dig out these classics at present. 
The stem's in logic written under the influence of do 

not even make a passing reference to these and K. M. also has 
spared the reader by showing only a few typical examples 
under each and that too perhaps out of his eagerness to follow 
the 39^1? as much as possible. 

( 32 ) ( Conclusion ) 

[ 148 ] 

% tTTof f^rsir ET^jfYm ^wfit i 

Tranlation — In this book those topics which are extremely 
useful have been explained over and over againje.g. sn^Ri, § fe;, 

etc ], and those that are not so useful 
are left out ( without detailed explanation ]. This will not be 
considered a defect as this much would suffice for the enlight- 
enment of a beginner in Nyaya. 

Thus ends the work Tarka Bhasa written by KeSava Misra. 
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